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AN ISLE OF THE WEST. 
By Artuur W. Fox. 


OLITUDE is a health-giving physician to the sufferer 
from the busy turmoil of society. It attends him 
without a fee, nor ever doses him with execrable, simple 
or nauseous compound. It throws him upon his own 
resources for the nonce, turning him into a kind of 
metaphysical Robinson Crusoe unattended by a single- 
hearted Man Friday. So long as he is within hail of 
some homely inn with a silent host, or —o rarissima avis— 
a silent hostess, where he may find shelter for the night 
and food for the body, he may spend the period of the 
light in all but complete solitude with much profit to 
himself. If he be the only guest, he will be driven to fall 
back still more entirely upon himself, when the “sly slow 
hours’ part him from repose. He will learn the delight 
of meditating upon the sights and sounds of the day, upon 
the manifold lessons which nature has taught him. 
During his walks he will be master of the situation. He 
will be able to take his own course unvexed by those hot 
and high arguments which so often disturb the serenity 
of self-opinionated travellers. If in spite of the six-inch 
Ordnance Map he take the wrong turn, it will not matter; 
he will have only himself to please or to displease. He 
goes whither he wills, he returns when he desires to take 
his solitary meal in a silence eloquent with remembered 
experiences and quickly changing thoughts. If his foot 
slip upon a rocky road and he test involuntarily the 
permanent hardness of mother earth, he can pick himself 
up unprovoked by the unseemly mirth of surer-footed 
companions. He can tempt danger unscared by the 
anxious expostulations of more timid voyagers. In sum, 
as Horace did, he can “wrap himself up in his own 
virtue,” putting upon one side the noisy world of men and 
women for a few precious hours, to which he will come 
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back with renewed zest for work won from his peaceful 
absence. 

Such a solitude it was my happiness to enjoy in an 
“isle of the west,” when Jocund May was trimming her 
green kirtle with garlands of flowers. The little steamer 
landed me at the quiet port and I soon found my way to 
the quiet hostelry bearing the dignified designation of 
“The Atlantic Hotel.” My welcome was all but silent, 
but none the less warm, and in a few moments I was 
seated before a savoury mess of materialistic eggs and 
bacon. All honour to the inventor of that toothsome 
combination. It must always be remembered that solitude 
and starvation are neither necessary nor agreeable com- 
panions save indeed in the mind of some desert-loving 
anchorite. Thus fortified against the difficulties of a 
rugged road and innumerable dry-stone walls I set out 
cheerfully upon my pilgrimage. An air of tranquil 
remoteness enveloped the isle: there was no unseasonable 
haste, no mordant worry of competition. The inhabitants 
of the little port took the affairs of life quietly: they 
might have lived in the realm of to-morrow, so uncon- 
cerned were they with the anxieties of to-day. They were 
not idle; but they took their time about their work and 
were ever ready for a “ two-handed crack” to say nothing 
of a more promiscuous conversation. Sometimes an 
errant beast awoke them from their habitual quietude; 
sometimes the rare excitement of the yearly fair stirred 
them to unwonted activity. But for the most part they 
could work hard, though they knew the value of repose 
and took their ease in midst of their labour. 


A pleasant land of drowsihead it was, 


where it was possible to forget the tumult and eager hurry 
of a more strenuous sphere. 

The road for some time wound round the harbour; the 
tide was out and wide stretches of silvery sand lay between 
flat shelves of many-coloured limestone furrowed by the 
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AN ISLE OF THE WEST 
keen tooth of the hungry sea and dotted over with shallow 
pools starred with ruddy anemones. The island itself 
rises from the north-east in terrace after terrace of the 
same bare rock, flecked here and there with tiny meadows 
and potato-patches, to the south-west, where it opposes a 
rugged breastwork of precipitous cliffs to the rude onset 
of the wide Atlantic Ocean. It is a veritable network of 
loosely built stone walls enclosing what by courtesy may 
be termed fields, most of which are mere stretches of flat, 
barren limestone parted by green strips of excellent 
pasturage for cattle. Down to the very margin of the 
surf tufts of sea-thrift rise round and green decked with 
pink button-like flowers trembling on their slender stems. 
There is no peat on the island; all fuel whether of this 
kind or of coal has to be conveyed from the mainland, 
while the sea yields an abundant harvest of spars and 
broken bits of wood. In spite of all these disadvantages 
some of the finest cattle in the land are reared within its 
rock-bound shores. 

A path turned off from the main road leading over 
rough cobbles and beneath overhanging cliffs to a little 
headland covered over with deep grass and many flowers 
to a cross supposed to have been carved by the ubiquitous 
Saint Columbkille and crowning a rude altar built by the 
same reverend hands. It overlooks the broad bay and the 
port, recalling the memory of the holy days of old, when 
the solitude resounded with the psalmody of saints. As 
I was trying to picture that ancient missionary, a gentle 
breeze passed sighing along the shore seaward bearing on 
its flagging wings a penetrating fragrance quite out of 
harmony with the thought and the place. It arose from 
a bed of true garlic, which I had bruised in my progress 
along the beach. The sweet vision of bygone days fled 
hurriedly, the botanist within my soul took its place, and 
only a botanist can understand the pleasure of finding an 
uncommon plant for the first time in an unexpected 
habitat. Had it come from the garden of the monks 
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brought by some Italian pilgrim? Who can say? The 
graves of seven lie side by side in a venerable graveyard 
in another part of the island, who might well have brought 
with them to their new home samples of their favourite 
seasoning in sunny Italy. 

Along the cliffs innumerable choice blossoms raised 
their many-coloured cups to gaze upon the clear sky. 
Amongst them the white blooms of the mountain chick- 
weed, which is found only here, bespread the rocks with 
the snows of age. Here the road leaving the beach 
wound round to the right ascending the only valley in 
the island, which bubbles forth into many isolated springs, 
only two of which are connected by a tiny rill. For some 
distance it was well laid: but the promise of easy journey- 
ing was soon belied. After the first mile it changed into 
a rugged surface of hard loose slippery stones, which were 
sufficiently purgatorial without the addition of peas in 
the shoes. It lay between two tottering walls, which 
could hardly withstand the chance impact of a timid 
sheep, much less the climbing efforts of a clumsier biped. 
Here it was fringed with grass, golden bird’s-foot trefoil, 
purple madder, sturdy hemp agrimony, diminutive 
whitlow-grass, delicate herb Robert and white bed-straw. 
There nature had planted its crevices with stunted thorn- 
bushes silvered over with clustered fragrance and festooned 
with prickly briars, while the blood-red crane’s-bill crept 
along the pebbles decking its trailing stems with vividly 
tinted flowers. In the clefts of the rocky terraces on 
either hand sea spleenwort peeped forth from the dusky 
depths, while patches of hawthorn-blossom, the branches 
of which were deeply hidden, looked like old-fashioned 
perfumed satchets and were to the full as sweet. Here 
there are no trees, though once there are said to have been 
groves of oak and yew. Only a dwarfed birch-bush, or 
willow-shrub or starved hazel could be found, and in most 
cases near one or the other of the numerous holy wells. 

Just before the road began its unfinished career stood 
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a huge overhanging mass of rock garlanded with green ivy 
and adorned with hart’s-tongue and polypody, from which 
a clear cold runnel dropped threadlike down into a natural 
stone basin white as alabaster, filling a second and darker 
hollow and disappearing into the rock which gave it birth. 
Around the ever-dripping water waved the true maiden- 
hair bright with the fresh beauty of spring and recalling 
in miniature that pool into whose depths the Naiads 
“dragged young Hylas down.” No doubt the Naiads 
here perforce would be nymphs of Lilliput with a Lilli- 
putian Hylas to stir their passion: but the tiny pool sent 
my mind wandering with Theocritus through the radiant 
glades of Sicily. Such was “the fountain,” as it is 
always called; born of the crag, dropping summer and 
winter alike with a low monotonous plashing, vanishing 
at last into the crag through some unseen path, it was 
beautiful as a spring of fairvland. It was a fitting haunt 
for the dainty queen of the British ferns, far enough away 
from the destructive persecution of selfish collectors. 
Though it lies within full sight of the little port, at 
certain times of the day almost complete solitude may be 
enjoyed in that favoured spot. Only a random cow with 
her attendant calf, a small herd of goats hobbled to check 
their mischievous nimbleness, and a handful of scurrying 
sheep broke upon me to disturb the sounds of wilder 
nature, which kept ever-varying harmony with the eternal 
sobbing of the great deep. Here in older times “ the little 
men in green” with their golden-haired maidens per- 
formed their mystic dances, when the moon rode high 
through the pale clouds of night. But they are gone and 
only the maiden-hair remains to tell of their flying 
footsteps. 

Not far from “the fountain” a rugged track to the left 
between a thousand-walled enclosures led to the Atlantic 
coast with its barrier of chiselled cliffs. On the one hand 
lay the valley snugly sheltered and marvellously green 
save where the daisies opened their lidless eyes; on the 
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other rose the slope of alternate pastures and terraces of 
crag gray with time and weather, save where the dull 
stones were decked with the broad circles of golden green 
lichen. Upon one wide slab overlooking a lagoon formed 
by the overflowing of the tides, the hand of man had 
reared a circular wall to surround a meadow, which might 
else have been washed away by the violence of storm and 
winter. Under the shade of a few straggling and gnarled 
thorn-bushes a spring might be faintly heard ceaselessly 
bubbling and swelling into a tiny marsh. From the 
hawthorn covert, where their nests lay securely hidden 
from all but the inquisitive eyes of human kind, the gray 
linnet answered to the merry warbling of the dunnock. 
At my approach the hen-dunnock shot off leaving her 
bright blue eggs plainly visible in her trim shelter set 
deftly in the fork of the tallest thorn. More wisely the 
hen-linnet sat close undisturbed by the unaccustomed 
footfall and almost escaped discovery by her still quietude. 
The lark, a veritable dot of music, soared high above the 
wild solitude pouring down his thrilling marriage-song. 
Near by were tufts of tall cowslips and paler primroses, 
spikes of those gay “long purples’ which Shakespeare 
knew and loved, blades of green spleenwort flanked by 
the slowly uncurling crosiers of the bracken brown with 
its first youth. <A patch of deeper blue shining amidst the 
verdure of the grass forced itself upon my sight. It was 
a flourishing colony of Alpine gentians beaming like azure 
stars amidst a multitude of staring daisies, beautiful as 
when they dazzle the eyes of the blithe pilgrim amongst 
the mountain fastnesses of Switzerland. 

As I gradually gained the summit, the verdure all but 
disappeared save in the clefts and hollows between the 
long lines of limestone dotted here and there with erratic 
boulders and scarred by the great ice-plough of the past, 
which took its place. The loose stones of the track were 
left behind not unthankfully; the thunder of the waves in 
front swelled ever louder and louder, as I drew nearer to 
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the edge of the cliffs, though the sea was calm and the sun 
was kindling into being “ many-twinkling diamonds” 
upon its more distant expanse. The broad Atlantic now 
appeared in full view, its loneliness deepened by the brown 
sail of a distant fishing smack, which silently stole out of 
sight. ‘The solitude grew more intense: it was a mingled 
confusion of gray rugged rock, blue sea and cloudless sky. 
Surely, I thought, no child of man could ever have found 
his chosen habitation amid its savage grandeur. Yet I 
saw the ruined circle of a beehive hut, in which some 
ancient family had dwelt before the dim dawn of history. 
So the handiwork of man exercised centuries ago had left 
its traces in this wide wilderness. A little further along 
the brow of the hill the huge terraced wall of a great fort 
stretched across a narrow promontory with similar huts 
in heaped ruins within its enclosure. Here a considerable 
tribe of martial warriors had lived and fought, when our 
own land was peopled with a similar race. Part of their 
building was left to tell of their military skill in all the 
magnificence of lonely dignity. Now one of their care- 
fully wrought flint arrow-heads may be found in a cleft 
of the rock to tell of old-time battle or eager chase. Now 
a beautifully ornamented bronze pin of the brooch where- 
with they fastened a cloak of skin across their shoulders, 
may set the finder meditating upon their appearance or 
story. Both are lost beyond the hope of recall: only the 
imagination can paint fancy-pictures of the wild heroes 
with their wives and children, who sought their refuge 
in that desolate spot. 

In summer the sweet air would breathe blandly upon 
them giving them a precious sense of the joy of living. 
But in winter-hurricane giant billows would break high 
against the lofty cliffs flinging their spray over the lowly 
huts. These were the musicians of that ancient race 
singing in their ears the hoarse songs of unnumbered 
tempests: these too were their protectors against the onset 
of such as ventured to assail them from the sea. On the 
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land side their great wall with its massive masonry would 
be a sufficient fence to them, flanked as it was with a 
fringe of jagged stones set up on end in the narrow 
crevices of the rocks. The men themselves with their 
households are gone: only their mighty work remains to 
provoke sympathetic wonder in the thoughtful mind. 
The tossing ocean tumbles still with relentless fury against 
the crags of their lonely eyrie. ‘Generation succeeds 
to generation of gulls with * wild sea-laughter,” scream- 
ing as they cleave the air with their long wings, seeking 
their prey in the waters according to their habit through 
the ages of the past. Year after year wild nature renews 
her youth, as she has ever done at the appointed season. 
But the men, who once were here, have vanished from the 
ken of written history. The birds sweep over the work of 
their hands, heedless of all save the concerns of their little 
lives, while industrious rabbits burrow amid the crum- 
bling stones to tempt the hungry islanders of to-day to 
overthrow by slow degrees the stately memorial of the 
heroes who are gone. So the solitary magnificence of the 
scene awakens in the mind an undertone of pathos 
plaintive as the strains of the Aeolian lyre stirred by the 
restless fingers of the wind. 

From the entrancing thought of bygone days I recalled 
myself to the observation of the living creatures so 
anxiously occupied with their own needs, so unconscious 
of the solemn sadness of much of human story. In a 
sheltered angle of the cliffs I found a secure seat, from 
which unobserved by them I could watch the movements 
of the birds in all their supple grace. A piercing shriek 
resounded high above the booming of the waves: it was a 
noble gannet poised aloft in the air, while his keen eyes 
were fixed ever upon the swaying sea, to catch the first 
glimpse of some fond fish swimming near the heaving 
surface. Ever and anon he moved forward by a slight 
motion of his strong wings, while for long his strained 
search seemed to be entirely in vain; when suddenly he 
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saw what he sought in a hollow before the crest of an 
advancing wave. Swift as a flash of lightning he darted 
down right under the water. The swirling breaker rolled 
on leisurely yet with ponderous power. It broke in a 
snowy fountain over the spot where the adventurous bird 
had dipped for his quarry. I wondered if he would be 
strong enough to endure the stress of that thunderous 
shock, which seemed to shake the very cliff, when in a 
moment he came up like a spot of white, shook the drops 
from his oily feathers, and rose once more into the air 
with a big fish in his bill. Somewhere out of sight his 
mate was sitting upon her eggs upon a rocky ledge and 
watching his prowess with true wifely anxiety. She 
uttered a shrill shriek, which he answered in his own 
kind without dropping the fish. Then with a few flaps 
of his mighty wings he sank a little lower and swiftly 
bore his prize to share with her busied as she was with 
her sedentary occupation. They were too far off for me 
to see the division of the meal, which was fully enough 
for one day and might have lasted for two. After the 
loving pair had dined, out he flew once more and dropped 
down on the crest of a monstrous wave, the ninth in 
number, which had succeeded the others and was making 
with furious speed for the perpendicular cliff. The wave 
broke into a cloud of spray; once more the bird shook 
himself and retired to rest upon another. 

To stand upon the edge of these precipitous cliffs and 
to gaze down into the boiling, raging, frothing, tumul- 
tuous mass below was to witness a spectacle whose majesty 
baffles words. The colours of the rock shaded into one 
another with infinite gradations. Russet brown, gray, 
deep red, yellow gold, and countless other tints shone 
fairly in the clear sunlight. The ledges were crystalline 
in their brightness, and here amid tangled scraps of 
seaweed, which formed their untidy nests, the gulls laid 
their eggs, usually in fours with the narrower ends touch- 
ing one another in the form of a rude cross, so that there 
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might be less danger of their falling into the seething 
cauldron three hundred feet below. Inured by long habit 
to the din around them, the birds sat as easily as might 
be, secure in their solitude from the mischievous intrusion 
of man. Upon a jutting rock stood a row of cormorants 
arraved like an assembly of Genevan pulpiters in their 
sombre livery of deep gray. Every now and then one 
after another would take plunge into the raging foam, 
coming up far outside of its utmost verge, as they sought 
their food with unerring instinct. Sometimes one would 
take a finer fish than the rest, and a fierce quarrel would 
arise with hoarse clamour. But the dispute was soon set 
in order and they resumed their seats in the same long 
line. Sometimes a perky little puffin would make its 
appearance in the fishing ground of the larger gulls, to be 
driven off with angry screams shrilling loud above the 
continual roaring of the deep. Far off yet plainly to be 
seen the curved neck of a solitary specimen of the great 
northern diver rose above the calmer surface to disappear 
for many seconds and to reappear at an almost impossible 
distance along the sea. Then some unseen cause would 
alarm the gulls and they would rise into the air in a great 
cloud, uttering piercing cries of anxious terror, to settle 
down once more upon the ledges of the cliffs, or on the 
bosom of the ocean. 

What measureless might, what sublime majesty thun- 
dered in that succession of tossing billows rushing one 
after the other to charge the solid rock! What a wonder 
of colour, what an ever-changing variety of shape they 
shewed, as they chased one another in Titanic sport! 
Clouds of glancing spray were flung on high over many a 
sunken reef, though the day was calm, its myriad drops 
sparkling like living jewels in the radiant light. Glass- 
green where they glided over rocky slabs, deep-blue fading 
into a paler azure as the margin of the sea kissed the 
cloudless sky on the dim horizon, snowy white where they 
broke into glittering cascades of shimmering froth, they 
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tossed in ordered restlessness. Far off a tall fin like the 
mast of a small fishing yawl moved with steady swiftness 
through the calmer waters: in a moment or two the fin 
bent upon one side disclosing the big round body of a 
wandering sun-fish, which had found its unwelcome way 
along the Gulf Stream and doubtless was wondering why 
the climate was so unlike that of its native tropics. It 
had brought its mate upon a dangerous journey, which 
would end in the death of both at the hands of the fisher- 
men; yet neither seemed to be able to withdraw from the 
sheltered haven of that western bay. 

Swiftly the tall fin vanished and the dusky backs of a 
lively school of porpoises came in view rolling over one 
another in joyous gambols. Nothing is pleasanter to 
witness than the sportive movements of these lumbering 
sea-mammals. They are so free from care, so completely 
filled with artless joy in life. The vast ocean was teeming 
with living creatures and shouting aloud for very gladness. 
It was calm and peaceful now. What would it be like 
when the fury of a tempest broke over those steep cliffs, 
who could say? Slowly, inch by inch, it is wearing away 
the opposing rocks, which thwart its progress. In three 
places at least it has pierced the crags into “ puffing 
holes,” as they are called. First a broad, rudely square 
channel has been eaten out by the waves: then an upright 
shaft nearly one hundred feet in depth has joined the 
lower channel. To stand upon the edge of one of these 
and look downward into the waters boiling beneath was to 
see a sight never to be forgotten. When the hurricanes 
of winter rage and the sea is goaded to savage fury, a 
column of water is forced up the vertical shaft to the 
height of a tall ship’s mast. The day was bright and the 
sea was tranquil, so that it only lapped hungrily on the 
bottom of the hole tossing against the steep sides, as it 
roared in its unseen channel. Looking towards the west 
I caught sight of what seemed to be a tiny lake nestling 
amongst the gray crags. It was the perilous “ Worm 
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llole,” which is joined by a subterranean passage to the 
ocean, into which a French officer is said to have dived 
more than a century ago and never to have risen to the 
surface again. 

With a little care it is possible to walk along the edge 
of the cliffs in either direction. This day I turned south- 
ward accompanied by more than one inquisitive sea-mew. 
Beneath the loftier crags are lower ledges of smooth rock 
trimmed with patches of bright green alge when the tide 
is out. Upon one of these a little company of twittering 
sandpipers was actively engaged in wading through the 
shallow pools to find the tiny crustaceans, on which they 
live for the most part. They looked like a party of blithe 
children paddling in the surf and their peculiar cries were 
no less joyous and spirit-stirring. On the more inland 
rocks the low sweet song of the wheat-ear was beginning 
to make itself heard amongst stones gray as itself. A 
keen eye is needed to detect this lovely little mountain 
minstrel, so closely has it imitated its favourite surround- 
ings in its exquisite plumage. But I cared not greatly 
to watch the wheat-ear: that can be seen in larger 
numbers upon the wide moorland of home. I longed to 
see rarer birds, such as are seldom found in any other 
part of the British Islands. I was constrained to wait 
with much patience: birds do not consult the convenience 
of wandering naturalists in the time of their appearance ; 
they prefer to avoid such intruders if possible. 

At length I heard the long-expected sharp staccato 
unmusical sound of “ Jack! Jack!” uttered with complete 
unconsciousness of my intrusive presence. The moment 
that I heard it, I found a hollow in the rocks with a 
natural window and I sat low and watched for all I was 
worth. I knew that this wild scene was not the place 
where those companionable birds, the jackdaws, love to 
build. One of the wild creatures, which I had once seen 
and longed to see again, was near me and would soon shew 
itself to my eager sight. In a moment the cry was 
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repeated, and one of the rarest of the British birds sailed 
through the air quite close to my snug hiding-place. Its 
plumage was of dark iridescent purple, its legs and curved 
bill were of a bright orange tint and I knew at once that 
it was the Cornish chough, which has almost deserted the 
county from which it derives its name. It must have 
been commoner once, else the words of that fine old glee 
could hardly have been written : — 


The chough and crow to roost are gone. 


Here in this “ isle of the west” amid these wild solitudes 
it is suffered to live, to rear its young and to remain for 
the most part undisturbed by the brutality of specimen- 
hunters and other madmen unfit to be trusted with a gun. 
It is a bird of wonderful beauty, when the sun lights up 
its glancing plumage, and haunts the desolate heights of 
rock-bound coasts. Long may it flourish in its sea-beaten 
city of refuge to delight the eyes of the sympathetic 
observers of living wild birds in their native nesting-place. 

As I watched the birds, I caught sight of several figures 
in the distance and the precious peace of solitude incon- 
tinently fled. Curious to see who might be wandering 
in a place so lonely and what was their occupation, I crept 
out of my hiding-place and made my way towards the 
distant group. In a hollow where the cliffs sank almost 
to the sea level was assembled a troop of kelp-gatherers. 
There were two young women graceful and beautiful in 
the picturesque costume of their native land, attended by 
several sturdy men and healthy-looking boys clad in 
many-patched garments and wearing on their feet the 
cow-hide sandals known as “ pampooties.” The inevitable 
curs were with them, which greeted my unexpected 
appearance with inhospitable clamour. Two large don- 
keys, equipped with big panniers, stood engaged in 
sampling the contents of their nosebags. Stout baskets 
lay amongst the kelp, which the retiring tide had left 
behind it in huge tangled masses. The deep-toned 
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guitural notes of the Gaelic seemed to suit the wild 
surroundings, though the kelp-gatherers themselves were 
cheery and mirthful. They were laughing and chatting 
gaily like true Irish people possessed of a wholesome sense 
of the humours of life. They greeted me kindly as the 
islanders ever do, wishing me a safe journey to the little 
port. When their work was over, that happy party would 
assist the donkeys by carrying large full baskets to the 
nearest village, which lay a good Irish mile away, and 
could only be reached by a true pilgrim-road leading to an 
uninhabited house of more stately proportions than are 
usual in the island. But blithe company would lighten 
the fatigue of the journey and they would carry their 
useful burden as a matter of course homeward, to be used 
either for manure, or to distil from it a chemical substance 
from which iodine is prepared. 

But I had come to this “ isle of the west” to woo 
solitude and took my way to the south-eastern corner, 
where two high rocks stood perpendicularly out of the 
water, joined to the mainland by comparatively narrow 
ledges and famous for the abundance of pollock found in 
their neighbourhood. Some distance above them on the 
stony crest of the hill I round a ruined square dry-stone 
tower, known as Turmartin, but consecrated to one of the 
numerous Saint Gregories of the Latin Calendar. His 
bones, or perhaps it would be safer to say his dust, are 
said to rest beneath the ancient building, from which he 
was believed to be able to quell the boisterous waves. 
There the Sound, also called by his name, lay far below 
parting the island from its smaller neighbour, against the 
precipitous coast of which the billows dashed so high as 
to be in sore need of such a storm-queller. In the distance 
lay the third of three islands, and beyond the rugged cliffs 
of the mainland tinted mother-of-pearl in the approaching 
sunset and white with a line of moving foam where they 
met the waters. Villages on the lower lying land seemed 
so close that one could almost drop a stone down the 
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chimneys of their cabins, from which the blue peat-smoke 
was stealing forth, where the evening meal was being 
made ready for the children and the men coming home 
from their work in the fields. An indescribable peace 
pervaded the place with a tranquil quiet; it seemed so far 
from the busy haunts of town-life and the manufactures 
of human industry, as to be restful alike for body and 
soul. 

Across the craggy top of the hill stood the high-pitched 
gables of a little roofless oratory, with its window over- 
looking St. Gregory’s Sound. When its founder lighted 
his hallowed candle, it would serve as a twinkling beacon 
to guide the fishers over that unquiet sea. There it has 
stood for at least fourteen hundred years, a _ lonely 
memorial of the piety of other days. Beyond was the 
little square enclosure of the laura containing a confused 
heap of the ruined sleeping-cells of the original com- 
munity. They had hard times, those ancient monks, long 
before the princely establishments of later monasteries. 
They lived in the open air and only slept under cover. 
Yet they were an industrious body of men, and traces of 
their cultivation were still to be seen around. Climbing 
over the rocks were the trailing stems of hops, which 
betrayed an unholy liking for a humming cup of nut- 
brown ale on the part of those saintly devotees. The 
lowly stump of a round tower still remains on the hillside, 
which had been alike belfry and fastness of the ancient 
monastery, which stood beneath. Now only a few faint 
traces of its great church were to be discerned: its stones 
consecrated to the service of God were used by the careless 
hand of the later Cromwellian garrison to build up their 
fortalice along the edge of the sea. Nemesis overtook 
some of those stout defenders of the Genevan discipline; 
they became Catholic and staying on the island formed 
part of the ancestry of the populace of to-day. 

The signs of human habitation were as yet far away, 
but the sounds arose to the silent hill-top and once more 
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the gracious nymph of solitude fled aftrighted. Down 
the slope I made my toilsome journey, doing my utmost 
to find the field-paths and the gaps in the inevitable stone 
walls, and sometimes succeeding in avoiding the precarious 
task of climbing their unsteady heights. Here I crossed 
meadows covered with rich grass and extending right 
down to the sand-dunes. There I saw before a cottage- 
door a boat-builder engaged in making one of the primi- 
tive canoes of the island. He had already put together 
its framework and was skilfully spreading it over with 
the pitched canvas, which would change it into a boat. 
The occasional tap of his hammer could be plainly heard 
in the still air and ever and anon he crooned to himself 
some old Gaelic song commemorating the heroes of his 
race. He was following the pattern handed down through 
long generations and using many of the same materials. 
Only canvas took the place of the hides of an earlier 
period. So the march of progress had gone forward, 
leaving him little moved and true to the traditions of the 
past. I thought of Brandan Saint and voyager, who 
started from this very island thirteen centuries ago with 
a fleet of similar canoes in search of the fabled Celtic 
Paradise—Hy Brasil— and who may have landed upon 
the shores of Florida. 

Along the sand-dunes was a shaking path leading direct 
to one of the few burial-grounds which are to be found 
in that stony land. It is indeed holy ground, since 
according to well-authenticated tradition the bones of 
three hundred saints lie buried beneath the shifting sands. 
Within the enclosure stands an ancient church tiny and 
roofless, which may have stood for fourteen hundred years, 
though its original entrance had been replaced by a more 
modern doorway, itself five centuries old. The resting- 
place of the original founder of the first monastic settle- 
ment is covered by the wind-driven sand. Sometimes it 
is exposed to the view: but it was hidden at the time of 


my pilgrim-visit. Here in the fifth century of our era 
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he lived and taught and died, and his memory is still 
cherished by the mindful affection of the descendants of 
those amongst whom he dwelt and laboured so faithfully. 
When a modern burial takes place in this hallowed spot, 
it is not usual to dig the grave until the mourners and the 
coffin are present. Then the sad task proceeds to the 
measured rhythm of the keening of the women. The same 
plaintive dirge accompanies the lowering of the coffin to 
its appointed place, and the throng of mourners moves off 
to commemorate the virtues and beauty of the deceased 
over the dim light of the cabin-fire. 

A rude road led to the village, which bears the saint’s 
name. Rain and wind had eaten away part of one of the 
sandy banks and disclosed the bones of a member of that 
primitive community, whether of saint or sinner who 
shall say? The front part of the skull was intact and 
must have belonged to a man of some intellect, if we may 
judge from its fine formation. I would fain have breathed 
the breath of life into the fragmentary remains of all that 
was mortal, that I might have learned the story of the 
past from his lips. But the wish was vain and I pursued 
my onward way in deep silence and solemn thought. The 
tide was slowly coming in and the waves rippled tran- 
quilly along the beach singing their monotonous lullaby 
to those who sleep dreamlessly so near to their plaintive 
plash. On the other side of the little inlet was the burial- 
ground of those of the Cromwellian warriors who remained 
constant to their stern faith, so that their bones might be 
parted in death from those of the Catholic votaries. To 
me the separation appeared alike foolish and uncharitable, 
since surely death is the one leveller of all faiths of all 
human differences. The sand blows over the one, green 
grass and daisies cover the other and death rules over all, 
breathing his chill quiet over Cromwellian and Catholic 
alike. Their long quarrel is over and they rest in peace. 

Alongside of the earliest harbour of the isle I found 
the mouldering walls of the castle. Upon one of the 
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stones is engraven a rude chess-board, wherewith those 
weather-beaten veterans amused their long leisure, till 
they too passed from earth. They used the sacred stones 
of the time-worn churches to build their fort and it is hard 
to forgive them their sacrilege. But they sleep peacefully 
enough now, their pitiless zeal and the points of their 
theological differences forgotten forever. The road passed 
through the untidy village with its miserable cabins, with 
their earthen floors and their enclosed gardens bearing 
little else than lean and straggling cabbage-plants. Here 
and there the national potato was carefully cultivated, 
and a tall fuchsia-tree put forth its bright blossoms with 
their deeply purpled bells. Here and there a stunted 
thorn-bush stood fragrant and beautiful with the glory of 
May. The clean inn played the part of a sentinel to the 
village and looked cosy and comfortable, though the wary 
voyager might wisely shrink from exploring the recesses 
of its beds. On Saturday evenings it would be noisy with 
its wonted company of sociable revellers, who may have 
found some difficulty upon occasion in pursuing the right 
one of two roads presented to their disordered vision, 
though drunkenness is rare in that favoured isle. 

By this time the tide had filled the lovely bay covering 
its rocks and bearing shoreward seaweed and a multitude 
of helpless creatures of the deep. The light of the setting 
sun flamed in its waters gilding them with living gold 
and enpurpling them with lustrous radiance. A smooth 
rock with a wall built at one end was used for fives and 
tennis, where the players could have plenty of spectators 
from the neighbouring road. It was still and untenanted 
when I passed it; but I could picture the eager zest of 
the rarely held revels, and the merry dancing beneath the 
open canopy of heaven. Next came the school for the 
fisheries: but its doors were closed, perhaps because the 
fishing season was at its height, and were destined to be 
opened for the long nights of darkling winter. The 
faithful tillers of the stony fields wended their way 
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homeward to meet their cronies over a pot of porter, or to 
listen to the voice of the seannachie as he told his tales 
by the twinkling blaze of the cabin-fire. Each in his 
turn uttered the habitual salutation, “Good evening 
kindly,” or if they were stricken with years, “ The peace 
of the Lord be with you,” the last spoken in such a tone 
of fervent piety as to be convincingly sincere. Then a 
herd of cattle would come along the road finding its way 
to shelter for the night. Sometimes a little urchin, proud 
of his high office, would assist the invariable dog in 
keeping his unruly charge from loitering by the way to 
snatch at seducing tufts of grass. Last and by no means 
least advanced a company of pigs under the sole command 
of a clever cur, which did not respect their susceptibilities, 
but by bark and bite succeeded in driving them safe home 
to share the living room of their respective families. 
The Catholic bell pealed forth its summons to “ Bene- 
diction,’ when I reached the port and entered my lonely 
inn. I sat down to my lonely meal, my mind overflowing 
with solemn and soothing thoughts both of the calm 
solitude which had folded me in its mantle of quiet, and 
of the memorials of an older time which had stirred my 
imagination to paint fancy-pictures of long ago. The 
sunset splendour faded away from the western heaven : 
one by one the stars came out upon the night-black sky. 
Anon the moon rose round and full, silvering the fleeting 
cloudlets and the rippling waters of the bay. The light- 
house on a neighbouring islet shot forth its revolving 
light like a star fallen from heaven and struggling to 
escape from its captivity. Once the measured plash of 
oars sounded musically, just breaking the silence of the 
night, as a solitary canoe found its way to “the desired 
haven.” The groups of gossips separated, and only the 
rush of the rising wind and the everlasting melody of the 
waters were heard in the tranquil stillness. The long day 
ended, as all delightful days must end, and I slept in peace 
to dream of the wonder and the wild beauty of that dear 


“Tsle of the West.” 
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By Joun H. BrockLEHurstT. 


HE recently published “ Letters” of George Meredith 
have been collected and edited by his sole surviving 
son, William Maxse Meredith, though it has been 
more than hinted that Lord Morley commenced the 
first delicate task of selection. They are not intended 
to form a narrative of his life. According to the preface 
J. M. Barrie and Thomas Seccombe have assisted in the 
work. Mr. Seccombe is the writer of the excellent brief 
biography of Meredith which has recently appeared in a 
supplementary volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, of which work Meredith in his playful, 
bantering way wrote to Mrs. Leslie Stephen in August 
1884 : — 

I see that the Biographical Dictionary is advertised. I trust 
that the Master of the Cemetery (Leslie S.) for this Necrology 
is content with the epitaphs on the tombstones ; meekly fore- 
thoughtful that his nineteenth century estimate will have no 
readers but the moons of the twentieth, and the moonstruck. 
What was thought of their lights by contemporaries, should 
be good literary burlesque. 

Now Meredith’s own name is on the list but with a 
biography attached to it that is wise, just and suggestive, 
no burlesque. The work of editing the Letters has been 
exceptionally well done. They run from 1844 to the year 
of Meredith’s death. Biographical items of interest, notes, 
and a slight running commentary are furnished to make 
them intelligible, but, occasionally one wishes for further 
information for they are of such absorbing interest that 
one does not care to miss the meaning of a single item. 
The editor somewhat anticipates this criticism, as he 
prefatorily explains that “the Letters are brought 
together and have been printed first and foremost for his 
friends, and this fact must explain whatsoever may 
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appear illogical, superfluous, and maybe obscure in this 
book.” 

That they are not complete is admitted, and the cry 
is already raised for more. Perhaps the call will be 
answered in the course of a few more years. It is only 
three years since Meredith died and it is hardly advisable 
to print all the available personal correspondence of a 
prominent man too soon after his death. The editorial 
judgment, however, has not injudiciously included any- 
thing to hurt or annoy the most susceptible. 

It is natural to institute comparisons between these 
Letters and those of other writers which have become 
treasures of our literature such as Walpole’s, Cowper’s, 
Lamb’s, and R. Louis Stevenson’s, but it is generally 
agreed that Meredith’s are inferior. They do not display 
the same leisureliness, repose, and love of the art of letter- 
writing of the authors named. One critic would have 
desired to read what Meredith had to say on Pater, 
Andrew Lang, Symonds and Shorthouse ; another remarks 
upon the absence of the names of Darwin and Wallace, 
Comte and Newman. But why trouble about the omissions? 
There are over 600 pages of letters, and all, except one 
from Leslie Stephen, are Meredith’s own, so we have ample 
and fine material before us, and we, who have not been 
privileged to have personal intercourse with him, are at 
last admitted as it were into his very presence and there 
learn to know the man as we have never known him 
before. 

Their reception has been rapturous, and the press has 
seldom if ever been so unanimously enthusiastic over a 
new book. They are found to be playful, buoyant, 
freakish, frolicsome, tender, delectable, enlightening; the 
language is plain, steady and clear; their style is spon- 
taneous and intelligible, and is seldom marred by the eecen- 
tricities associated with Meredith’s writing; their criticisms 
of his contemporaries are pungent. but valuable; the 
emotions are piercingly genuine; they reveal a fascinating 
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and memorable personality, an extraordinarily penetrat- 
ing mind; a large and prodigal genius; they are of intense 
and absorbing interest, and we have received into our 
literature a fine, high, illuminating piece of work. The 
Manchester Guardian led the chorus of praise on the 
morning of the publication of the volumes in a critique 
which I have not seen surpassed for generous and glowing 
appreciation. The prophecy of its opening sentence seems 
likely to be more than fulfilled : — 


The year has brought us, can bring us, no braver, richer, 
wiser books than these, and though criticism, as is proper, 
springs at once to the salute on this the morning of their 
first appearance, it will be long before it moves beyond their 
range, ceases to sound and distil them. 


The main facts of Meredith’s life are well known, and I 
will therefore only just remind you that he was born at 
Portsmouth on February 12th, 1828. Up to fourteen years 
of age he went to school in Portsmouth when he was sent 
to a Moravian School near Cologne. At the end of two 
years he was articled to a London solicitor, but soon gave 
up the law. He married twice, his first wife being 
daughter to Thomas Love Peacock. She died in 1861. 
His second marriage in 1864 to Miss Marie Vulliamy 
proved a perfect union. The letters he wrote at the time 
of his engagement reveal him a man capable of the most 
ardent devotion and enthusiastic admiration. 

This is how he writes to the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, his 
son Arthur’s schoolmaster, with whom he struck up an 
intimate friendship : — 


It is time that your friend should show you a clean breast. 
.. . He loves a woman as he never yet loved, and she for the 
first time has let her heart escape her. She is not unknown to 
you as you both immediately divine. She is the sweetest 
person I have ever known, and is of a family which above all 
others I respect and esteem. Her father is a just and good 
man; her sisters are pure gentlewomen; she is of a most 
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affectionate and loving nature. May I be worthy of the love 
she gives me! ...... My hope stands like a fixed lamp 
in my brain. I know that I can work in an altogether 
different fashion, and that with a wife, and such a wife, by 
my side, I shall taste some of the holiness of this mortal 
world and be new risen in it. 


Again in writing to Capt. Maxse on the same day : — 


My friend, I have written of love and never felt it till now. 

. I have much to pass through in raking up my history 

with the first woman that held me. But I would pass through 

fire for my darling, and all that I hope to endure seems little 

for the immense gain I hope to get. When her hand rests in 

mine the world seems to hold its breath, and the sun is move- 
less. I take hold of Eternity. 


And yet again :— 


The day when she is to be mine blinds me. Will it come? 
It flickers like lightning in my brain. It will not burn 
steadily. I can’t grasp it. What does this mean?—I am 
troubled, but I can work. 


As might be expected in letters of so intimate a 
character from a valetudinarian—for many years he never 
seems to have been robust—the references to his health 
and spirits are of frequent occurrence. A weak digestive 
apparatus was the bane of his life, but being possessed of 
more than the average amount of courage and will-power 
it probably interfered little in the end with his work, 
for in quantity alone it compares well with that of other 
writers. As I read in the letters passage after passage 
mentioning physical afflictions; as I saw his hopes dashed 
to the ground time after time through disparaging 
criticisms—and it meant monetary loss and financial 
straits when the public in consequence of the critics did 
not buy his books—I cast my eye upon the shelf of his 
books, the books which have gladdened many an hour, and 
widened my outlook on life, and was saddened to know 
that they were produced amid so much tribulation. A 
weaker spirit than Meredith’s would have sunk under the 
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united burden of ill-health and condemned labour. It 
meant work—outside that which he really loved—as 
reader to publishers, translator and journalist. 

In the main he was saved from absolute dejection by 
his confidence in his merits, and his determination, first, 
to let nothing deflect him from his chosen path, and then 
to meet his fate courageously. 

It was very early in his career that he wrote, in express- 
ing his admiration of Leighton’s “ Paolo and Francesca ” 

I have the delight to stand alone in my judgment of this 
as of most things, and I shall see the world coming round to 
my opinion and thinking it its own. Does that smack of the 
original George Meredith ? 


His sense of humour too, never .deserted him under the 
most trying circumstances. It is a wonderful help in 
carrying one through difficulties. Describing to a sick 
friend his own time of trouble he wrote : — 

However, I wore a smile through it, and chaffed doctor, 
nurse and myself. The thing to do in such a case is to rise 
humorously above one’s body, which is the veritable rebel, 
not the mind. 


Many times there is a boyish light-heartedness in the 
letters, particularly those to Sir William Hardman (nick- 
named by Meredith “ Tuck,” and the original of Black- 
burn Tuckham in “ Beauchamp’s Career”). A rise in the 
health barometer is usually accompanied by increased 
merriment and joy in the thought of being able to enter 
with zest into his work. Ile tells Captain Maxse* : 

What works I would throw off, if 1 had the digestion of any 
of the creatures that hope to be saved! Iam fretted with so 
much in my head that my hands can’t accomplish. 


Or, we read :— 


Health becoming really good. Conception blooming. 
Health sound and brain in fine working order. I begin to 
feel my brain once more. 


*The protagonist of ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career ”’ 
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At another time :— 


In poor mood for writing. An attack of stomach. I am 
lank, lean and cavern-chapped. I am net perfectly re- 
established, anzemic, vacuous, adust, songless, fountainless. 
Health only middling, but hard at work. Why do I work? 
I am not obliged (he was then sixty-one) and might survey 
mankind from the top of Fiesole. But the habit is on me. 
I have besides things to say which friends would forget. 


Finally in a letter to Leslie Stephen, when Stephen was 
about to undergo an operation, we learn something of his 
sympathy for a friend and his attitude towards the 
vicissitudes of life. He himself had submitted to the 
surgeon’s knife three times for stone in the bladder. 

The letter reads : 


You know how much my heart is with you. We both know 
enough of the accidents and the tenure of life to be able to 
bear a cheerful front to whatever befall us. I remember 
making my good man laugh, weapon in hand, the moment 
before he went to work. 


To the Meredithian not the least attractive feature of 
the correspondence is the light thrown on his manner of 
working. 

He tells us he never entered upon the composition of a 
novel with a light heart. He had, however, much to say 
and felt his time on this sphere short. He put in long 
days and a prolonged course of writing at night (I believe 
he was engaged upon “The Egoist’’) during one winter, 
and brought on a severe illness. It would appear that 
he always had a number of things in hand at the same 
time. On one occasion he was hard at work writing a 
5-Act comedy in verse, besides tales, poems, touches of a 
novel, and helping his wife at a translation. “ In truth,” 
he wrote, “ work flows with me.” 

Poetry was a recreation to him, if not more, for it 
might be thought almost necessary to his existence. It 
acted as a kind of safety-valve tor a surcharged brain and 
superheated emotion. 
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One of the strangest features emerging from the corres- 
pondence is, that he wrote verse more easily than prose. 
To Leslie Stephen he said in September 1882 :— 


I begin rather to feel that I shall write when I try—that is, 
in a manner to please myself, which has not been in my 
power for several months of late, though curiously I found no 
difficulty in verse. 


Five years later to another friend :— 


Latterly I have been forced to discontinue prose, owing to 
evil digestion and nerves. Verse does not tax me so heavily. 


At intervals it was an obsession; the dreadful curse 
bedevilled him, and pecks of poetry came from him, to 
use his own terms. 

And this verse! It is now generally acknowledged that 
it contains some of the finest fruit of his genius. In fact 
the opinion is held that his poetry will live when the 
novels are forgotten. Yet up to 1885 it had always been 
a charge upon him. Publishers would issue new editions 
of the novels but would not look at the verse, though at 
the date mentioned some of his best work of this kind had 
been accomplished, such as “ Modern Love,” “ Lucifer in 
Starlight,” “The Woods of Westermain,’ “The Lark 
Ascending,” and the never-to-be-forgotten “ Love in the 
Valley ” to mention a few of his poems at random. 

In a grateful letter to one of his critics in 1907 he tells 
him :— 


I did not expect to see in my time the chief aim of my 
work in verse struck upon with so sure a mark. I had no 
expectation at all, for my views are taken to be eccentric. 
They can hardly pretend to the title of philosophy, they are 
so simple. They are not the views of society it is true. But 
society is kept in animation by the customary, in the first 
place, and secondly by sentiment. It has little love of earth 
(or nature) and gives ear mainly to those who shiver with 
dread of the things that are, not seeing that a frank accept- 
ance of reality is the firm basis of the ideal. 
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We often hear of Meredith’s “early struggles.” They 
nearly became a life’s struggles. We find him at the age 
of thirty-three rejoicing over the saving of two shillings, 
“to a poet, no mean sum’; he is banished from Book- 
Clubs, while his literary reputation is tabooed as worse 
than libertine in certain virtuous societies; and one gets 
as far as 1902 and finds him still styling himself an 
“ unpopular novelist and unaccepted poet.” 

There is no doubt that he felt exceedingly the neglect 
of the reading public. He knew he was doing work 
worthy of attention and his judgment has been confirmed 
by a succeeding generation. More than once he proudly 
asserts that whatever the world might say and do, he had 
done his best, and he would be a bold man who to-day 
would say that it was not a best producing work worthy 
to rank with that of the highest names in our literature. 

The neglect of his works compelled him, in order to 
make a living, to produce more copiously than he would 
probably otherwise have done. To us this is great gain. 
Those works are ours for ever. We only regret that he 
did not enjoy the reward that was his due as novel 
succeeded novel from his pen. 

Amid all his trials he could write to his son Arthur, 
“ Literature is the craft one may most honourably love.” 

The following occurs in a letter to Edmund Gosse in 
1889 : — 


The English have hardened my outside and there has been 
a consequent process within. I do my work to the best of 
my ability, accepting the small result for the same which I 
get. Since I began to publish I have seen no varying in our 
public. 


And again in acknowledging a letter written by Mr. G. 
W. Foote complaining of what he, Mr. Foote, considered 
gratuitous hindrances to the circulation of Meredith’s 
works, we have the following passage :— 


To feel that men like you and B. V. read and have a taste 
for what I produce, is full of encouragement to me to write 
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on with good heart. . . . We will not speak of our public, 
which is a funny public, pardonable for its humours, and 
wants rough shaking and persistent teaching before it will 
have a zest for literature that is not directed to adorn a 
library or illustrate a drawing-room table. 


When the University of Oxford wished to confer on 
him an honorary degree he said :— 


The titular honour and the bruiting of it I value less than 
your Council’s goodwill, which gives me some sensation of 
pride in the work I have done. 


When he received the congratulations of some of the best 
men in the country on reaching his 70 birthday he wrote 
to Leslie Stephen, who took the leading part in working 
out the idea: - 


Your scroll of parchment with the honoured names on it 
was a surprise to me, for lam accustomed to regard my 
pronounced seniority as a simple matter of fact. The 
recognition that I have always honestly done my best, coming 
from men and women of the highest distinction, touches me 
deeply. Pray let it be known to them how much they 
encourage and support me. 


Of course the critics, not for the first time, have shown 
themselves to be in the main at fault. Discriminating 
criticism is perhaps now, but certainly was not, in Mr. 
Meredith’s middle life, cultivated with the assiduity that 
literary estimates require, and once it became the fashion 
to disparage and despise, contemptuous scoffing was the 
order of the day. 

The “Saturday Review” gently “ whipped” him for 
“Modern Love”; another paper called him “a meretri- 
cious clever, bold man,” while the “ Spectator” was taken 
to task by Swinburne, for its “ sort of criticism as applied 
to one of the leaders of English literature,” in a letter 
which becomes a panegyric on the poem defended. To 
the “Spectator’s”’ critic many thanks for calling it forth. 
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In after years Meredith had a quiet dig at the same 

paper. We come across this in one of the letters in 1870: 

Dickens gone! The “‘ Spectator ’’ says he beat Shakespeare 

at his best, and instances Mrs. Gamp as superior to Juliet’s 
nurse. This in a critical newspaper! 


Meredith was willing to admit that the critics struck 
justly here and there, however, and accorded to others the 
right to vigorous criticism which he claimed for himself 
in speaking of them. He could sometimes “ get back a 
bit of his own,” if you will allow the phrase, 

Once he wrote: 


I get slaps for having written ‘‘ Emilia.’”?’ I am eminently 
this or that, unpleasant, in review style. Have you ever met 
a reviewer? It is curious to see how small this thing that 
stings can be. 


In a letter to an American he deals with the charge of 
cynicism levelled against him thus :— 

In origin I am what is called here a nobody, and my 
pretensions to that rank have always received due encourage- 
ment, by which, added to a turn of my mind, I am inclined 
to democracy, even in letters, and tend to think of the claims 
of others when I find myself exalted. This is the advantage 
I have gained from sharp schooling. Good work is the main 
object. Mine I know to be faulty. I can only say generally 
that I have done my best to make it worthy. Someone 
accuses me of cynicism. Against that I do protest. None 
of my writings can be said to show a want of faith in 
humanity or of sympathy with the weaker, or that I do not 
read the right meaning of strength. There has been a con- 
founding of the tone of irony (or satire in despair) with 
cynicism. I must have overcharged the dose to have produced 
such an impression. 


He condensed his views in regard to criticism in this 
country in a couple of sentences :— 


England has little criticism beyond the likes and dislikes, 
the stout vindication of an old conservatism of taste. I have 
seen many reviews, not one criticism of my books in prose or 
verse. 
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We will now leave this feature of the letters to pass on 
to some of the opinions expressed upon the work of his 
contemporaries, and let us say in passing how considerate 
he was of the work of young authors, and generous in 
giving advice. Remembering some of the knotty sen- 
tences with which we have struggled in his writings an 
amused smile involuntarily passes over one’s face as we 
read in one epistle : — 

I am allowed the reputation of a tolerable guide in writing 


and style, and I can certainly help you to produce clear 
English. 


In two letters to John Morley he mentions instances of 
slipshod English that he has come across in the books 
they are discussing. 

In a book of Garnett’s he discovered the phrase “ By the 
first living Italian poet.’”’ The possible English of this 
is, he remarks, that the preceding have been dead ones. 
Garnett has not to be taught English, but, he means “First 
of living Italian poets.” 

In Rose’s “ Napoleon” he found, “the style flowing 
with its much matter”: but he “ voices,” and has his 
“that that,” and “had had,’ and Meredith thinks that 
“Even in a book of History the refinements might be 
practised.” 

The criticisms he offers on the works of young writers 
are of interest as indicating perhaps his own guiding 
principles. Here is the advice tendered to a lady story- 
writer in 1864:— 

Your characters do not speak the language of nature, 
and this is specially to be charged against them when they 
are under strong excitement and should most do so. 

Your defect lies in raw feeling. Time will cure this, if 
you will get the habit of looking resolutely at the thing you 
would portray, instead of exclaiming about it and repeating 
yourself, without assisting the reader on in any degree. 

There is real promise in your work ; but remember that the 
best fiction is fruit of a well-trained mind. Do not listen 
to the encomiums of friends. Read the English of the 
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essayists. Learn to destroy your literary offspring remorse- 

lessly until you produce one that satisfies your artistic 

feeling. 

These quotations from two letters will serve to illustrate 
the permanent value of the suggestions he made for the 
benefit of literary aspirants who came into touch with 
him, and, when he learned that he had been of some use to 
young men in aiding them to see the real life and guide 
their steps in it he was content to think that he had lived. 

There is a letter, dated 1903, of fine appreciation of 
“Love in a Life” written by Mr. A. N. Monkhouse. It 
held Meredith fast in the reading and would be remem- 
bered, and he concludes with the hope that the book 
would make its mark. 

Among the writers named who, at the time the 
criticism was made, had, or who have now made reputa- 
tions, are James Thomson of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” Henley, Robert Louis Stevenson and J. M. Barrie. 

Of the giants of the period whose names appear we have 
Victor Hugo, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, 
Carlyle, and Ruskin, some appreciated highly and some 
most severely handled. There is one allusion to Anthony 
Trollope. He thought his “ article on Cicero showed him 
to have feeling for his hero,” “ though,” he goes on, “ it 
reads curiously as though he were addressing a class of 
good young men—This is the effect of style or the absence 
of style.” 

For Hugo’s “ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ no praise seems 
to have been too high. It was “magnificent in conception, 
unsurpassed—leagues beyond us all—in execution.” 

Coming to Tennyson, Meredith appears to have viewed 
his work with great disfavour. He got “sick of Tenny- 
sonian Green Tea.” If it be granted that the censure 
passed upon the particular poems mentioned be just we 
know that in the rest of his productions there is much to 
call forth a more appreciative estimate of the great 
Laureate’s efforts, and it should be borne in mind that the 
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criticism is not that of a well-considered essay or mono- 
graph, but the easy, free talk of one friend to another. 

Meredith expresses the opinion that Tennyson has many 
spiritual indications but no philosophy. ‘ Enoch Arden” 
was ill done, and in twenty years’ time would be denounced 
as villainous work. “ The ‘ Holy Grail’ is wonderful, isn’t 
it?’’ ina sareastic strain. “ Lines satin lengths, the figures 
Sevres China—foremost poet fluting of creatures without a 
breath of vital humanity——he talks, he walks, he snuffles, 
and yet he appears divine!” ‘“ This stuff is not the Muse, 
it’s Musery. The man has got hold of the Muses’ clothes- 
line and hung it with jewelry.” ‘ But, the ‘ Lucretius’ is 
grand.” 


These strictures occur in a letter to Admiral Maxse, and 
in the concluding sentence he writes :— 

But answer me—isn’t there a scent of damned hypocrisy in 
all this lisping and vowelled purity of the Idylls? Well, just 
as you like. It’s fashionable, it pleases the rose-pink ladies, 
it sells. Enough. 


In a further letter, addressed to John Morley, he tells 
him that he could not summon heart to get the opening 
to speak his mind on the “ Idylls” in a review, and repeats 
his criticism in much the same language as that just 
quoted, finishing with “To be sure, there’s the mag- 
nificent ‘ Lucretius.’ ” 

“Queen Mary” impressed him favourably. He had 
great pleasure in the reading of it; the stateliness, the fine 
tone, the high tone, of some passages hit him hard, though 
it exhibited no trace of power . . . The work seemed to 
be good and he was glad to have it of Tennyson. 

There was a time when he preferred him to Shakespeare, 
he tells his son Arthur, in a letter in which he institutes 
a comparison between Ossian and Homer, but it only 
“represented a phase of thoughtful youth,” “the age when 
one likes the minor song and cannot quite appreciate the 
great organ-notes.” 

Meredith has some strong things to say against Ruskin. 
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He strives to hold the scales fairly but inveighs against 
his “ monstrous assumption of wisdom,” and “ his prepos- 
terous priestly attitude and inebriate conceit as against 
adversaries.” He found it difficult to speak mildly of a 
man who called John Mill blockhead, and dared to assume 
Carlyle’s mantle of infallibility on the plea that it was 
his master’s. 

Of all the writers of Meredith’s day Carlyle appears to 
have produced the deepest impression upon him. In 1865 
he thought of him as a hrmourist rather than as a philo- 
sopher, as a humourist with much truth to back him. He 
did not “ agree with him a bit, but he did like him.” 


Five years later we find him writing : — 


Read the ‘‘ French Revolution ’’ and you listen to a seer: 
the recent pamphlets, and he is a drunken squire of super- 
ordinary ability. 


Further on :— 


Spiritual light he has to illuminate a nation. Of practical, 
little or none, and he beats his own brain out with emphasis. 


He says to one of his correspondents : — 


You speak of vanity as a charge against Carlyle. He has 
little, though he certainly does not err on the side of modesty ; 
he knew his powers. The harsh judgment he passed on the 
greatest number of his contemporaries came from a very 
accurate perception of them, as they were perused by the 
intense light of the man’s personal sincereness. He was one 
who stood constantly in the presence of those ‘ Eternal 
verities ’”? of which he speaks. For the shallow men of mere 
literary aptitude he had perforce contempt. The spirit of the 
prophet was in him. He was the greatest of the Britons of 
his time. But if he did no perfect work he had lightning’s 
power to strike out marvellous pictures and reach to the 
inmost of men with a phrase. 


Much has been written of Carlyle since then but no one 
has spoken so pithily, and withal so wisely and justly, and 
it is all finely capped by the sonnet entitled “ To Carlyle,” 


Cc 
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on his reaching his 80th birthday. The sonnet does not 
appear in the published poems. 

Swinburne is another of the great Victorians with whom 
Meredith corresponded. There is a letter to him, written 
in 1867, just after reading his “ Ode on Insurrection in 
Candia,” in which he called the ode “the most nobly 
sustained lyric in our language, worthy of its theme. 
Broader, fuller verse he did not know, and his chief senti- 
ment was envy.” Then he goes on to say, “ I am passion- 
ately anxious to see ‘ Italy’ (“A Song of Italy”) and have 
a thousand spirits of fancy about it.” 

Some six years later we find him expressing to Frederick 
Greenwood, at that time editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the hope that he would review Swinburne’s “ Tristram.” 
He considered him, at his best, the finest poet and truest 
artist of the young lot, and he rejoiced whenever he heard 
that he had volumes in the press. On the occasion of his 
death, which was a heavy blow to Meredith, he paid high, 
generous tribute to his genius in the sy mpathetic letter he 
wrote to the poet’s dearest friend. It is the last in the 
book, dated April 13th, 1909, a month before he himself 
passed away, and runs thus :— 


That brain of the vivid illumination is extinct. I can 
hardly realise it when I revolve the many times when at the 
starting of an idea the whole town was instantly ablaze with 
electric light. Song was his natural voice. He was the 
greatest of our lyrical poets—of the world, I could say, con- 
sidering what a language he had to wield. 


Some of the letters which arouse a good deal of curiosity 
in one are those written to Robert Louis Stevenson. In 
them we find friendly criticism of the young man’s work, 
highly appreciative and at the same time of an advisory 
character. 

There are several letters to Thomas Hardy. Meredith 
could only give qualified approval to “ Tess” and thought 
the “ Dynasts ” would have been better in prose, in which 
he considered Hardy more at home than in verse. 
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I have passed over the letters written to Lady Ulrica 
Baring, some of the longest and most literary in the 
collection. In them he discusses with her religion, 
philosophy, and his writings, particularly “ Diana,” and 
there are references of a deeply interesting character to 
some of the foremost people of the time. 

We will bring our survey to a close with an extract from 
a letter to W. Clark Russell, dated January 24th, 1908, as 
it gives us Meredith’s opinion on the much-discussed 
question of the quality of the literature of our time. He 
writes :— 


Quantity in production we certainly have, but I notice here 
and there good stuff, and promise among some of the younger 
men. Besides you know the seventh wave. There must be a 
gathering of the waters before the surge is thrown on the 
shore. And my observation tells me that the minor work of 
the present day is altogether superior to that of the mid- 
Victorian time and before V. The hour is usually unjust 
to its own. 


Of this, no one knew more poignantly than Meredith, 
but his was a brave soul that seldom fretted and fumed 
against the world. He received its blows with a shrug 
and a laugh and doggedly fought right on, feeling he was 
doing good work. Neither the persistent lack of sufficient 
appreciation to make his efforts remunerative, nor the 
physical disabilities and trials of his later years broke his 
fine spirit. Through a spinal complaint he lost the use of 
his legs; he also became deaf, and when Holman Hunt 
“shared Milton’s woe, most grievous for a painter,’ 
Meredith courageously wrote to him: “As for us two, we 
will say that the gods may rob us of everything except the 
heart to endure.”” Space will not permit of any reference 
to be made to the numerous allusions to the novels 
and poems while they were germinating in his brain 
and in process of construction. Sometimes we are as 
it were in his very workshop when we read “ Emilia goes 
slowly forward,” “ dreadful hitch in S. Belloni” (he pub- 
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lished “ Sandra” at his own risk). He considered “Rhoda 
Fleming” “a right excellent story.” In January 1863, 
he thought it was rushing to its end, but in August he was 
still resolving “to rattle it off.” “‘‘ Vittoria’ lags,” then 
he is “ hot upon ‘ Vittoria,'”; “it has his best writing.” 
“ He knows the workmanship is good.” Two years later 
he tells Swinburne that “ Vittoria” passes to the limbo 
where the rest of his works repose, and so on concerning 
“ Harry Richmond,” “ Beauchamp,” “ The Egoist,” and 
“ Diana.” Thus a re-reading of our old favourites will be 
undertaken with a knowledge of the external circumstances 
attending their production, and of Meredith’s own criticism 
in some cases that cannot fail to add to the interest of their 
perusal, j 

We must pass these things by, and also much more of 
interest. Of national affairs, international relations, 
social questions, this would not be the place to speak. We 
have confined ourselves to the literary aspect of the letters, 
and in so doing have left at one side also the expression 
of opinions concerning religion, an influence far more 
profoundly active in his inner life and character than we 
perhaps expected. 

We have in times past admired his work, praised his 
genius. He was on Olympian heights, great and mys- 
terious, god-like and inscrutable, and now as he stands 
revealed a man among men he is still great, a mighty 
spirit always fighting bravely on, “merry in harness” to 
use his own expression, determined to follow the course 
he deemed to be right, in “ the scorn of consequence,” and 
it is pleasant to think that, ere he died, he knew he had 
won his way to fame, with a competency that provided for 
his comfort and well-being. He was a devoted husband, 
a wise father, and a loyal and affectionate friend. 

He was indeed a true man and we can say of him, as he 
said of another, “ Such men live on in us, and more, they 
are the higher work of Nature which she will not let pass 
away. They have the eternal in them.” 
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THE NATURE CULT. 
By W. R. CREDLAND. 


i HIS life would be quite endurable but for its 

amusements,” said Sir G. C. Lewis in a brilliant 
instant of humorous inspiration. The placid lake of the 
philosopher’s mind had doubtless been ruffled by some 
untoward suggestion anent summer holidays, and those of 
us who flatter ourselves that the wheels of the cosmos 
would instantly cease their motion were our essential 
assistance withdrawn, are always startled by thoughtless 
references to possibilities so wild and unreasonable. As 
with our daily bath, however, when the first shock has 
passed, there follows a gracious feeling of well-being, so 
is it with the idea of a brief surcease from important and 
constant sweat of brow. ‘The thought sinks into the mind, 
there takes root, and almost ere we are aware of its 
insidious growth, the fever of restlessness is upon us, and 
we are doomed. Life assumes a different and more genial 
aspect; we note that there are many things, even many 
men, who toil not neither do they spin, and yet the world 
revolves on its axis just as of old. Why not join the 
throng of joyous idlers for a while and ruffle it with the 
best? At this stage the seriousness of the problem falls 
on the mind with appalling force. What to do, where to 
do it, and the wherewithal with which it shall be done, are 
oppressive. We have a vague impression that delectable 
idleness is a fine art not to be acquired save by assiduous 
cultivation. The shades of a host of born idlers whose 
lazyings were not devoid of profit to themselves and man- 
kind haunt the memory. Charles Lamb mooning away 
time to such delightful purpose at Ponder’s End; Leigh 
Hunt passing rich “hours of idleness” in almost play- 
fully enforced detention; FitzGerald communing beneath 
that shadowing tree of his with the immortal Omar 
Khayyam, and that glorious Bohemian Mortimer Collins 
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carolling to the larks the song wherein he thus expresses 
the desire of his heart :— 

I would it were always summer, 

And that champagne were always iced. 
It is with a sigh that such fruitful fleeters of the happy 
hours as these are allowed to fade from remembrance, for 
imitation of them implies the possession of the incommu- 
nicable gift—genius. Something more practical must be 
considered, for the majority of us have not the endow- 
ments of the lotus eater, and our idleness is perforce but 
a brief interlude between work and work. 

Contrast gives as pleasing a spice to a holiday as it does 
to life. To those of us who are, for the most part of our 
days, “in dismal city pent,” the country appeals with 
sweet insistence. We long to fly away from the town’s 
choking tentacles of brick and stone, as ardently as did 
the poet from whose heart went up this lyric ery for 
deliverance : — 

From the weary, hateful town, 

And the wheels round me for miles, 
And the hurrying up and down, 

Of the base whom gain beguiles, 
And the roar and rush of trade, 

And the smoke which is its breath 


and to see the clear blue of heaven above us and fill our 
lungs with the fragrant air that blows across mile after 
mile of open field and moorland. The country calls to 
us as irresistibly as does the mystic East to those who 
once have heard her compelling cry, for to us dwellers in 
the city her quiet nooks and resting places, her wooded 
dells where tinkling waters soothe the ear, her perfumed 
meadows “ kirtled deep with flowers,” her lanes bordered 
with tall hedge-rows whereon the honey-suckle and the 
wild thyme blows, her drowsy hamlets which seem steeped 
in the dreamy calm of an endless afternoon, are as a 
revelation of the earthly paradise. Yet the majority of 
us, being slaves to habit, still haunt the seaside in our 
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holiday hours, and the glory of its charm is not to be 
denied. To my mind, however, the country affords the 
intenser contrast, the greater variety and splendour of 
change and interest, the deeper and more recreative 
enjoyment for the active body and the contemplative 
mind. But to fully and rightly absorb and appreciate 
its fascination you must carry thither the seeing eye, the 
open heart, and a generous endowment of the poetic spirit. 
The love of Nature, and certainly the writing about her 

in such wise as did John Ruskin and Richard Jefferies, is 
a comparatively modern acquirement. Little of that 
subtle communing with her many moods and manifesta- 
tions familiar to us to-day was known in the eighteenth 
century. Toward the end of that era intuitions and 
suggestions like unto the modern feeling stirred in the 
breasts of Goldsmith and of Burns, but to Johnson it was 
an alien thing despite the rhetorical beauty of his descrip- 
tion of the Happy Valley in “ Rasselas.” When Boswell 
tried to entice him to the Highlands with glowing pictures 
of their wonders, the Great Cham insisted that it was 
easier and just as profitable to “sit at home and conceive 
rocks, heaths, and waterfalls.’ Other contemplators of 
the wild grandeur of Scottish mountain scenery could 
only speak of it as “savage” and “horrid.” Yet it was 
in Scotland that the revolt of the poets against the 
exclusiveness of the doctrine that “the proper study of 
mankind is man” had its birth. Among the earliest 
singers who felt the “vernal impulse” riot in his blood 
was Allan Ramsay, he who told of the life and loves of 
“The Gentle Shepherd.” Burns acknowledged in him a 
gifted forerunner, hymning his praise in such kindly 
manner as this :— 

Thou paints auld Nature to the nines, 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 

Nae gowden stream thro’ myrtles twines, 

Where Philomel 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines, 
Her griefs will tell! 
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In gowany glens thy burnie strays, 
Where bonnie lasses bleach their claes ; 
Or trots by hazelly shaws and braes 
Wi’ hawthorns gray, 
Where blackbirds join the shepherd’s lays 
At close o’ day. 


The return to Nature begun by Ramsay, heralded the 
renascence of romanticism in English literature. This 
sweet infection soon crept into many imaginative minds, 
and ere long another Scot, James Thomson, raised his 
voice in song inspired by the sights and sounds, the charm 
and suggestions of Nature. His “ Seasons” are animated 
and enlightened by observation and sentiment which, save 
for some of the sylvan scenes in Shakespeare, found 
therein almost their first expression in English verse. He 
was a genuine lover of the country, he took Poesie by the 
hand, and led her from the hot-house air of towns and of 
courts back to the fields and woods and mountains, and 
made her once more free of her native realm. Then 
through Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, and Burns the revived 
love for and tender, sympathetic, or passionate interpre- 
tation of Nature passed on to its culmination in Words- 
worth and the Lake school of poets. Distilled in the 
alembiec of their wondrous minds, it became beautified and 
spiritualised, and resolved into the crowning perfection of 
deathless verse. 

Since that outstanding period poets and prose writers 
innumerable have vied with each other in offering up 
their souls and their conceptions at the shrine of Nature. 
So various and so remarkably rich in thought, knowledge, 
feeling, and beauty has been the literature inspired by 
their deity that it is almost an impossible undertaking to 
suggest to him who may desire to approach the shrine in 
the rightly devotional spirit which of them should be his 
guide to the Temple. Much will depend on his cultivation 
and the bent of his mind. If he feels a yearning to nestle 
“close to Nature’s heart,” then should he take unto him- 
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self Thoreau’s “ Walden,” and after dipping therein he 
may find his true salvation lies in “ camping out” in the 
woods or by some murmuring stream, and there allowing 
the poetry of animate and inanimate things to sink slowly 
into his soul. Whilst camping thus he will also find the 
marvellously thought-compelling and strangely revelatory 
works of Richard Jefferies a faithful help and pure 
delight. From “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” the “ Story 
of My Heart,” the “ Pageant of Summer,” and half-a- 
dozen other of his books the real intoxicating afflatus will 
be imbibed. When he describes wild things and corn- 
fields and pastures you feel that the world might be 
destitute of humanity. When in the open air, under the 
blue sky and the drifting clouds, the sunshine falling on 
the brook, the wind blowing from the downs, for him and 
for you there is nothing but the present moment, neither 
questions of the day nor hopes, griefs, or sorrows, only 
feelings and senses fed and ministered to by the elements. 
The fitful fever of life is no longer upon you, you are 
absorbed in and become one with the soul of the universe. 

Should Art be your favoured mistress, then how to see 
the beauty and picturesqueness of nature in all her endless 
variation, impressiveness, and transcendent glory will be 
taught to you by that keen observer and pleasant com- 
panion, the Rev. William Gilpin, one of the earliest of 
our prose writers to understand and elucidate the charms 
of landscape. His “ Essays on Picturesque Beauty,” his 
* Principles of the Picturesque,” and his “Forest Scenery” 
should accompany you in your search for “ subjects.” 
Then, too, your outfit will not be perfect without a pocket 
edition of Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters.” Nothing need 
here be said of that epoch-making work except that its 
utility is as great as the joy and marvel of it are perennial. 

It may be that the aspect of nature which most 
intimately appeals to your heart is that represented by 
the facilities she offers for indulgence in the passionate 
desire, said to be inborn in Englishmen, to “ go out and 
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kill something.”” Should this be even so, then, in truth, 
your condition is perilous, for the literature of sport 
is so vast as to be overwhelming. Many of its writers, 
too, were, and are, true lovers of Nature, and close 
observers of the habits and peculiarities of the “ fish, flesh, 
and fowl,” whose sport-giving endowments draw them 
irresistibly to stream and field and woodland. And chief 
of these is the ever-youthful Izaak Walton, whom the 
angler will always love with a love passing that of a 
brother. There is also dear old Gilbert White, whose 
“ Natural History of Selborne”’ still remains sweet with 
the pure aroma of the country. Of present writers, at 
least, there must be mentioned Mr. C. J. Cornish, that 
essayist who calls himself “A Son’ of the Marshes,” and 
Mr. John Burroughs, whose sympathetic and penetrating 
studies of Nature come to us from across the Atlantic. 
Walking and riding are lowly arts, not quite as yet 
relegated to the limbo of things forgotten by the charms 
of the cycle or motor-car. Their appeal to the active 
body and the contemplative mind is very powerful. Even, 
if you be not physically strong, a walking tour, a jog-trot 
on a quiet nag, or slow progression through the country 
in a trap, are all possible, and splendidly remunerative 
adventurings. Desultory walking is the ideal form of 
introduction to Nature. Close commune and sweet con- 
verse with her may only be obtained when you can pause 
at any moment, examine with eye and hand, or lie prone 
and still beneath some wide-spreading tree while the wild 
life shyly ventures into movement around you. In such 
times and moods, should the reading fancy take you, it 
may be that a volume of that strange gipsy-like creature, 
George Borrow, will jump with your humour. Much to 
be commended in such case is “ Lavengro,’ as a most 
delightful guide to the charming nooks and corners of 
rural England, and necessarily should follow its sequel, 
“The Romany Rye.” Or in differing, though not less 
pleasing strain, Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” the most 
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finely nature-inspired work of fiction in our language, will 
attune you to the pervading harmonies. 

As companions, which will speedily become friends, in 
riding or driving, you should have the “ Rural Rides” of 
that mighty wielder of strong and amusing English, 
William Cobbett, and some of the many books of Mr. 
Hissey, who has driven from end to end of Britain, 
“ gathering gear” of many delightful kinds, which he has 
transmuted into equally entertaining and informing 
volumes. 

He who turns to Nature in any of the tribulations of 
life will assuredly find such reward as Gray tells of when 
he sings :— 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 


The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are open paradise. 








AN ECHO OF RUSKIN, 
By J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


TANDING before me on the table is a faded photo- 
graph. It was taken thirty years ago, and represents 
a group of literary pilgrims resting at the close of a long 
summer’s day. Time has played havoc with the little 
band; the members are scattered far and wide over the 
earth. Some I shall never again see; some live under the 
Southern Cross and only meet at rare intervals, while on 
all who still survive :- 
The dust of life has settled down 
On heads that once were black and brown 
And turned them white and gray. 


But, in spite of a generation’s lapse, as they were then 
they appear to me now, eternally young, in old-fashioned 
dress, low-cut collars, and Dundreary whiskers: unmis- 
takably mid-Victorian. If, as we are told, the body 
totally changes in seven years, the continuity of imperish- 
able impressions is all the more wonderful. Without the 
aid of brush or camera these youthful friends remain in 
my mental portrait gallery unchanged and unchangeable. 
In the centre of the picture there is a figure whose features 
seem familiar and yet strangely remote: like and unlike 
those I see reflected in the glass :—it is myself. 

As a club we were nine months old, and to bind us still 
closer together after a successful first session it was 
decided to have an excursion. Behold us then, a band 
of kindred spirits, after an hour’s run in the Scotch 
express, leisurely driving, on a bright, breezy, jubilant 
June morning, through leafy lanes to Malham, tingling 
with youth and expectation of the unravelled hours. 
Jests not a few, and chestnuts hoary with age passed 
without punishment: the jocund morning was a warrant 
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for almost any foolishness, and wisdom and gravity, 
though not forgotten, were kept severely in the back- 
ground. To comport with our character, however, we did 
occasionally give ear to a literary allusion—a scrap of 
folk-lore—a local ballad—a legend or tradition connected 
with the district: or a piece of more or less authentic 
history. At Kirby Malham we halted to inspect the 
church where an autograph of Oliver Cromwell, witness- 
ing a wedding, is carefully preserved in the vestry. 
Arriving at Malham, we quickly departed to Gardale 
Sear, which only two of us had hitherto seen. The gorge 
is terraced with grassy slopes beneath the shelving ledges, 
and overhanging crags from which grow old yews and 
other trees in perilous positions. Where the chasm begins, 
the rocks, three hundred feet high, are precipitous, and 
beetle in frightful fashion over the narrow pathway. 
Scrambling over the rough rocks and boulders, we soon 
came in view of the fall. The stream from the moor 
above hurls itself from the lip of the towering precipice, 
through an immense natural arch, plunging and dashing 
down the rocky face of the cliff in a succession of most 
beautiful cascades. Leaving the picturesque scene with 
reluctance, we climbed out of the ravine by the aid of 
natural worn footholes, frequently pausing to enjoy the 
romantic surroundings, and made our way to Malham 
Tarn and Cove. The Tarn is the largest sheet of water in 
Yorkshire, and the Cove, for majesty and sublimity, has 
scarcely a rival in England. It is a huge amphitheatre 
of white limestone, toned with brown and gray and red 
stains, and partially clothed with scattered shrubs. From 
the base of the vertical cliff the river Aire issues bubbling 
out of subterranean darkness into the light of day: but 
on rare occasions the waters of the Tarn flow over the 
stupendous declivity. When this happens, as the height 
of the cliff is about double that of the Falls of Niagara, 
the sight must be gloriously thrilling. Thomas Hurtley, 
of Malham, writing in 1786, says: “ From the apex of this 
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cove, after what is in this part called ‘a rugg,’ or a 
succession of rainy or tempestuous weather, when the 
water-sink at the southern extremity of the Tarn is unable 
to receive the overflux of the lake, there falls a large and 
heavy torrent, making a more grand and magnificent 
cascade than imagination can form an idea of.” 

As there were several ardent botanists and geologists 
in our party, the escarpment of the great Craven Vault 
proved a rich hunting ground for rare Alpine plants, and 
specimens of the various grit, sand, and limestone forma- 
tions. The amateur scientific plant-gatherers maintained 
their enthusiasm to the end, but the energies of the stone 
collectors perceptibly oozed under the sun’s hot rays; and 
the tap, tap of the hammers was heard at longer intervals, 
as the bags of specimens increased in weight; and it was 
unkindly remarked on the way back that many bags grew 
more and more like deflated balloons from surreptitious 
dropping of stones where grass was rank. 

But how divinely beautiful was the day, how tired and 
happy we were; what a picturesque old inn it was where 
we dined; and what a genial soul the landlord proved 
himself to be: crowning our previous pleasures by telling 
us in the snug smoking room stories and anecdotes of 
Ruskin, who often stayed at the house—and showing 
interesting letters from him, until I for one looked at the 
favoured Boniface as Browning must have gazed on the 
nameless immortal whom he apostrophised in the famous 
line :— 

What! did you once see Shelley plain? 


Inimitable was the description, told with a broad Yorkshire 
accent, and interspersed with quiet chuckles, of his first 
acquaintance with the great art critic. “One day,” he 
began, “a gentleman, on the elderly side, drove up to the 
door and asked if he could have two rooms on the first 
floor, and perfect quietness. I told him I thought he 
could, as we’d plenty of rooms to spare, out of which he 
could take his pick, and we wer’nt such a noisy family, as 
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families went. ‘ Very well, landlord,’ he said, after he’d 
looked round, ‘ your rooms suit me, and I'll stop.’ And 
stop he did, and for a good long while too. At first I 
couldn’t quite make him out. I thought he wer one of 
those finicking men that don’t know their own minds. 
But he knew his; and when he’d made it up there wer no 
stirring him. He always had his meals in a private 
sitting room: and he wer very partial to be served by a 
pretty waiting maid we had. In fact he wer the most 
particular gentleman I ever came across; what he liked 
he stuck to, and what he didn’t like he wouldn’t have at 
any price. Some folk might think he wer a bit standoffish, 
but in two or three days, when I saw how the land lay, him 
and me got along together like two inkle weavers; and I 
took care nobody ever interrupted him when he wanted to 
be left alone. He wer affable and free-spoken enough 
most times, but you’d to let him begin, and then talk went 
on like a house a-fire. If you broke in on him when he 
wer in one of his brown studies, he’d a way of looking at 
you that wasn’t what you might call encouraging: and if 
he did say anything you wern’t likely to forget it in a 
hurry. He wer queer in his ways, to be sure, but he 
always paid up like a man; and if you did anything to 
please him, there wer no stint to his gratitude. Well, 
things had got nicely settled down; we liked him, and he 
seemed to take a fancy to us, when one evening, coming 
in from one of his long rambles which he wer very fond 
of, he said to me in his straightforward fashion: ‘ John, 
I want you to drive me to Hellifield to-morrow morning 
to catch the Edinburgh express, what time must I be 
ready?’ Ten o’clock, sir, will give us nice time to do it, 
I said. ‘ Very well, I will be punctual.’ 

“Next morning when t’trap came round he wer ready, 
and we started for Hellifield station. It wer a rare grand 
morning, and t’country wer lovely: and as we jogged 
along we talked about folk, and farming, and what he 
called devil driven machines, until what wi’ one thing 
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and another, I forgot I wer tied to time. ‘The upshot wer 
we reached Hellifield to see t’ tail-end of th’ express 
vanishing on t’ road to Scotland. Of course I started 
making excuses, but Mr. Ruskin soon stopped that. He 
didn’t say much, and he said it very quietly; but I drove 
home again with the idea that if old England ever fell, 
it would be because such men as me couldn’t be relied on 
to fulfil their promises. However, we parted friendly, 
and as we shook hands, he said he would give my house 
one more trial. And he did, more than one, but you may 
take my word for it, gentlemen, that Mr. Ruskin’s never 
missed a train since through me.” 

“ But the funniest thing happened,” continued the 
landlord, after a drain of his own October home-brewed, 
and a few contemplative whiffs: ‘on the very next visit; 
when the Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, then Secretary for 
Ireland, came to spend a short holiday. Hearing that Mr. 
Ruskin was in the house, he asked me to take an invitation 
to dinner. I told him I didn’t think it would be much 
use, as Mr. Ruskin was very faddy about his company. I 
took the message, and as I expected, the invitation was 
declined, with the remark to me that he wern’t going to 
have his peace disturbed by any Radical M.P. whatsoever, 
Secretary or no Secretary. I fancy he wrapped up the 
refusal in politer words in his note, but the two never met 
while Mr. Forster stayed. And yet,’ commented the host, 
“T’m certain sure Mr. Ruskin would sit himself down 
and have his dinner with a hedger and ditcher by the 
roadside, in as free and easy a fashion as you please, just 
as if he’d known him all his life. A rare, fine man is 
Mr. Ruskin.” 

With such talk did genial John Benson beguile the 
after-dinner hour: but as he proceeded, his voice became 
more and more subdued and reverent, while he recalled 
the many intimate conversations revealing the personal 
thoughts and private opinions of his famous guest and 
friend. And I, hero worshipper that I was, listening as 
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to the voice of an oracle, could scarcely have felt more 
fascinated and entranced had the author of “ Fors 
Clavigera”’ himself suddenly entered the room and taken 
his seat in our midst. I was under a spell of spiritual 
exaltation that remains to this hour. To me, that quaint 
Yorkshire tavern was transfigured into a temple of the 
Muses, because therein a great master of style had 
sojourned, and walked, and talked, and written some of 
the noblest and purest passages of prose in the whole 
range of English literature. 

The grandfather’s clock in the corner struck seven; it 
was time for us to go. The sun was casting long shadows 
when we started on our homeward journey, and my last 
view was the sight of our entertainer standing in the 
doorway of the inn like a symbolic figure of smiling 
hospitality. 

As we drove back in the cool of the evening, I regis- 
tered an unspoken vow that no long time should pass 
before I again visited so pleasant a retreat. A generation 
has passed away, and the fervidly-made vow is still 
unredeemed. Mr. Ruskin did not pay any more visits: 
and kind-hearted John Benson,—model host, and best of 
men—fell upon evil days, and vanished into the unknown. 
My heart fails me whenever I think of returning, for I 
fear that change and actual contact with the present may 
dispel an experience which lingers in the memory like a 
delightful dream. 

And so, wistfully, I take one more look at the fading 
picture, and tenderly replace in the portfolio, this silent 
but eloquent reminder of a day let down from heaven. 








SOME NOTES ON BORROW: HIS BOOKS 
AND PERSONALITY. 


By B. A. REDFERN. 


Apart from the value of style as an embalmer and preserver 
of thought, it has this other value, that it is a secret window 
through which we can look in upon the writer. 

—Alexander Smith—Dreamthorpfe. 

HERE are many readers of George Borrow who fail 

to discover “the perfection of style” with which 

he is credited by experts, and further, it is open to 

question whether any person of erdinary literary acumen 

who has taken up the study of his Works, has not at first 

felt some disappointment. Doubtless he would find them 

strangely unequal in quality, carelessly unbalanced in 

arrangement, frequently inconsequential and discursive, 

often diffuse, and would then wonder why any author 
with such patent defects should rank as a “ classic.” 

Still he would feel impelled to read on, and as he did 
so would gradually become conscious of qualities in 
Borrow which would induce him to make his fuller 
acquaintance. He would note with admiration the easy 
flow of diction, the felicity of phrase, and the vivid 
presentation of the romantic or picturesque, in humanity, 
and the physical creation in general, which are displayed 
in his Works, and would in the end admit that his claim 
for the high appreciation of the critics was warranted. 

He would discover, even though he might not be able to 
find Borrow’s judgments sound, his arguments convincing, 
or his story credible, that he had to deal with a writer of 
great originality and special personality, and would 
become curious to know what manner of man was this, 
and what were the influences which had produced a being 
so strange, so whimsical, so egotistical, yet so engaging 
and withal so imposing, as George Borrow. 
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There has appeared in the present year (1912) a “ Life 
of George Borrow,’ by Herbert Jenkins, in one volume, 
which gives us not only the substance of what had been 
obtainable in the last century, chiefly from the two 
volumes of the enthusiastic American, Professor Knapp,* 
but also that of certain hitherto unpublished facts and 
documents obtained from official sources, or from men and 
women who had known Borrow personally. 

From these three volumes, and Borrow’s own books, we 
have now at our disposal all that is, or is ever likely to be, 
available for us in forming an estimate of the man and 
his works; although be it noted there is still a “ veiled 
period ” of his life, extending from 1825,—when he was 
22 years of age—to 1832, of which we have no reliable 
record.t 

There are now few lovers of English Literature who 
have not formed some impression of our author, or who 
do not know something of the strange happenings of his 
career, and it is not necessary here to do more, nay even 
that may be thought superfluous, than refer to them in 
outline, or brief summary. 

In following his life-story we cannot but note, in 
passing, that fortuitous concourse of circumstances, 
beginning long before his birth, which resulted in the 
production of a being so remarkable as the author of 
“The Bible in Spain,” and “ Lavengro.” He descended 
on the paternal side from a race of Cornish yeomen who 


* Published in 1899 by John Murray. 

+ That is no record which can be satisfactorily vouched for, 
although there have been many ingenious guesses, and some 
plausible suggestions on the subject. Borrow, though often 
asked, both directly and by inference, never told us where and 
how he spent that time, and we can only conjecture as regards 
his reasons for keeping it a mystery. Even a slight know- 
ledge of his character would lead us to believe that had his 
experiences in those years been such as would, from his point 
of view, have done him honour, we should have known all 
about them. 
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had owned—and done military service for—certain acres 
of land in The Duchy, from time immemorial. He was 
the second son of Sergeant Thomas Borrow, who after 
thrashing his employer (who was also Head-Borough of 
Liskeard), and being compelled to enlist as a consequence, 
had subsequently encountered the pugilistic ‘‘ Champion 
of England” in an hour’s battle, which, as an Irishman 
might say, ended inconclusively. George’s mother, who 
was first seen by the Sergeant on the boards of a travel- 
ling troop of comedians, was by birth Ann Petrement 
(pronounced Parfrement* in Cornwall), was of Huguenot 
stock, some members of which had settled in Norfolk at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

George (or George Henry, as he was christened) was 
born at East Dereham in Norfolk,—the burial-place of 
the poet Cowper—in 1803. Sergeant Borrow, who had 
served in the Guards for eight years, became in time 
Quarter-master, and afterwards Lieutenant and Adjutant 
of Norfolk Militia, and he was engaged i in fixing quarters, 
or recruiting for his regiment, in many different and 
distant stations of our Islands at the time of Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion. 

In the many removals which this involved, the Borrow 
family was carried from garrison to garrison, on foot, or 
in baggage wagons, and George got his early education 
on the roads, in camp, or in barracks in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. At the peace following upon Waterloo, 
the regiment returned to the Depét at Norwich, and 
George then went as regularly to the Grammar School of 
that city as his vagrant disposition would permit. At 
length, after an abortive attempt to establish himself with 
three schoolmates, and a brace of pistols, as a cave-dweller 
at the seaside, he became a lawyer’s clerk, and so con- 
tinued like a caged badger until the death of his father 

* Borrow, in an autobiography sent to the compiler of 


‘* Norwich Antiquities ’’ spells the name Petrement, and also in 
‘* Lavengro.” 
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in 1824. He then went to London, armed, and (as he 
thought) well-provisioned with some translations of 
foreign sagas and ballads, and certain essays on specula- 
tive subjects, which he hoped to dispose of advantageously. 
In this he did not succeed, and was soon brought to the 
verge of starvation, but eventually on obtaining payment 
for the compilation of some “ Chronicles of Newgate ”—or 
other such work,* he determined to take to the open road, 
and the free spaces which had always such charms for 
him. He bought the pony and cart, tent equipage, stock- 
in-trade and goodwill of a travelling tinker, accepting 
along with them some dangerous responsibilities, and the 
necessity of learning the trade before he could earn a 
penny. 

He had many extraordinary adventures with gypsies 
and other “ vagrom men” and women, with whom he fell 
in by the way, talking with all, observing and noting all, 
fearing none, and holding his own by sheer force of 
character and strength of arm. He spent some months 
in this way, and then we hear nothing more of him for 
seven years—the veiled period to which reference has been 
made. It was held by some of his acquaintance, on 
insufficient evidence, that he spent it in foreign lands, 
learning, if not acquiring, the languages of the countries 
he traversed, which, if one of his statements is correctly 
recorded—or true—must have included India. 

As a child and youth he had learnt Romany—the gypsy 
tongue—in Norfolk, Erse in Ireland, and Gaelic in Scot- 

*In “ Lavengro ”’ he speaks of having, at this period, written 
in a phenomenally short time a certain ‘“‘ History of Joseph 
Sell,’ for which he received £20. Whoever printed or published 
that work, if it ever was a work, could not have profited much 
by the transaction, for not a single copy has ever reached the 
reading public, and the only knowledge we have of this “‘ Sell ”’ 
is contained in this statement of Borrow. If a copy of the 
work could be found at the present day it would no doubt 
provide the finder, if he were also the seller, with a little gold- 
mine, and would settle a long-disputed question. 
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land, and now, when in manhood he presented himself at 
London in 1832, it was found that he had added several 
continental languages to his store of philological acquire- 
ments. He learnt “‘ Manchu,” in a few weeks, so as to fit 
himself for a position in China, which he sought at the 
hands of the British Bible Society, but which he did not 
obtain. That Society, however, at a later date offered him 
an agency in Russia which he accepted, and the duties of 
which he performed with great credit and satisfaction to 
all concerned. Whilst at St. Petersburg he published the 
“Targum,” a collection of metrical translations from 
thirty languages and dialects. On his return from Russia 
he was sent by the Society to the Iberian Peninsula, where 
except during an interval of return to England for a 
few weeks, he spent five years (1855—1840), “ the happiest 
of his life” he calls them, yet they were those in which 
he passed through the perils, privations, imprisonments, 
and other terrible or ludicrous experiences which are 
recorded in his “ Bible in Spain.” 

On his second return to England after a short time 
spent in London, during which he took the opportunity 
of being married, he went to reside on a small property, 
belonging to his wife, in the country of ‘“ The Broads.” 
Though he was still at intervals a wanderer, he now 
occupied much of his time in arranging for publica- 
tion the notes he had made on his travels, and an era of 
great tribulation and anxiety, for author and publishers 
alike, was entered upon. “The Zincali” (afterwards 
called “ The Gypsies of Spain’’) appeared in 1841; “ The 
Bible in Spain” in 1845; “ Lavengro” in 1851; “ The 
Romany Rye” in 1857; “ Wild Wales” in 1862; and 
“ Romano Lavo-Lil” (a word-book of the English Gypsies) 
in 1874.* 

*He also published at different periods from 1825 to 1892, 
English translations of foreign ballads and poems, in which he 
proves that, however great he may be as a prose-writer or a 
philologist he has no claims to be called a poet, and his verses 
may be treated as negligible by the student; they are only 
interesting as curiosities. 
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By the publication of “The Bible in Spain” Borrow 
was brought into notice, even became a celebrity, in some 
circles, and his next book was eagerly looked for, but 
‘Lavengro”’ proved a disappointment on its first appear- 
ance, and was adversely commented on by most of the 
critics of the time, although it has since had full justice 
done to it by themselves or their successors. His later 
works did not add much to his fame, and although he was 
held by a select few to be a “ master of English prose,” he 


“ 


still remained “ caviare to the general.” 

He settled down at the close of a life of astonishing 
activity and achievement to what was to him a living 
death of seclusion at Oulton in East Anglia, almost alone 
(his wife had died in 1869), sad, embittered, neglected, 
and well nigh forgotten of men, until 1881, when he died, 
aged 78. 

George Borrow has now, however, come to be regarded 
as “a classic,” a writer with whose works all literary 
students should make themselves acquainted, and two of 
which are reckoned “ among the most delightful books in 
the language, the famous books of the world.” 

Some critics have even described Borrow as “ unique 
in literature” and one of the most modern of these 
after saying this, continues :——“ and it is difficult to find 
anyone with whom he may be compared profitably.” That 
dictum is perhaps true as far as it goes, but we may at 
least be permitted to carry comparison so far as to say 
that there is much in Borrow which reminds us of other 
writers, notably “ Drunken Barnaby,” Pepys, Bunyan, 
Defoe, Swift, Smollett, Le Sage, and Rousseau, and surely 
that list of prototypes would suggest an interesting, if not 
profitable, line of further enquiry.* 


*In this conjunction pray forgive me for offering a personal 
note. I have lately had occasion to compare and contrast the 
style and other characteristics of Charles Lamb and George 
Borrow, and did so with both pleasure and profit, to myself at 
least. 
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Before leaving this matter of comparison it may be 
noted that there is a delightful passage in an article by 
F. H. Groome, in the “ Bookman,” which is quoted by 
Mr. Jenkins, to this effect :—‘ It is not as philologist, or 
wild missionary, or folk lorist, or antiquary, that Borrow 
lives and will live. It is as the master of splendid, strong, 
simple English, the prose Morland of a vanished road- 
side life, the realist who Defoe-like, could make fiction 
seem truer than fact. To have written the finest fight in 
the whole world’s literature, the fight with the Flaming 
Tinman, is surely something of an achievement.” 

In certain “ Notes upon George Borrow” by Theodore 
Watts (or Watts-Dunton, as it is now written), who was 
his personal friend, he says, “ picturesque he always is, 
powerful never,” after having already stated in the same 
article as follows: “There are passages in ‘ Lavengro’ 
which are unsurpassed in the prose literature of England— 
unsurpassed I mean for mere perfection of style, for 
blending of strength and graphic power with limpidity 
and music of flow.” From these two differing statements 
we can deduce the fact that great critics may not only 
differ with others, but also with themselves. ‘ Never 
powerful, quotha!’’ Why it would be possible to quote 
passages from Borrow worthy to stand along with some of 
the finest in our literature for their vigour and their 
energy. Some of his pictures of natural objects and 
phenomena impress the reader’s imagination with a sense 
of the author’s power as much as those of a master in any 
of the Sister Arts, and his vivid descriptions of action, 
if not always true to Nature, are at least forcible and 
compelling. Speaking of his work as a whole one might 
not be inclined to describe it as powerful, but undoubtedly 
this critic of two minds was wrong in his “ never power- 
ful” estimate. 

When in those “ Notes” the critic enters into detail, 
he is more happy, as when he says:—“ He is content to 
give us the Wonderful without taking that trouble to find 
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for it a logical basis, which the literary master would have 
taken, and instances might easily be multiplied of exag- 
gerations in Borrow which are apt to lend a sense of 
unreality to his most picturesque pages.” 

Well, apart from the debatable question of Borrow’s 
mastership in this passage, this is well said, for certainly 
the most notable thing in the Works and the personality 
of Borrow is his abnormal curiosity, and his love of 
recording what is strange or astonishing. And it is worth 
noting that he is able to pass on this sense of curiosity 
and wonder to his readers who enjoy their excursion with 
him into the fields and dingles of Romance, and feel a 
lively interest in the strange beings and happenings which 
he introduces to them. 

Often, however, these readers go on to wonder what will 
come next, and how the writer will contrive, within the 
bounds of reason, to get out of some situation, or bring a 
brilliant dialogue to an end without absurdity, when 
suddenly there comes a solution of continuity and they 
are brought up with a jerk or a hyphen—disappointed it 
may be—but still wondering, and like Mr. Weller, think- 
ing it “ rayther a sudden pull-up,” and “ vishing there vas 
more.” 

It was doubtless this curiosity and love for what was 
strange and removed from general observation which led 
him to begin the study of many languages—some of 
them obscure, if not wholly obsolete—which he eventually 
acquired, but he was also much influenced by a desire for 
fame and the admiring appreciation of his fellows, which 
became at last an obsession, and was the cause of much 
suffering to him in the later days of his life. His chief 
books, “ The Bible in Spain,” “ Lavengro,” and “ Romany 
Rye,” purport to be portions of an autobiography, but 
they are evidently the romantic setting of some facts of 
their author’s career, and the reader does not—or stays 
not to—enquire whether what he reads is the exact 
description of an actual scene or occurrence, since he finds 
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it so enjoyable, and also that the narrative has all the air 


of being the simple truth. This verisimilitude is not 
absolutely sustained however, and it is observable that the 
long arm of coincidence is stretched out on several 
occasions to an inordinate length. 


Borrow’s style is far from faultless then, but it has at 
least one great pervading excellence. It embodies the 
writer's thoughts in a form which suggests that they are 
produced with the greatest ease and spontaneity. There 
is no seeming strain after effect, and the stream of ideas 
runs on as clearly and freely as the waters of a mountain 
brook. And it is also remarkable that in most cases it 
furnishes us in direct, simple, nervous English, by some 
occult magic, with the very atmosphere of the scene or 
situation which the author describes. 

There are many important works in the reading of 
which special knowledge of the author’s personality is 
neither desired nor supplied. The subject matter and its 
treatment are all that concern the reader; but in dealing 
with Borrow he makes acquaintance with a striking human 
figure of exceptional personality, of which he would fain 
know more at other hands and from other sources than 
that of self-revelation. And fortunately some of these 
are available, but before going on to them let us see what 
he says of himseff in his “ Romantic Ballads,’”’ published 
in 1826, when he was twenty-three years of age. The 
lines—addressed to “ Six Foot Three ’’—will serve as a 
specimen of his verse: 


A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk ; 
Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 
And then be neither sick nor dumb; 
Can tune a song, and make a verse, 
And deeds of northern kings rehearse; 
Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend; 
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And though averse to broil and strife 
Will fight a Dutchman with a knife; 
O that is just the lad for me, 

And such is honest six foot three. 


And now “ Place aux Dames,” 7.c., after Borrow, where 
he usually placed them. 

Borrow was not a ladies’ man, and we find that the 
women whom he met generally spoke unfavourably of 
him. Caroline Fox says he was “‘a tall, ungainly, uncouth 
man with great physical strength, a quick penetrating eye, 
a confident manner, and a disagreeable tone and pronun- 
ciation. But he was courteous, and not displeased to be a 
little lionised, for his delicacy is not of the most suscep- 
tible.” Lady Eastlake has written of him as “a fine man, 
but a most disagreeable one. His face is expressive of 
wrong-headed determination.” Frances Power Cobbe 
says, “I never liked him, thinking him more or less of 
a hypocrite . . . if he were not a gypsy he ought to have 
been . . . egoism is the only explanation of his occasional 
lapses into bitterness or rudeness.” 

A Cornish lady, however, gives us a different impression 
of Borrow, and the portrait she presents is more like the 
man we would fain have the author of “ Lavengro”’ to 
have been. She says:—‘ He was a fine tall man of about 
six feet three, well proportioned and not stout, able to 
walk five miles an hour successively; rather florid face, 
hair white and soft, eyes and eyebrows dark; good nose 
and very nice mouth; well-shaped hands—altogether a 
person you would notice in a crowd. His character is not 
so easy to portray. ‘The more I see of him, the less I know 
of him. He is very enthusiastic and eccentric, very proud 
and unyielding. He says very little of himself, and one 
cannot ask him, if inclined to. He is a marvel... He 
seems to know everything.” 

There are two portraits of Borrow in Jenkins’s volume. 
That on page 36 represents him as a youth of eighteen, 
and was painted by his brother John. The frontispiece is 
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taken from a picture by Thomas Phillips, R.A., and it 
shows him in mature manhood. It is the finely artistic 
portrait of a very handsome and stately gentleman, with 
aquiline features and a somewhat supercilious expression. 
Leland (Hans Breitman), his fellow authority on Gypsy 
lore, describes him as “a large, fine looking man who 
must have been handsome in his youth.” 
Dr. Gordon Hake, addressing the author of ‘“Aylwyn,” 
(T. Watts-Dunton), speaking of Borrow, says :— 
Then while Lavengro towering by your side, 
With rose complexion, and bright silvery hair, 
Would stop amid his swift and lounging stride 
To tell the legends of the fading race 
As at the summons of his piercing glance, 
While you called up that pendant of romance 
To Petulengro with his boxing glory 
Your Amazonian Sinfi’s noble story! 


And in quoting this, “Aylwyn” speaks of Borrow as a 
‘silvery-haired giant striding along with a vast umbrella 
under his arm . . . a gigantic green umbrella that would 
have satisfied Sarah Gamp herself.” ‘I asked Hake, ‘ Is 
he a genuine Child of the Open Air?’ ‘ He went into the 
Dingle and lived alone there,’ said I. ‘ But,’ said Hake, 
‘the most damning thing of all is that umbrella ’——” 

Colonel Elers Napier, author of “ Excursions along the 
Shores of the Mediterranean,” tells us that when he was 
at Seville he observed “a tall gentlemanly-looking man, 
attired in a strange costume of sheepskin. He was of fair 
complexion with brilliant black eyes ... There was 
something so remarkable in his appearance that it was 
difficult to say to what nation he might belong. He was 
tall with a commanding appearance, yet though appar- 
ently in the flower of manhood his hair was so deeply 
tinged with the winter of either age or sorrow as to be 
nearly snow white.” He had thus met Borrow. 

By these and other such sidelights in addition to the 
variously coloured lights of his own magic-lantern we are 
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enabled to conjure up for ourselves a picture of the man 
Borrow in his habit as he lived. A big-framed, bright- 
eyed man of Saxon type, but also of Roman and Celtic 
ancestry, whose skin is bronzed by constant exposure to 
the “sun and the wind on the heath,” or other open 
spaces, and whose limbs are kept strong and supple 
by regular exercise. One blessed with a sound constitu- 
tion, and general good health, but who was, as he tells 
us, subjected at times to a strange kind of hypochon- 
dria, which deprived him of all energy during its con- 
tinuance, and left him prostrate at its close.* A daring 
and accomplished horseman, whose liking for horses he 
describes as a “ passion’ with him, and whose power over 
those and other animals was of the nature of a charm. 
An excellent swimmer, who was credited with having 
saved more than one life by the exercise of that art, and 
a handy man ever ready to work, play, fight, or risk his 
life for others, on land or water. A man of few wants and 
simple tastes in food, dress and other such physical 
matters, and only exigent in those affecting health and 
cleanliness; yet quite capable of heartily enjoying the 
luxuries he did not require, when they came readily to 
hand. One who had the power of steady application, and 
was ever ardent and strenuous as a worker; conscientious 
in performance of duty; honest, even to Quixotism, in 
money transactions with others, careful but not parsi- 
monious in his own; being ever generous and helpful to 
the poor or needy with both hand and purse; and lastly 
in thus speaking of his morals, it may be noted that he was 
a good son and husband, and that he led a clean and 
temperate life. 


‘“ ” 


He was a “ good hater” (in the Johnsonian sense) and 


had many strong prejudices, of which those he held 


* The recurrence of these ‘‘ horrors ’’ as he calls them, forms 
the subject of one of his chapters in ‘‘ Lavengro,”’ and his 
description of their effect upon him is most graphic and 
gruesome. 
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against the Church of Rome—especially the Jesuits—and 
against those common enemies of all authors, publishers 
and critics, were the most notable. 

His partialities were not perhaps as pronounced as his 
prejudices, but they were remarkable for their variety 
and eccentricity. Among them are included English Ale, 
the English Bible; an umbrella, either as a shelter, a 
weapon, or a badge of respectability ; prize-fighting as a 
sport for gentlemen; Armenian as a language for lovers; 
and Welsh poetry as a pastime for Kings; whilst he 
greatly affected fellowship with rogues and vagabonds, 
gypsies, and tramps, road girls and apple-women, jockies, 
and horse-coupers, publicans, and other sinners 

We gather that he was, as a child, gloomy, introspective, 
and self-c ontained, a puzzle to his parents and either a 
constraint or negligible object to those who should have 
been his playmates, but we find on reading his memoirs, 
that the shyness, or love of solitude which this seems to 
imply was not that of modesty. His manner in later life 
suggested not so much that of either humility or dignity, 
as of self-importance and independence, carried almost 
to the extent of arrogance. 

“Nothing pertaining to humanity did he hold foreign 
to him,” and what his quick eyes and other organs of sense 
did not tell him of the men and women he met, his lips 
at once asked for. He then became inquisitive, even at 
the expense of good taste, and we can well understand 
how in spite of (possibly because of) the frank and breezy 
style of address which he adopted, he did not always make 
a pleasant impression. He challenged, rather than drew, 
attention, and was always more desirious of calling forth 
the wonder and admiration of his fellow creatures than he 
was of their liking or their kindly feelings, and conse- 
quently he was more satisfied with the society of his 
inferiors in position or education than of those who did 
not recognise themselves as such. 

This sense of self-sufficiency and satisfaction increased 
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as he grew older. He had been a democrat (in theory at 
least) in the early days when William Taylor of Norwich 
—“ Godless Billy” as he was called—had been his guide 
in religion and politics, but he was always as much of 
an autocrat as he could be, in practice. 

He usually finished up an intimate friendship or a 
business connection with a quarrel. For instance, he 
had relations with members of three generations of 
Murray & Son (which firm published all his more impor- 
tant works) who treated him throughout with tact and 
courtesy, consideration and forbearance, but whom he did 
not repay in kind. He also--though there might be some 
reason for excuse in the beginning of the matter in this 
case—wrote that savage indictment of his old friend 
Sir John Bowring, which appears in the Appendix to 
“Romany Rye” under the heading of “An Old Radical ;” 
than which there is nothing more bitter and venomous, 
even in Swift. 

It is recorded of him that in his last few years, especially 
after he had lost by death his much loved and loving 
mother, and his wife, he became a broken and melancholy 
recluse, irritable and even quarrelsome, and that he was 
considered by his poorer neighbours “a funny tempered 
man,” while the better placed ones avoided him. 

Borrow does not seem to have taken much interest in 
modern literature, and his references to, or judgments of 
his contemporaries are not of great value. He speaks of 
Tennyson as a writer of “ duncie books”; of Wordsworth 
he remarks that “to induce sleep nothing could be more 
efficacious than a slight prelection of his poems”; while 
of Keats he affected ignorance, and asked on hearing talk 
of that poet’s merits, “Have they not been trying to 
resuscitate him?” He believes Scott “to have been by 
far the greatest poet with perhaps the exception of 
Mickiewicz* that Europe had given birth to during the 


* The Polish Poet. 
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last hundred years .. . He was greater than Homer”; 
and he (Borrow) admired Tate and Brady’s version of the 
Psalms, “but his admiration is rather caused by the 
beautiful poetry which that version contained than the 
religion.” 

But however remarkable was this neglect of the moderns 
and contempt—treal or assumed—for their powers or pro- 
ductions, on the part of Borrow, they do not greatly 
concern us. He had been, from childhood, when he first 
read “ Robinson Crusoe,” an ardent student of the great 
English stylists, especially those of what is spoken of as 
the Augustan Age of our Literature, and it is not likely 
that the charm of his style would have been more potent 
or more acceptable to his readers if he had steeped himself 
in the Literature, and modelled himself on the form of 
his contemporaries of the nineteenth century. 

Undoubtedly he lacked that culture which is as neces- 
sary for a formation of good judgment on Art, as for the 
equipment of a great artist; but we must all admit that 
he was a masterly craftsman, a pen-wright of special 
genius. He will always command the atication of a large 
circle of readers; if only because of his remarkable story 
and personality, his qualities of quick visualisation and 
clear expression, and his healthy—if somewhat strained— 
Philosophy of Life. 

And lastly, it may be noted that George Borrow has a 
particular claim upon the attention and high appreciation 
of all Englishmen as one of those : — 


.... English in heart and in limb, 
Strong with the strength of the race to command, to obey, 
to endure, 


who have loved and honoured their native land. 
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RIVA AND THE LAGO DI GARDA. 
By Laurence Cuay. 


was in 1866 the Emperor of Austria having, as he 

claimed, “saved the honour of his arms in Italy,” 
found it politic to cede the lovely twin province of 
Lombardo-Venetia to France. 

It accompanied his acceptance of the mediation of 
France in the matter of a little war he had on his hands 
wherein he had Prussia and Italy for foes. The French, 
with as little delay as was decent (a matter of three 
months), then transferred it to Italy which had set out to 
win it by the sword. Italy certainly had fought for it 
before aided by the French and, later, by their recent 
allies the Prussians, but it came to her in the end as spoil 
reluctantly parted with, rather than as won at the sword’s 
point. 

Napoleon III stipulated that the cession should be 
subject to a confirmatory plebiscite of the inhabitants. 
The figures were eloquent—640,000 for the transfer of 
allegiance, 60 against! 

The cession included nearly the whole of Lake Garda, 
esteemed in Italy as the “ pearl” of Italian lakes. The 
lake is, roughly, of pear shape, the stalk end to the north, 
and the new Austrian boundary included just the tip end 
of the stalk, wherein is situated, beautifully enough, the 
small town of Riva, which thus remained Austrian. The 
whole district in the palmy days of the Venetian Republic 
had been part of the Venetian territory, and traces of that 
older allegiance are still to be found. The population is 
Latin, and the old Germanic or Teutonic domination had 
been one of militant mastership and not one of “ peaceful 
penetration’ and ultimate absorption. 

We had approached Riva from Venice and Verona and 
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had to change on to a narrow gauge railway at Mori, a 
name perhaps reminiscent of an ancient landslip of fatal 
memory, evidence of which still abounds, and which 
fourteen or fifteen centuries have not sufficed to obliterate. 

Except as to its method of haulage the railway resem- 
bles a tramway system, for it runs for the most part as an 
unfenced railway line by the roadside. This line climbs 
a neck of rocky land lying high between the hills, rising 
by the old device of returning on one’s tracks at an ever 
increasing altitude. After crossing the narrow summit, 
the line gradually descends to the wide and luxuriant 
valley or plain, and travels past the picturesque village of 
Arco, to the stalk end of the Lago di Garda where Torbole 
and Riva are situated. Arco lies at the foot of an isolated 
and precipitous mass of rock, the summit of which is 
crowned at the very edge by a castle of most romantic 
aspect. In former and less peaceful days, that ruined 
castle must have commanded the whole nexus of valleys 
in its immediate neighbourhood. The mountains of the 
Austrian province of Tyrol behind, were one of the 
favourite haunts of Garibaldi in his guerilla warfare 
against the Austrians, a mode of warfare in which he had 
always excelled. The highest point of the line between 
Mori and Riva, just where the line turns to descend to 
Arco, affords the first view of the Garda lake by looking 
over Torbole in the hollow. We could scarcely have been 
more fortunate than in the clear bright day and in the 
hour when the sun’s declinature threw the right bank of 
the lake into a luminous shadow. It seemed to cast upon 
the everlasting hills a bloom as delicate as the bloom upon 
a peach. The atmosphere on that side was not thickened, 
but as it were suffused with rich colour which yet subdued 
all detail and hid it in an alluring mystery. The water 
of the lake was “ looking, in the summer sunshine, as if 
it was the one well of blue which the sunbeams drank to 
make the sky of.” This end of the lake is partially closed 
in towards the horizon by mountains that literally guard 
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it on either side. The mountains on the right project 
into the lake in several mighty abutments, the outermost 
somewhat of the character of a headland. On both sides 
the blue waters lapped the feet of the hills, and a small 
yacht with canary-yellow sail set the seal upon a harmony 
of colour which was perfect. The unexpected lay not 
alone in the marvellous beauty of the scene but also in 
the strong suggestion of loneliness, as of a far northern 
sea, which lay over all. The absence of villages from the 
banks, villages so common to all other Italian lakes and 
in parts of Garda, meant the absence of the human 
element, which fact the toy-like yacht but served to 
emphasize. The shading off of the waters to a steely hue 
at the far view, accentuated the fjord-like character. and 
aided the suggestion of Arctic loneliness. 

Garda is perhaps the most beautiful, as it is the largest, 
of the Italian lakes. The Torbole-Riva end excels in the 
deep rich colour of its waters, set as a jewel in its unspoiled 
shores. Garda is not nearly so well known to English 
people as the Lake of Como. The latter, particularly at 
the Como end, is decidedly inferior in beauty, so many 
villages and buildings lie at the feet of its surrounding 
hills and on the hill sides and summits, with their accom- 
paniments of gigantic advertising signs and the hideous 
perpendicular scratch of a funicular, that Como is 
despoiled of much of the beauty which was its birthright. 

The waters of Garda, mile after mile, until nearly forty 
are told, are blue as the bluest sky, colour varying in its 
shades with the hour and weather and locality, from 
ultramarine to cobalt or goblin. The water is so clear 
and clean that the limestone rocks that bed the lake and 
refract the light can be seen in the shallower parts, 
seemingly thirty or forty feet down, clear in every rocky 
detail. The colour of none other of Italy’s lovely lakes 
equals, in our opinion, that of Garda. 

The sail from Riva at the north end to Descenzano at 
the south is one of excelling beauty and interest. The 
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villages, where they do occur, are always of picturesque 
appearance, and gain in interest if we are mindful that 
they have been the scene of historic events so far back as 
the days of Charlemagne and Charles Martel. The inhabi- 
tants are now largely engaged in the cultivation of lemons 
and oranges, particularly the former. The high square 
stone pillars which are built in rows to support the wires 
carrying the heavy branches of bearing trees, are charac- 
teristic and occur at frequent intervals along the margin 
of the water. We could not but wonder how the lemonries 
in front of those seemingly inaccessible summits are 
reached without long and arduous toil, for there was no 
suggestion of their being reached by boat. 

Riva is quaint and pleasing. The old section of the 
town surrounds the port and the small square quay on 
which the Italian customs house, presumably by Austrian 
courtesy, stands. It is flanked by an _ old-fashioned 
colonnade and shops, with a square clock tower or church- 
less Campanile in a corner. The latter has a double dial 
on a single face, shewing the hours of 1 to 12 in one circle, 
and then, in an inner circle 13 to 24. The tower was 
built out of the stones of a former town wall. 

The railway runs into the town almost to the water's 
edge, behind the old town, and the terminus is literally 
locked in by the custom’s guard-house. The main road 
from the station to the town is planted alternately with 
magnolias and palms, all well grown trees, and we were 
fortunate in seeing the magnolias full of magnificent 
blooms. 

The avenue in the grounds of the hotel was lined with 
palms, and, as a background to these, a wall of climbing 
red roses in most luxuriant bloom. These grounds 
extended on the other side of the hotel to the edge of the 
lake, and at night the fireflies glided from point to point 
by hundreds, here and there and everywhere, little 
sentient lamps of soft light. 

At night, too, the searchlight of the Italian gunboats 
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sweep the lake continuously in search of smugglers, but 
what is sought to be smuggled, or if it be worth while for 
the customs to keep up the search, we wonder. 

But before night—evening—and the charm of a summer 


evening at Riva is made poignant with a sensuousness to 
which the coloured waters, the shadowed mountains, the 
moonstone-light of the flitting fireflies, the evening star 
and the song of the stream which, close by, loses itself in 
the lake, all contribute. 

We felt Riva had won our hearts and that it will draw 
like a magnet for many days to come. 








“A WAYSIDE PHILOSOPHER.” 
By W. D. Costey. 


Knowledge is a thousand times more highly to be prized 
when it is not of the sort that is to be gathered from books, 
but only from the lips of those who have acted a part in the 
world.—Eothen. 


. Have you a match sor?” 

The heavy white dust had so completely deadened 
the sound of approaching footsteps that I looked up 
somewhat startled from my seat by the roadside. I saw 
before me a short, sturdy figure of a man, long past middle 
age apparently, for the ruddy face was seamed and 
wrinkled, the bristling red hair and beard liberally 
sprinkled with white. Keen dark eyes, beneath bushy 
eyebrows glanced at me with shrewd yet humorous 
glances. He was markedly neat and clean, wore some 
kind of heavy brown homespun, and somehow gave the 
impression of a policeman in mufti. 

Supplied with what he required, he sat down near by, 
and in silence we gazed out over the wide expanse of 
country before us. Extending far to the south, lay the 
wide ramifications of the Lee estuary, making innumerable 
loughs and bays, shut in by low hills. Rich meadows lay 
between us and the water which was without a ripple, and 
reflected clouds, hills and trees with marvellous distinct- 
ness. The September sun declining in the west poured 
down intense heat and filled the warm moist air with 
yellow light. The greens of grass and foliage were such 
as can be seen nowhere else surely than here in the 
extreme South of Ireland. 

Yet is a sadness that is almost pain mingled with the 
pleasure; caused, who can tell, whether by the visible 
signs of poor husbandry in the fields below—rushes here 
for want of drainage, there thistles, and on every side the 
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all too frequent gaps in the careless, untidy and yet 
beautiful hedgerows—or perhaps by some unconscious 
impression that decay seems to have settled over all, or 
combined with these, memories of the ruins on almost 
every hill of what were once the homes of petty Irish 
chieftains, or again it may be, that morning’s impressions 
of the ruined quays and warehouses of Youghal, still 
standing by the beautiful Blackwater as she stood when 
cumbered with the produce of half a province; now all too 
large for the petty traffic carried on in corners of them— 
too vast to keep in repair, and only less time-worn than 
the hulks rotting on the shore below. 

“A beautiful country,” I said at last. 

“ Like a dale of the wurruld, there’s little ails it, sor, 
but them’s that’s in ut,’ said the newcomer, and we 
smoked in silence. 

“You'll be from the other side the wather—the North 
belike?” he asked. I owned to Manchester as my native 
city. 

* I know ut well. I was after keeping a book-store in 
Scotland Road, Liverpool, for six or seven years. Doing 
well I was too wid the papers and such like. Though had 
I broken me neck I’d have lost me best customer for the 
books,” he said with a chuckle. 

“Not many of you return who have once left,” I said. 

“IT come from Clonakilty” (pointing across the estuary). 
“TI grew weary of the sight of nothing but houses and 
houses to ut—the castles of the Britons that never will be 
slaves, Heaven help ’em—and sick for the sight of some- 
thing as God made ut. I'll tell you this, sor,’ he said 
with sudden fierceness, “‘ and it’s true as if written wide 
across God’s own heaven in stars; there’s many a square 
mile in England, with more wrong and injustice to ut, 
than all Ireland.” 

“T daresay you are right,” I said. “There’s often most 
noise where there’s least hurt.” 

It was very still, across the water came the jerky 
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* plunk-plunk” of oars, though the boat was too far off 
to be seen through the haze of heat. 

He was evidently pursuing his own train of thought, 
but finally turned and with a deprecation that for some 
reason brought a flush to my face, said, ‘“ Don’t you think 
now, that man Ruskin did not altogether be in the right 
of ut, in his great condemnation of machines and inven- 
tions? Surely things the wurruld would be the poorer 
for the loss of. Wasn’t the great mistake of ut that has 
caused the sorrow of your great cities that the masters 
took all the gain of them at the first, and the work folks 
got little or none, and the streets for the half of them? ”’ 

“Tm afraid you are beyond me,” I told him “ though 
I have thought it a hardship that what were great gifts to 
some, should have meant poverty and ruin to many. I'll 
even own to a sneaking sympathy with the machine- 
breakers.”” And I quoted Stanley’s lines :— 

The world is very odd, you see, 

Tis hard to comprehend it; 

Yet to one thing we all agree, 

God won’t and we can’t mend it. 
“ It’s a hard world and only the young and cocksure have 
the rights of it.” 

“And the clargy, and the clargy,” he replied with a 
manifest and simple sincerity, that was a fine testimonial 
to Roman efficiency. 

He sat quietly tapping the ground with his heavy stick 
now and again, frowning heavily. 

“You don’t like the verse?” I asked. 

“T do not then. “Iwas a coward wrote that who ever 
he was. Ill match ye wid wan of Father O’Shea’s ould 
tales, he does be everlastin’ gatherin’ about the country, 
one with maybe a better manin’ to ut than that.” 

“Td like nothing better,” I said. 

“Well you'll not be knowin’ the Father, he’s from off 
the Quay yonder, but he does be wonderful set on these 
ould Irish songs and tales, and wid a fresh one he’s the 
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likes of an old hen wid a new egg, everyone must hear of 
it. I doubt I misrember the words of it, but ’twas like 
this :— 

“Tn a bit of a village away among the hills of Kerry 
there was once a boy, did be terrible set on the music. 
The ould fiddle of him was for ever tucked under 
his chin, when he wasn’t workin’. Now one mornin’ 
there wandered into the place out of the night, a great, 
thin slip of a man, terrible dark in himself and the legs 
of him like stilts. And he had a fiddle in the crook of his 
elbow. Begorra! but he was the masther player, that 
one! He’d play the way you'd be thinkin’ you'd see the 
‘wee folk’ dancing in the moonlight, or the night stealin’ 
across the hills, wid the sound of the wind in the glens. 

“The young man had never dreamt of playing the likes 
of that, but his mind was filled wid the notion he could 
make one tune surely if only he was about it long enough 
and hard enough. 

“ Night after night he’d be sitting alone wid himself in 
the corner trying to write ut down, at one time happy wid 
a lucky stroke, at another spoilin’ all maybe. Death 
struck him early, and no one of the folks belonging to him 
cared at all for his music, till the stranger came again to 
the village, found it, and made out of the great bits of it 
a fine grand tune, and passed out into the great wurruld 
wid ut, where it lives to this day.” 

As the sun set slowly behind the hills, cool draughts of 
air played upon our scorched faces. 

“You certainly did not get that figure of yours behind 
a counter?” TI asked at length. 

“T did not then,” he answered. “I was in the army— 
out in India—before that; among the Kipling boys.” 

“And was it like that?” I asked. 

“Um! Divil a palanquin did I ever see wandering 
about loose or supper did I get on top of a gentleman’s 
conveyance. “Tis a great sight for the young, the 
country, but as for the folks in ut, you lave the place not 
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much wiser than you went into ut. And as for me— 
‘twas mostly heat, dust, sleep 





and mischief. They say 
Hiven made us the great dishspencers of good manners 
and good government to the haythen. More by token we 
mostly take the opportunity to sell them something, if only 
the coats and trousis of dacent Christianity. While we’re 
at ut.” 

Then, with a sly glance at me, he went on: “I was 
never seeing a picture of your great John Bull that did 
be doing justice to the great squint of him.” 

“The squint of him,” said I. “ What do you mean?” 

“Sure the great thief of the wurruld must have a 
terrible great squint on him, for he’s everlastin, one eye 
on hiven and the other on the main chance.” 

I had heard it said that the chief colonising machinery 
of England was missionaries—dead ones, as giving some 
excuse for punitive expeditions and subsequent annexa- 
tions. But anxious to get him a little nearer home, I 
asked: “ By the way; when you were among the books did 
you ever drop across any of these Irish plays? ”’ 

‘I did, sor, though I never had the chance to see them 
in the theaytre.”’ 

“What did you make of them?” I asked. 

He pulled quietly at his pipe for some time, gazing out 
over the water in silence. 

“Were ye ever seein’ one of these ould ruins of a mill, 
down by the lonely wather, the roof of ut gone and the 
insides of ut naked to the day. The shiney places with 
the folks passing and the great greasy marks on the walls? 
You'd think maybe of the fine prosperous place it once 
was, and the desolation of ut now.” 

This was to me a novel form of dramatic criticism, and 
I sat quietly expectant. He was muttering to himself and 
I caught but disjointed words, till he burst out with: 
“ But that ‘ Playboy’ now and ‘ Spreading the News’ and 
“The Workhouse Ward”; what do you make of the likes 
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of that? Full they are of folks wid the morals of mon- 
keys and the manners of savages.”’ 

Attempting to turn away his wrath in the commended 
way I answered that while I did not think they were great 
plays, they were undoubtedly very clever. 

“Clever are they?” with bitter emphasis, “and what 
is cleverness but the curse of the wurruld, that always has 
been, and always will be? Isn’t it the clever man wid too 
many brains to do honest wurruk that does be making 
plays and writing books that would make a nigger hide 
his blushes, makes laws would trip up the blessed St. 
Patrick himself, and invents all kinds of grand schemes 
that put money into his pocket,—schemes that better men 
must suffer for and pay the price of being rid of—if they 
ean? Clever are they? I'll tell you this, sor; I'd give 
the whole boilin’ of them for the likes of Handy Andy or 
Father Prout. Did ye ever be hearin’ of him now?” 

I owned to some slight acquaintance with the writings 
of the whimsical Father. 

“He came from hereby, sor. The Mahonys of Blarney 
were belongin’ to him, and ‘tis the fine hearty gentleman 
he was too. “I'was the great pity when he met his death 
in Cork yonder at the time of the Black Plague, tending 
a lot of dirty blaggards in the Bandon Road that didn’t 
be worth the little finger of him. He lies in Shandon 
Churchyard, you'll have seen ut maybe?” 

I had passed it the previous day, and a dreary weed- 
grown spot it was, in the slums of Cork. Not many yards 
square, surrounded by a great high wall, in which was a 
rusty iron gateway. 

“Did you read the notice on the gate?” he asked. I 
answered “ No, it was illegible, but had noticed that there 
was a signboard there.” 

“Tt used to read,” he said, with a smile, “ no admittance 
except on business.” 

“T can match that,” said I, “ for I’ve seen a brand new 
Welsh police station, on which was carved a coat of arms 


” 
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and a motto which, being translated, read, ‘ The Paradise 
of Wales,’ and better still, a notice board on the railings 
in front of an important looking building in a popular 
watering place, which read ‘Donkeys for Hire. Apply 
Council Offices.’ ” 

“Sure and where better?” he asked, laughing heartily. 
* But it’s time you were getting into the city for the 
night, sor.” 

“And you home to the wife,” I replied. 

“It is, sor. It is, sor. There’s an ould saying that the 
next best thing to no wife at all is a good wan, and I have 
that, or I wouldn’t be the contented man I am to-day.... 
And he’s a bitter hard man to please who wouldn’t be 
content to come here after doing his work in the wurruld, 
and spend the rest of his days in a spot like this (with a 
wide sweep of the arm), with good health, a pipe, and a 
stick, a patch of the good earth for the summer, and a 
dacent book or two within the reach of his hand, for the 
winter nights by the fire. But I'll be steppin’ along the 
road. Good-bye, sor, and good luck to ye.” 

“And to you also,’ I replied. 

With that he turned away. I caught glimpses of his 
sturdy figure from time to time through the hedge, till 
he passed out of sight, and I was left to watch the gulls 
skimming the still waters of the estuary. At last I too 
rose to depart, and as I turned to where the domes, towers 
and pinnacles of Cork lay among the hills bathed in the 
rich after-glow, I could not help brooding upon the hard 
fate of this remnant of a nation, that finds itself in an 
epoch of law, system and order, no lover of erratic genius, 
but a seeker ever of the dead level of (more or less) 
efficient mediocrity. 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
By TrinsLey Pratt. 


QA KE out the white sails, master! Let the good ship 
go free, 

Ranging over the sunlit measureless leagues of sea, 

Leaving the fretful-citied-land on the starboard beam, 

Bound on the great adventure into the Seas of Dream. 


Canker of grief behind us, ageless the life before, 

Voices are calling—calling—faint from a distant shore; 
Let the good ship drive seaward forth to the isles that lie 
Where the world dips to westward under the sunset sky. 


There in some peaceful haven gather the heroes bold 

Who in the long-past ages followed the lure of gold; 

Simple the creed that served them, sons of the Viking 
strain, 


“God and our Country!” crying out on the Spanish Main. 


There where the palm trees whisper over the blue lagoon 

Men with their deeds behind them drowse in the sultry 
noon 5 

Flashing their swords in sunlight, drawing the shaft that 
flies 


Over the agelong distance into the heart of lies. 


Drake and his sea-dogs calling lads from the fields of 
home 


Out on the quest of fortune over the seas to roam; 
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Glory of life shall fail not, never the eye grow dim, 
Gazing over the sea miles towards the blue horizon’s rim. 


Gales of the Horn may bluster—heavy the pace and slow— 
Beating the long days to windward 


toiling through mist 
and snow; 


Let not the strong heart falter, for soon in the west agleam 
Ye shall gaze on the wondrous islands that are washed by 
the seas of Dream. 
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FOLK SONGS OF LANCASHIRE. 
By Tuomas DErRpy. 


HAT is a dialect? Ido not expect you—off-hand— 
to answer: definitions are generally difficult to 
construct, and, really, if I were compelled to reply to my 
own question I should find myself at fault. Not more so, 
however, than many better qualified persons, for I have 
heard the point seriously discussed :—on the one hand it 
being urged, that, to speak of “ pure dialect,” is absurd, 
and, on the other hand, that to deny the possibility of 
“pure dialect ” is ridiculous: whence arises the further 
question are our various dialects—the folk speech- 
debased forms of our language, or is our recognised King’s 
English a mere refinement of our dialects? 
In his “Arte of English Poesie,” one Puttenham,* 
whilst declining to use them, seems to give priority to the 
Northern dialects, in which, of course, that of Lancashire 


would be included : —‘ Our writer,” he says, “ therefore at 


these days, shall not follow Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor 
Lydgate, nor yet Chaucer, for their language is now out 
of use with us: neither shall he take the terms of the 
North-men, such as they use in dayley talke (whether they 
be noblemen or gentlemen or their best clarkes, all is a 
matter), nor in effect any speech used beyond the river 
of Trent: though no man can deny that theirs is the purer 
English Saxon at this day, yet it is not so courtly nor so 
current as our Southerne English is, no more is the far 
Western men’s speech: Ye shall therefore take the usuall 
speach of the Court, and that of London and the shires 


*“*The Arte of English Poesie contrived into three bookes : 
the first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Proportion, the third 
of Ornament.’”’ By George Field. London. 1589. 

This work has been ascribed to George Puttenham who died 
1590, and to Richard Puttenham, 1520—1601. 
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lying about London within sixty miles, and not much 
above.” 

There are no doubt among us refined persons, who, like 
Puttenham, regard all dialects as barbarous—though some 
of our great poets have not scrupled to use them-—and I 
have even heard natives of Lancashire declare that the 
sooner its dialect is forgotten the better. I do not accept 
that dictum. It is at once disloyal and unjust. Would 
these critics say the same of the Scottish doric, used to 
such splendid purpose by the Ayrshire ploughman Robert 
Burns? And if not—why not? Had our own Burns 
Edwin Waugh—had a little more genius—and unquestion- 
ably he had genius—he would have proved to the world 
at large, as beyond all doubt he proved to his fellow 
Lancastrians, that, as a medium for the expression of the 
universal emotions and experiences of mankind, the folk- 
speech of Lancashire takes rank among the best. 

Of course, if you take it at its worst, as written, for 
instance, by John Collier—* Tim Bobbin ’—z2 hundred 
years ago, or as spoken by the uneducated or the utterly 
careless of the present day, there is ample justification 
for calling it ugly. Even the King’s English is ugly, 
whether as carelessly spoken in our great towns or by 
the ordinary Cockney, whose speech, lacking the 
masculine qualities of the ordinary dialect-backbone, so to 
speak, has degenerated into a mere effeminate affectation. 
The reasonable thing is, to take the Lancashire dialect at 
its best: as written, let us say, by Edwin Waugh, 4nd as 
spoken by the late John Dronsfield, or by that dear old 
Mostonian, the late Thomas Lancashire, farmer, tax- 
collector, road inspector, and, above all, gentleman, of 
Bacup Brow, Moston, who, with his full, rich-toned voice, 
and his cultured enunciation, made the dialect not only 
interesting, but really musical. When judged thus 
fairly by its best standards, the conclusion will be that the 
folk-speech of Lancashire is capable of expressing 
pleasantly, even to refined ears, perhaps not great subtlety 
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of thought, but certainly keen humour and deep pathos, 
and all of human import that lies between. Further, if 
we may accept the opinion of Dr, F. J. Furnivall, M.A.., 
it has proved itself capable of handing on to posterity, at 
least one of our classics, ‘* Perey’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,” for he says, “ The dialect of the copies 
of the MSS seems to have been Lancashire.” 

It is a common complaint throughout the country that 
many ancient ballads worthy of preservation have been 
lost through their having been passed on orally from 
generation to generation, and being finally consigned to 
oblivion on the death of the oldest inhabitant, or through 
their never having attained to a higher dignity in print 
than that of the flimsy “ broadsheet ” of the itinerant 
ballad singer. And no doubt Lancashire has so suffered. 
But our loss on the literary side—which is perhaps a 
blessing in disguise—is as nothing compared with our loss 
on the musical side. As a matter of fact I have been 
unable to find in printed form any pre-Waugh Lancashire 
bailad music, except about three pieces, although I have 
tested the knowledge on the subject of many authorities. 
Moreover I have searched our public libraries, including 
the extensive library of the late Dr. Henry Watson, now 
preserved in the Reference Library, Manchester; and the 
conclusion is, that if it has ever been collected, the ancient 
ballad music of Lancashire has never been printed, at all 
events, in book form. This is to be deplored, for, however 
we may have stood in the remote past in the matter of 
ballad literature, in folk-musie Lancashire had, long ago, 
in common with the other northern counties, a distinguished 
place, and although the quotations I am about to give 
in support of Lancashire’s old-time claim to distinction, 
relate largely to dance-music, it must be remembered that 
most of our song and ballad music of olden time was 
originally dance music, 


In Elizabeth’s and James I.’s time the music from the 
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North of England was very popular, a new ballad or song 


being frequently recommended to the public as set 


To a rare Northern Tune. ‘To a new Northern Tune. Toa 
pretty new Northern Tune. Or, To a pleasant new Northern 
Tune. 


A song with this last heading, though not claimed 
definitely for Lancashire, is cast in a sort of country dance 
measure, and, as it deals with a beverage still drunk 
occasionally by natives of the county Palatine, a verse 
may be quoted. It is called: 


JOAN’S ALE IS NEW. 


There was a jovial tinker, 
Who was a good ale drinker, 
He never was a shrinker, 
Believe me, this is true. 
And he came from the Weald of Kent, 
When all his money was gone and spent, 
Which made him look a Jack-a-lent. 
And Joan’s ale is new. 
And Joan’s ale is new, my boys, 
And Joan’s ale is new. 


And now for the quotations. In Ford’s “ Witch of 
Edmonton” we have: 


There is a Lancashire Hornpipe in my throat; hark! how 
it tickles, with doodle, doodle, doodle. 


Wm. Chappell, in his “ Music of the Olden Time,” states 
that “ about 1697 Thomas Marsden published a ‘ Collection 
of original Lancashire Hornpipes.’” In Vanbrugh’s 


‘ 


comedy of “ A‘sop,” act v, the trumpets were to sound 
a melancholy air, till Ausop appeared, and then the violins 


and hautboys to strike up a Lancashire Hornpipe. 
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So it would appear that our reputation musically was then 
of the 

Come and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe 


kind. 
In “ Old Meg of Herefordshire, etc.” (1609) we have: 


Western men for gambols; Middlesex men for tricks above 
ground; Essex men for the Hay (an intricate figure in a 
country dance); Lancashire for Hornpipes. 


That at all events carries our charter of music back to 
the days of Shakespeare. 

Chappell has a note on a well-known country dance, 
which runs: 


In a manuscript now in my possession, which was written 
about the commencement of the 17th century, but contains 
tunes of a much earlier date, it (that is the tune he refers to) 
is entitled ‘‘Old Roger of Coverley for evermore, a Lancashire 
Hornpipe.”’ 


This should increase our interest in the old dance when 
next we kick our heels in it. 

Famous as composers, it is but meet that our Lancashire 
lads and lasses should also, in an equally distinguished 
manner, dance their county’s hornpipes. That they could 
and did, as old Michael Drayton in his “ Polyolbion ” 
attests : 


The neat Lancashire Nymphs, for beauty, that excell, 
That, for the Hornpipe round, do beare away the bell; 


* * * * * * 


Ye lustie lasses, then, in Lancashire that dwell, 

For beauty that are sayd to beare away the bell, 

Your Countries Hornpipe yee so minsingly that tread. 
* * . * * * 


So blyth and bonny now the lads and lasses are, 
As ever and anon the bagpipe up doth blow, 
Cast in a gallant Round, about the hearth they goe, 
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And at each pause they Kisse : was never seen such rule, 
In any place but heere, at Boon-fire, or at Yule; 

And every village smokes at Wakes with lusty cheere, 
Then, Hey! they cry, for Lun, and Hey for Lancashire! 


A song belonging to the period of the Commonwealth 
is called : 


‘“The Lancashire Lovers; or, The merry wooing of Thomas 
and Betty ”’ To the tune of ‘‘ Love’s tide ’’ or ‘‘At home would 
I be in my own Country.”’ 


This, which is black-letter, has also the burden :— 


O, the oak and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree 
Do flourish at home in my own country. 


I have no words for * The Merry Wooing of Thomas and 
Betty,’ but the tune to which that song is set is: 


I WOULD I WERE IN MY OWN COUNTRY. 


A North country lass up to London did pass, 
Although with her nature it did not agree, 
Which made her repent, and so often lament, 
Still wishing again in the North for to be. 

O the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree 
Do flourish at home in my own country. 


Thus far you may say, perhaps, we have garnered but 
little wherewith to support Lancashire’s claim to distine- 
tion in ancient ballad literature or music, which is no 
doubt true. Now, however, we enter a field which 
promises a better ingathering, thanks to the labour of 
James Orchard Halliwell, whose huge collection of 
“ broadsides,” “‘ proclamations,” ete., extending to thirty- 
two folio volumes, was presented to the Chetham Library; 
and to the late John Harland, of Swinton, Manchester, 
who made use of this collection and of his own in 
his “ Ballads and Songs of Lancashire chiefly older than 
the nineteenth century,” first issued in 1865, and of 
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which a second edition was issued in 1875, corrected, 
revised and enlarged and dedicated thus :— 
To the President and members of the Manchester Literary 
Club this volume is respectfully inscribed by their Colleague 
T. T. WILKINSON. 


Thanks, I say, to these and other labourers, we have ample 
material—for the student certainly—but probably in the 
using it might prove too ample for any popular audience, 
for much of it deals with matters in which, nowadays, we 
take little interest. What do we care about the land- 
grabbing quarrel entitled, ‘* A Trafford and Byron Feud,” 
which opens thus :— 


In our Fourth Edward’s fickle days 
A serious quarrel, story says, 

Took place at Rochdale, we are told 
*Twixt Trafford and a Byron bold. 


An ancient feud no doubt, but told in rather weak imitative 
modern verse, 

More interesting is an alliterative poem, recording deeds 
of valour done by Lancashire lads of high and low degree 
“at the battle of Flodden Field September 9, 1515. It is 
four centuries old, and was found among the muniments 
of Lyme (Disley), written on strips of parchment which 
had been pasted together to form a roll of about thirteen 
feet long by three and a half inches wide.” A line or two 
will suffice to show the character of the piece, and also our 
connection, as a fighting people with the past: 


Then he sent with his company a Knight that was noble, 
Sir John Stanley, that stout Knight, that stern was of deeds ; 
There was never bairn born that day bare him better. 
The left wing to that rearward was my Lord Monteagle, 
With many lads of Lancashire that to him ‘longed, 

Who foughten full furiously while the field lasted. 
Lancashire lads like lions laiden them aboute! 

All had been lost by our Lord! had not those lads been! 
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Apropos of Lancashire valour, in the beautiful old 
church at Middleton there is an ancient stained glass 
window in memoriam of some thirty Lancashire lads who 
showed their prowess as bowmen at the battle of Agincourt, 
which was fought a.p, 1415, a century before the battle of 
Flodden Field. 

“ Fair Ellen of Radcliffe ” is a weird ballad of jealousy, 
cruelty and murder. Sir William de Radcliffe, of Radcliffe 
Tower, had a beautiful daughter, “ Fair Ellen,’’ beloved 
by her father, but hated by her stepmother, whence arises 
the tragedy. I select a few verses only. No tune is given 
for this ballad, but it appears to me to have been intended 
to be sung to an air popular in Elizabeth’s time, to which 
“ Chevychase”’ was sung called “ Flying Fame.” The 
father goes a hunting, and the cruel stepmother seizes the 
opportunity to carry out her murderous designs against the 
unsuspecting child :— 


Fair Ellen was the maiden called; 
A creature faire was she; 

She was her father’s only joye, 
As you shall after see. 


Therefore her cruell stepmother 
Did envy her so muche, 

That day by day she sought her life, 
Her malice it was suche. 


Having taken the maid with her to church the stepmother 
suddenly sends her home with a message to her confederate 
the family cook :— 


And bid him dress to dinner straight 
That faire and milk-white doe 

That in the park doth shine so bright, 

There’s none so fair to showe. 

This ladye, fearing of no harme, 


* 


She straight ‘rto the kitchen went. 
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‘* Now, master-cook, it must be soe, 
Do that which I thee tell; 
You needs must dresse the milk-white doe, 
Which you do knowe full well.” 


Then straight his cruell, bloody hands 
He on the ladye laid, 

Who quivering and shaking stands, 
While thus to her he sayd :— 


‘““ Thou are the doe that I must dresse; 
See, here behold my knife; 
For it is pointed, presentlye 
To ridd thee of thy life.’’ 


O then cried out the scullion-boye, 
As loud as loud might bee,— 
‘OQ, save her life, good master-cook, 
And make your pyes of mee!” 


- * * * * * 


The father returns :— 


Nowe sit you downe,”’ his ladye said, 
‘*O sit you downe to meat; 
Into some nunnery she is gone; 
Your daughter deare forget.’’ 
o 7 * * * + 
O then bespake the scullion-boye, 
With a loud voice so hye— 
If now you will your daughter see, 
My lord, Cut up that pye.”’ 


* * * * * . 


Then all in blacke this lord did mourne, 
And, for his daughter’s sake, 

He judged her cruell stepmother 
To bee burnt at a stake. 


One can imagine the unction with which the ballad singer 
of the time would declaim the last verse— 
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Likewise he judg’d the master-cook 
In boiling lead to stand ; 

And made the simple Scullion-boye, 
The heire of all his land.” 


There are many creepy old rhymes among Lancashire 
songs of the 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog 
Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and, cauldron, bubble— 


kind; long stories of witchcraft and superstition which no 
doubt in winter days of yore, being chaunted by some old 
grandam in the uncertain light cast by the kitchen fire, to 
some minor air, fascinated and even terrified children of 
all ages, making them dread the ghost-haunted staircase 
and wish themselves safe under the blankets; but which 
nowadays would raise nothing more fearsome than the 
ghost of a sceptical smile. 

Pathetic ballads, very harrowing, are not wanting, 
suggesting that our primitive predecessors took their 
pleasures sadly, and were most happy when made most 
miserable. 

Under the heading ‘“ Lancashire May Songs”’ are a 
number of interesting lyrics. The date of their composition 
is not known, the probability being that, like the British 
Constitution, they grew gradually, increasing in length or 
changing in style from generation to generation, for there 
ean be little doubt that the custom of heralding the advent 
of spring in some fashion or other has come down to us 
from Pagan times. It was, perhaps is still, in some 
parts of the country, customary to begin May carol 
singing about the middle of April, and end it on the eve of 
May day the 30th April. I quote a couple of verses of 
the “Stretford and Northern May Song” (note the quaintly 
beautiful refrain in the second line) :— 


Rise up ye little children, and stand all in a row, 
For the Summer springs so fresh, green, and gay; 
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We should have call’d you one by one, but your names we did 
not know; 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 
* + * * * * 
All on this pleasant evening together come are we, 
For the Summer springs so fresh, green, and gay; 
To tell you of a blossom that hangs on every tree, 
Drawing near to this morning of May, 
O this is pleasant singing, sweet May-flower is springing, 
And Summer comes so fresh, green, and gay. 


In giving the above we have stepped out of the County 
Palatine into Cheshire, but in Chambers’ * Book of Days ” 
the same song is given as it was sung in 1861 at Swinton, 
township of Worsley, parish of Eccles, to a tune taken 
down from the singing of Job Knight, a Swinton worthy 
of over fifty years ago. 

There is an old-world sort of ring about the tune of 
“The Mayer’s Song,” which will be known to many. 
It runs: 


The moon shines bright, and the stars give a light, 
A little before it is day; 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 


In 1745 the Young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, visited Manchester, which was largely Jacobite, 
and a modern ballad, of which I give one verse, records 
his gratitude for the loyalty he found there. It is called 
“ Farewell, Manchester,’ and the tune, which is at once 
simple and beautiful, was composed, Chappell says, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century by the Rev, Wm. 
Felton, prebendary of Hereford. The title is almost the 
only Manchester bit about it, but the tune is attractive : — 


Farewell Manchester, noble town Farewell ; 
Here with loyalty every heart doth swell, 

Whereso’er I roam here as in a home 
Manchester, noble town, my heart will dwell. 
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So much for antiquity. And now we turn to the ballads 
and songs of modern times, say the nineteenth century. 
My own early introduction to these was gained from the 
itinerant street ballad-singer, who, so far as Manchester is 
concerned, has practically ceased to be, but who, when I 
was a lad, was still a very popular institution. In those 
days a fierce election fight would have yielded a rich 
harvest to the ballad singer; he would have been howling 
discordantly to delighted audiences of reds or blues 
about the “’ungry forties,” setting forth in strong colours, 
which would outdo the most lurid of modern pictorial 
posters, the dire distress that would follow the adoption 
of Tariff Reform, or, with much unction, he would sing 
of the “ Glorious British Constitution an’ the Noble "Ouse 
o’ Peers.”’ All was fish that came to his net—a strike in 
the cotton trade, a colliery accident, a great flood, a 
disastrous war—each was turned to his purpose, Here is a 
verse of one ballad, as sung by a group of ill-clad, 
hungry-looking turnouts: 


It was in ’forty-eight when work was scant, 
Our wages was reduced full ten per cent. 
But truth is on our side, with cheering ray, 
Help us then fellow-men to win the day. 


Another scrap relates the impression made upon the mind 
of a country cousin upon his first visit to a cotton factory. 
He gazes bewildered at the multitudinous cranks and 
wheels, thinking of th’ owd grindlestone a’whoam—the 
only piece of machinery he had ever seen in motion—and 
asks, ““ Who turns a’ thoose?” “ O,” says his guide, ““ Owd 
Ned turns a’ thoose.” “ Owd Ned?” says Thummus. 
“ Ay!” says th’ guide 
Owd Ned he turns th’ big wheel, 
Th’ big wheel turns ev’ry strap : 
‘* By gum says aw to misel 
Owd Ned’s a rare strung chap! ” 


“ Owd Ned ” was the engine of course. 
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Or there had been a terrible colliery accident in a 
neighbouring town, and here are three or four poor victims 
—who have lost an arm or a leg or been disfigured in some 
other way—trying to arouse the pity of their fellows and to 
pick up a few coppers; they carry several implements of 
their trade, a spade, a pick and a Davy-lamp. One of 
them, lying on his side on the pavement, pick in hand, 
proceeds, as it were, to hew coal out of the hard paving 
stones, his companions in misfortune meanwhile busying 
themselves with their collecting-boxes among the sym- 
pathetic crowd, whilst they all drone out a dolorous ditty, 
of which I remember only the chorus; indeed, I almost 
think it was their whole song repeated at intervals. It 
ran :— 

All standing round, 

Pity poor Collier, 

That works underground. 
Some of these fellows were imposters no doubt—at one 
time doing the “ poor collier,” and at another the “ ship- 
wrecked sailor,” properly costumed and singing about 
“The stormy winds that blow, 0-0-0-o”’; indeed, I have 
heard it said that their injuries were often faked and that 
they were well known in the neighbourhood of Charter 
Street, Manchester, where there lived at that time an 
artist in deformity who could transform the physically 
perfect into the maimed, the halt or the blind on the 
shortest notice. 

In 1851 Queen Victoria paid her first ceremonial visit 
to Manchester. It was a great occasion, the town being 


“ee 


transformed with gaily-coloured bunting and _ other 
decorations. The ballad singer was much in evidence. 
and one of his songs had this verse :— 


Did you see the ’luminations, 
Did you see the star an’ crown, 
Did you see the Queen an’ Albert, 
Ridin’ through Manchester town. 
Tiddy-iddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, 
i do, etc. 
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The Crimean War yielded : 


Turkey has no cause to care, 
Britain’s help will soon be there, 
Then down will go the Rooshan Bear, 
With three huzzas for Turkey. 


A too hopeful prophecy; it took three years of the most 
diabolical misery and bloodshed to bring the Tsar to his 
senses. 

Perhaps the song best known among the older generation 
of Lancashire people at all events by name, is “ Jone 
o’ Grinfilt.”” It had a curious origin, and was the combined 
production of Joseph Lees, a weaver, of Glodwick, near 
Oldham, and Joseph Coupe, of Oldham, a barber, tooth- 


drawer, blood-letter, warper, spinner, carder, twiner, 
stubber and rhymster. These two worthies in the early 
part of last century, had come to see the play at Man- 
chester, and, getting on the fuddle, found themselves “ on 
the rocks,’ and at once decided to try their hands at a 
song. Coupe wrote the first verse, Lees the second, and 
so on alternately until the song was finished. They then 
proceeded, as it were, to work their passage home by 
singing it in the various villages on the way, turning up, I 
suppose, now and then at a convenient alehouse. ‘The 
song sprang into immediate popularity, and in a short time 
there were some thirteen songs—imitations by different 
hands—describing * Jone o’ Grinfilt’s”’ visit to this place, 
or * Jone o’ Grinfilt’s ” opinions on this, that or the other. 
One of these, by a Droylesden hand-loom weaver, is a story 


of poverty and hard times; they’ve had th’ bumbailies, and 


They laft nowt bur a stoo’ ot’re seeots for two, 


Un’ on it keawrt Margit un’ me. 


The humour of the last verse reminds one of Waugh’s 
‘“* Lancashire Volunteers.” It runs :— 
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Eawr Margit declares, if hoo’d clooas to put on, 

Hoo’d goo up to Lunnon to see the great mon; 

Un’ if things didno’ awter, when theer hoo had been, 

Hoo says hoo’d begin, un’ feight blood up to th’ e’en; 
Hoo’s nowt agen th’ King, bur hoo likes a fair thing, 
Un’ hoo says hoo can tell when hoo’s hurt. 


I remember very well two old fellows singing through 
the streets, and being told that the song was “Jone o’ 
Grinfilt.” One of them was a very little man who went 
with a limp, and this, to judge from Sam Bamford’s and 
John Harland’s description of the man, may have been 
Joseph Coupe himself, one of the authors :— 


JONE O’ GRINFILT. 
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Among our dialect songs some of the best, alike for their 
racy humour and their clever descriptions of places and 
people, are the production of a family of Scottish descent, 
who are said to have come from Edinburgh in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The head of this family, 
Charles Wilson, a hand-loom weaver of ginghams, settled 
in Newton Lane (Oldham Road), Manchester. Charles 
Wilson was not himself a literary character apparently, 
but, as early as 1814, his son Michael was already com- 
posing songs in the dialect, and by about 1825 Michael’s 
sons, Thomas and Alexander, were doing the same. The 
combined productions of this family are called, “ The 
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Songs of the Wilsons.” They were first issued in a 
collected form in 1842, but the copy I have was published 
about 1872 by John Heywood and edited by John Harland, 
who gives an interesting memoir of the f family. A Sew 
verses of Alexander Wilson’s song, “ Johnny Green’s 
Wedding and Description of Manchester College ” (p. 57) 
will give an idea of its style. It was written about 1827, 
and even now its keen humour and clever characterisation 
have little to fear from comparison with the work of more 
modern dialect writers :— 


JOHNNY GREEN’S WEDDING. 
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On the 24th of March, 1842, at a sort of symposium held 
at the “ Sun Inn,” otherwise called ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,” in 
Long Millgate, Manchester, opposite the Cathedral and the 
Grammar School, Alexander Wilson sung his contribu- 
tion, composed for the occasion under the title “The Poet’s 
Corner.” And this, together with other original items of 
the evening’s programme, was afterwards published under 
the title of the “ Festive Wreath.” It is very convivial, 
as the chorus will sufficiently show : - 
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Then fill up a thumper, a classical bumper, 
To tragedy, comedy, Byron and Burns; 

To Milton and Moore, to their genius and lore, 
To the ever-green laurels entwining their urns! 


There were upwards of forty persons present on the 
occasion and amongst those mentioned as literary lights of 
the town, many of them at the meeting, are Sam Bamford, 
Elijah Ridings, John Bolton Rogerson, George Richard- 
son, Robert Rose (the bard of colour), John Critchley 
Prince, Charles Swain, W. Harrison Ainsworth, and 
Wm. Harper, author of “ The Genius,” “ Cain and Abel ” 
and other poems. 

The then new wonder of gas lighted clocks is mentioned 
in a song of the period, written by Ben Oldfield, landlord 
of the “ White Bear,” which stood until recently on the 
site in Piccadilly, Manchester, now occupied by the 
“ Popular Cafe.’ It is called ‘“ Manchester’s Improving 
Daily,” and is interesting as a picture of the time, and 
also for the prophecy contained in the last verse : — 


Oh, this Manchester’s a famous town, 
The great Metropolis of Trade, Sirs, 
And it still is rising in renown, 
By th’ great improvements daily made, Sirs. 
All strangers view it with surprise, Sirs, 
And townsfolk scarce believe their eyes, Sirs, 
But looking round cry out quite gaily 
Lord, Manchester’s improving daily. 
Sing high, sing low, sing hey down gaily, 
Manchester’s improving daily. 
* * 


* * * 


Thus every day there is something new, 
Some useful, rare and good invention ; 
Transparent clocks at night do we view, 
And more things than I’ve time to mention. 
And in a while pray who can tell, Sirs, 
But we may have a Ship Canal, Sirs, 
And folks who wish to go abroad then 
May shipping take in Oldfield Road then. 
Sing high, sing low, sing hey down gaily, 
Manchester’s improving daily. 
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As I wandered some years ago along a dismal street on 
the slopes of the Medleck, and gazed idly into a barber's 
shop window containing the usual collection of hopeless 
umbrellas and superannuated clocks, I discovered a bundle 
of ballads, and amongst them was the following old 
favourite entitled— 


ONE POUND TWO. 
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Johnny dear, I have it here, penn’d down in black and white, 
Come count it up now, after me, and see if I am right, 

You’re told I have been on the spree, you’ll find it is not true, 
Now I’ll let you know, how I’ve laid out your One Pound Two. 


In the first place, there’s two-and-twopence for 12lbs. of flour, 
And two-pence-ha’penny for barm, altho’ it’s rather sour, 
And four score of potatoes, you know no less will do, 

That’s five-and-four-pence-ha’penny out of One Pound Two. 


For two hundred of coals a-week, two shillings I did pay, 
Each morning a four-penny loaf, and one on a Sabbath day, 
And every morning for the child, a half-penny it is true, 
That’s just nine shillings out of your One Pound Two. 


There’s seven-pence for sugar, and seven-pence for tea, 
And seven-pence for tobacco, that’s a pennyworth each day, 
There’s two shillings for beef you know, no less will do, 
And that is twelve-and-pence, out of One Pound Two. 


There’s a shilling goes for butter, and that is of the best, 
And four-pence more for vegetables, now add up the rest, 
Now, my dear, you say, what with your money do I do, 
That’s fourteen-and-a-penny, out of One Pound Two. 
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There’s nine-pence for a pound of ham, and seven-pence for 
steak, 

And six-pence too for candles, it every week does take, 

There’s two-pence for herrings, this week I paid for you, 

That’s sixteen-and-a-penny, out of your One Pound Two. 


There’s three-and-six I paid for rent, all that we do require, 
And two-pence more I paid for sticks, to light the fire, 
There’s ninepence more for milk, soda, starch and blue, 
And the Clockman, and the Scotchman, make up One Pound 
Two. 

Some of your neighbours, Maggie, against you do exclaim, 
Let them all say what they will I see your not to blame, 

‘‘A virtuous woman is like gold,” I find it’s true, 
Now, Maggie dear, you’ve counted out, my One Pound Two. 


Many a time have I stood—one of a gaping crowd— 
listening to an old woman who for more than half a 
century did little else than sing this ballad. Occasionally 
when a more than usually harrowing murder had occurred, 
she would take to recitation, and, with a long pole in hand, 
at the top of which appeared a series of terribly realistic 
and sanguinary pictures of the tragedy—murder, colliery 
explosion or railway accident—* done on the spot by a 
(h)eye-witness: a full, true and particular account and an 
affecting copy of verses,” did she harrow up the souls 
of all who heard her. 

Feeling curious about the old singer, I interviewed the 
printer of the ballad—Mr,. Pearson—who was then still 
plying his trade in Chadderton Street, Manchester, and was 
himself over four score years of age. ‘ Her name?” said 
he; “ well, we always called her ‘One Pound Two.’ I 
supplied her with that song for fifty years myself. Oh, 
ay! she got the books about the murders here too. She 
died four or five years since.” So much for the old 
minstrel. 

Of the author of “ One Pound Two” I have no know- 
ledge whatever. He certainly was not a poet, but I should 
imagine that he was a married man, and, like Dogberry, 
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“one that hath had losses,’ for what the song lacks in 
poetic quality is amply compensated for by evidences of a 
large experience. 

The ballads and songs of modern writers such as Charles 
Swain, Edwin Waugh, Ben Brierley, Sam Laycock, 
Richard Rome Bealey, Joseph Ramsbottom and others 
are so well remembered, and have been so frequently 
written about and lectured upon that to treat of them at 
any length is unnecessary. This I must say, however, 
that these writers have left reputations that will live and 
have also greatly advanced the literary claim of the Lan- 
cashire dialect. Their highest aim was to elevate and to 
entertain their own folk, to record “ the simple annals 
of the poor.” Their heroism under the stress of affliction 
or of grinding, soul-crushing poverty, their almost divine 
sympathy with each other in the dark hours of sorrow and 
bereavement is known to all, and, surely, when the “ Book 
of Life’ is made up all this will be counted unto them for 
righteousness. That the result of their growth has been 
the sweetening and uplifting of the life of the poor one 
cannot doubt, for the prevailing note in all their writings 
has been the brotherhood of man, the sanctity of the home, 
and, perhaps above all, the love of children. I do not 
think that in the writings of the most Bohemian of them— 
and some undoubtedly dwelt for a time in Alsatia—there 
are any lines that run counter to these high principles, 
and, as a result, what they have given us may be read by 
old or young without fear of contamination. No line of 
theirs needs to be blotted out. It is a large claim to make, 
but I do not hesitate to make it. All honour to them! 

When, about 1856, Waugh’s “Come Whoam to thi 
Childer an’ Me” appeared, its writer at once became 
famous; he was hailed, even by London critics I believe, 
as another Burns, and as a consequence there was a 
popular desire to see and hear the new poet who had 
arisen. It was at about this time that I became 
acquainted with Waugh in a rather informal fashion. 
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Later on I came to know Waugh, Brierley and 
Laycock, though not intimately, still at closer quarters. 
One notable hour spent in the company of Waugh and 
Brierley I shall not forget. It was in the early days 
of the Ancoats Brotherhood. A special entertainment, 
concert and recital was got up in honour of Waugh or 
Brierley or both, and we had a real festive night—wher- 
ever Waugh appeared that was assured. At the conclusion 
of the proceedings Mr, Charles Rowley invited me to join 
the small supper party, which did not exceed six in 
number, including Waugh and Brierley. Though the 
menu of that supper is quite forgotten the memory of 
Waugh’s continuous talk remains. He was the autocrat of 
that supper table, and held forth at large, neither Brierley 
nor anyone else getting in, nor wanting to get in, more 
than a very occasional word or two. The fact is that those 
who knew him best would find it difficult to decide whether 
they liked him best as a writer or as a raconteur. 








DIARY OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
MARINER. 


By Rosert PEEL. 


A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 
Winter’s Tale. 

1? was in the latter half of the seventeenth century that 

England’s naval weakness was such that a Dutch 
Admiral sailed up Channel with a broom at his masthead, 
as an ensign to the nations that he had swept his country’s 
enemies off the sea. A few years later, a Dutch fleet 
entered the Thames, proceeded up the Medway as far as 
Chatham, burnt several English men-of-war, and London 
heard for the first, and let us hope for the last, time the 
roar of foreign guns, 

That was the black night, the very nadir of our maritime 
condition. In time, however, that period passed, Van 
Tromp and de Ruyter were in their graves; a new race of 
sea-lions had sprung up, true descendants of Great Eliza’s 
sea-dogs, and the stormy waters around our coasts once 
more became a possession. Men of the stamp of Benbow, 
Boscawen, Duncan, Howe and others had taken the helm, 
and at the very time our diarist was writing Nelson was 
in the midst of his wonderful career, which, culminating 
in leaving England mistress of the seas, ended with his 
victory and death at Trafalgar. 

Well might the deeds of such men inspire Campbell to 
write : — 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along her steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves 
Her home is on the deep. 


Turn we now aside from these generalities to look 
behind the curtain and see what was the everyday life, the 
conditions, the kind of individual who was the driving 
power that brought about such tremendous results. But 
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first a word about our writer himself. Under date 
Friday, 18th January, 1799, he writes: “On this day I 
complete my thirty-seventh year of my age.” His birth- 
place was Wigmore, a village in Herefordshire; his name 
Aaron Thomas, and, it would appear, he came of very 
respectable parents, probably farmers living in a comfort- 
able style. The diary nowhere states how long he had 
been at sea, or how it was that he came te be attached to 
the Royal Navy. The period covered by the diary is from 
July Ist, 1798, to October 22nd, 1799; and, with the 
exception of two months, taking part in an expedition by 
the fleet against Surinam or Dutch Guiana—which 
appears to have been successful—all the time was spent 
in the West Indies. 

It may be mentioned here that he makes constant use 
of foreign words, not altogether legitimately, at times 
causing quite a jumble of English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. He also frequently writes words backwards, and 
does not always allow the reader to go forwards, but 
compels him to commence at the end of the sentence and 
read backwards to the beginning. His spelling generally 
is rather weak, even allowing for the freedom and uncer- 
tainty prevailing in his day. 

Here and there are entries of which no sense at all can 
be made. If there be a key it has not yet been found. So 
far as can be discovered he has not done this because he 
has had something secret to note, but it appears in quite an 
ordinary narrative as if it were just a whim or fancy. On 
the flyleaf, at the beginning of the book, he writes :- 


Esto Libro fazem dentro Basseterre para Aarone Thomaso, 
Cemetro Caza; Wigmore Herefordshire en mese Mayo 1708; 
by Richard Cable, et costa Tres Corona de Espagna—Moltis- 
simo caro. A. T. para suo maniscritto. Questa Escrivando 
dans fort Real puerto 15th June 1798. 


Quite a jumble, but it is clear what he meant. At times 
he assumes the philosopher and writes in a sententious 
vein :— 
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What is the most readyst thing which the world is fondest 
of giving? 
Answer: Advice. 
Question : What is the cheapest thing amongst mankind ? 
Answer: Advice. 
: What is the least thing attended to amongst us? 


~ 
— 


A.: Advice. 

Q.: For what reason are all of us so fond of giving advice ? 
A.: Because it does not cost us a farthing. 

Q.: So advice is the very commonest thing amongst us? 
A.: Yes, and the most dispised thing on earth. 


On the next leaf he says :— 


The openest avenue to the Heart is flattery—it lays all its 
guards asleep. It acts by a kind of inchantment. How fond 
is the world of being flattered. I wish there was a Tax on it. 


The following would make an excellent rule of conduct 
so far as it goes: 


My brother says: 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than to act 
one. No more right to say a rude thing to another, than he 
has to nock him down. Pray what do Naval & Soldier 
Officers say to this, who never say a civil word to their 
common men, after they have them in their claw, unless it 
is in action. 

His observation prompts him to say :— 


In giving alms to the poor, there is no charity in it, if we 
make it known. All those who subscribe to Public Charities, 
and have their names published in the newspapers, do it for 
ostentation. I never yet met with an Almshouse with this 
inscription over it: ‘‘This Almhouse was built at the expence 
of an unknown individual.” 


On the page where he really begins his diary he says: 


Sunday, 1 July, 1798, my Journal is brought from page 
458 of my Parchment covered large white book, which I 
bought at Naples. Yesterday I filled up my last Journal Book 
consisting of 483 pages. It was begun the 24th of November, 
1796. This day I have entered upon another. God only 
knows wither I shall live to fill it up. One thing I promise 
to myself, to persevere more in humble application to God, to 
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forgive my Sins; and hope through the sufferings of a 
crucifyed Saviour to gain admission into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
Then follow some lines couched in a devout key—some 
fairly good, some not so: as a whole, home-made. 

At the time when he wrote this diary or journal he was 
ship’s husband or storekeeper on board H.M.S. Lapwing 
(frigate), with, according to his statement, a crew of 188 
or 190 men, and carrying 17 guns. He himself had to 
take his share when any fighting was forward, for he states 
he was told off to help manning the eleventh gun. He 
evidently preferred his position to that of a nominal 
officer, for in a letter he writes: 

In my present situation I can speak and walke with whom 

I like. . . . Now, was I a Purser, the moment I became one, 

I must bid adieu, to ever saying a civil word; or ever giving 

a civil look, to any one of the men before the Mast, in presence 

of a superior Officer, for it is held in the Navy, to be a proof, 

of something shocking and bad, to speake to the men with 
civillity, and if you do, do it : your promotion is damed. 


In one place he describes himself as “ a gentleman of the 
Lapwing frigate.” Certainly he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observation and learning what was going 
forward. He says: 

Saturday, 20th July, 1799. Dined with Admiral Harvey, 
and Lord Hugh Seymour—also with Captains, Akins, Cayley, 
and Barton, of the Amphitrite, Invincible and Concord—sat 
late. T.H. got Tipsey and fell off his seat. 

Frequently he dined or messed with the officers, by whom 
he was treated as one of themselves; yet at the same time 
he could mix and converse with warrant officers and men 
in a way practically prohibited to those who had a formal 
rank. On one occasion he writes complainingly about his 
dinner : - 

Thursday, 18 October, 1798. Dined in the Caben, had Pease 
Soup, as hot with Kian as a Devil. A Capon boiled, by its 
taste I judge the body before it was put into the pott had 
been used to swab the Decks with. A pair of Ducks roasted, 
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with a part of their feathers on. A Neat’s Tongue quit raw, 
having been only diped in warm water, since it came out of 
the pickle Tub. Some good potatoes, and Rice discoloured by 
having Tar droped into it, when in the Kettle, had one bottle 
of good Madeira and one of good port. 


It is clear that Aaron Thomas was no teetotaller, but if 
ever a man denounced drunkenness, especially continuous 
or chronic drunkenness, that man was our diarist. Time 
after time in his diary does he regretfully lament and 
express his disgust at the incidents which occurred and the 
sights which met his eyes almost daily. High and low 
seem to have been equally enslaved by the craving for 
liquor, and a state of intoxication, with some, was almost 
as common a condition as that of sobriety. For instance, 
under date 

Sunday, 1 July, 1798 

There is 3 Boatswain’s Mates belonging to the Ship. 
Snoddy is ashore at Sick Quarters in St. Kitt’s. Hutchins 
is in the Sick List aboard, and Hilliard has been drunk all 
this day, and also on Saturday and Friday last. Hilliard 
floged Sam Catton on Friday for being Drunk, and the essence 
of the business was that Hilliard at that very time was 
drunk also. 

Again : — 

Monday, 30th July, 1798, before 11 o’clock this day, the 
Doctor and Gunner got drunk. Captain sent for the Gunner 
into his Caben about the Guns being loose—the Gunner came 
in and fell against the tail of the foremost Gun. Captain 
gave him a long—a piercing look; and then left him to get 
out of the Caben as well he could. 

Next paragraph, same day : 

At 9 p.m. Mr. Gilbert Taylor, Master’s Mate, The Gunner, 
Mr. Fitz, the Captain’s Clerk, The Doctor, and Mr. Crear the 
Surgeon’s Mate were all Tipsey. 


A frightful orgie is related : 


Tuesday, 14 August, 1798. Hilliard told me this day that 
he was on board the Belona of 74 Guns in the year 1759, and 
on the Ship being paid, a woman had leave to come on board, 
& sell Three Barrils of ale. But two of them contained Gin, 
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which the Master at Arms found out, and stove in the head 
of both, so that the Liquid run about the Deck, and the Ship 
having a small heel at this time, the Gin run to Leeward; 
which the Ship’s Company perceiving; lay down on their 
Bellies, and drank as much as they could lick up; but fifteen 
or Twenty who were more alert and deeper than the rest; 
Jumped overboard, and put their mouths to the Skupper 
Holes; from whence the Gin was running out in a Spout. 
Here they swallowed so much; that Nine men, lost their 
sences in 3 minutes, and sunk like a Copper Kettle when 
filled with water, and were drowned. The rest were puck up, 
by the Ship’s Boats, but in so drunken a state, that they were 
hoisted in with a Whip. 


Mr. Crear, the surgeon’s mate, evidently, was leaving 
the ship. The captain gave him a certificate 


during which time he conducted himself with Sobriety and 
was always obedient to command. 


Our diarist says : 

Craer was drunk 10 months, out of the 12, during the time 
he was with us, but the Captain signed this Sober Certificate 
&ce. The above paragraph being inserted in the body of the 
Certificate. 


(In one occasion Mr, Thomas had a long interview with 
the captain about some gin that he (Mr. Thomas) had 
brought on board before mentioning it to the captain. He 
then told the captain : 


I am a complete enemy to Drunkeness, it his a thing which 
I have so much studdyed, that I have the vanity to beleive, 
that I know the ground cause of Drunkeness afloat. for 
during my residence in five men of war for this five years 
back, I have most minutely studdyed the real cause of 
intoxication amongst sailors, I have by me in manuscript, 
the history of 756 confirmed Drunkards, which I found in 
those five ships, most of which men; drunk Gin in their 
Cradles in London or else they were apprenticed to the Sea. 
My Manuscript is 392 folio Sheets, all on Drunkeness, its 
tise, progress, Confirmation and end, with a very elaborate 
exhortation at the end, against this evil practize. So that 
I consider myself as having gathered, and put more matter 
on paper, against drunkeness than any person now living. 
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But, alas, for humanity, our hero himself was not immacu- 
late. He fell. He makes his “ confiteor’’ very humbly, 
not having courage even to record it in English. He 
writes : — 
Saturday, 23rd feby., 1799. Dined with Mrs. & Doctor 
Thibou, the Captain & Purser of the Spencer, sat late— 
Troppo bevuto. 


Aaron has not left us a copy of that wonderful pamphlet 
or homily of 392 folio sheets, so that one is not able to tell 
the world what is the ground, the real, cause of drunken- 
ness afloat. 

Of course we must not forget that in those days 
drunkenness was looked upon as a more pardonable offence 
than it is to-day, and that it prevailed not only in the 
navy, but in all walks of life. In this connection one 
may say that drunkenness among the men, although not 
overlooked by the officers, was treated by the latter more 
as a minor lapse to be noticed than as a serious offence, 
while drunkenness among themselves, except when in the 
performance of some special or particular duty, was con- 
sidered as a temporary slip, to be forgotten as soon as 
possible. The ship was scarcely ever completely free from 
that depraved vice whether at sea, in harbour or ashore. 

Smuggling liquor on board apparently was a far more 
heinous offence than getting intoxicated with it. It was 
accounted a clear disobedience of orders incurring im- 
mediate and severe punishment, and one is almost tempted 
to think that the officers, not having the same need as the 
men for smuggling, were disposed to 

Compound for sins they were inclin’d to 
By damning those they had no mind to. 

Referring to punishments, I have been astounded at the 
way men submitted to the sentences passed upon them and 
which were carried out in a manner at once degrading and 
cruel. No wonder desertions were frequent and that it 
was difficult at times to man the fleet. Of course we 
know all about the press gang. Flogging seems to have 
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been an almost daily occurrence; and nowhere in the diary 
is there a suggestion that the Lapwing’s discipline was 
stricter or looser than was to be found in any other of His 
Majesty’s ships. The “ cat’ was used for what seems to 
be almost trivial offences. 

Again and again does the diarist, in his letters, 
endeavour to dissuade young men from going as sailors, 
and discountenances anyone apprenticing a boy to the sea 
as a calling even in the Royal navy. In a letter to his 
brother William he says : — 

But I would never sent a child to Sea, unless under certain 
circumstances. To be before The Mast is starvation and 

Murder indeed. 


I will give one or two instances of flogging : — 


Tuesday, the 7th August, 1798. Punished Henry Jackson 
with 6 Lashes for leting his Hammock lie about the Decks. 


On the 22nd, 24th and 25th July, 1799, he gives seven 
cases of flogging : — 


Monday, 13 Aug.,1798. Punished Michal Byrne the Marine 
with 9 Lashes for finding fault with the Doctor’s Physic last 
night &c. 


Also :— 


Punished the Boy Skippar with 12 Lashes for giving 
yesterday half a Gill of Rum to Gater the Marine for washing 
his Cloaths. There is something particular in this case. 
The Boys are allowed their Rum, and if they drink it, they 
often get drunk with it. therefore it is understood, they may 
give it to persons who wash & mend for them. And many 
Boys in some Ships sell their Liquior. But this particular 
Boy was floged for giving his Liquior away to a Marine who 
had done work for him. So that by floging this Lad, it is the 
same as giving out orders, for all the Boys to drink their own 
allowance, and thereby get drunk with it. 


The same day one reads : 


At 9 a.m. Michal Byrne The Marine who had been just 
floged; was ordered by the Captain to go on with his work, 
in making the Jolousies for the Caben Windows: he sent 
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word into the Caben to The Captain by his black servant, 
that he was to ill to work. The Captain imediately sent him 
out word, that if he did not that instant set to work, he 
would turn the hands up; and flog him again directly, as it 
was nothing but sulkyness that was the matter with him. 
The man went to work. 


Under date Saturday, 12th January, 1799, he writes : — 


Richard Skipper, Samuel Batt and Joseph Millington were 
each floged for bathing without leave. 


Just one more flogging and drink incident :— 


Saturday, 15th December, 1798. Fosdyke put in Irons for 
being boat-keeper and when the Boat came alongside a 
Bladder of Gin was found in the Boat. 


One may interpolate here that four of the crew had been 
flogged that morning for one offence or another :- 


Monday, the 17th. At 8 a.m. gave Brady one Dozen lashes 
for stoping ashore. Stephen Elder 24 Lashes, he having 
owned the Bladder of Gin which was found in the Boat on 
Saturday last, and for which Fosdyke was put in Irons, and 
released. William Woodcock had half a Dozen lashes for 
being the person, who requested Elder to bring off the Quart 
of Gin. N.B., at the Gangway the Captain declared to Elder 
that he would flog him, untill he confessed, who the Bladder 
of Gin belonged to. Elder took 2 Dozen, and then he confessed 
it was Woodcock, who the Gin was for. Contrast. The 
Captain got drunk—so drunk—that he fell three times off his 
Horse. I myself at Breakfast heard him say: “I drank to 
much wine yesterday : I would give sixpence had I not drank 
so much.’”? Yet this man who got so drunk as to fall 3 times 
off his Horse; gave 30 lashes on the bare backs of 2 men, 
for attempting to obtain the possesion of one Quart of Gin. 


Our diarist was not without a sense of humour, for he 
says : — 


When at San Pierres I had business with a House, and the 
Master’s name was Lion: I knocked at the door—it was 
opened: pray says I, is Mr. Lion within. I was answered 
by a displeased countinanced person, (who pointed to a 
female just behind him, whose looks was a true picture of 
dissatisfaction) No Sir, Mr. Lion is not within ;—but the 
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Lioness is :—there she is—she is just got loose. if you ask 
her a question civilly, she will answer you. I went in, and 
completed my business, to my satisfaction—and found that 
this man, had been Quarreling with Mrs. Lion. 


An entry under date 7th July, 1798, throws some light 

on what manner of man Mr. Thomas was. He says :— 
Books are truely perishably things. What numbers have 

I had spoiled since I came afloat. This day I sent ashore to 

Mrs. Wainright’s, the history of Corsica, printed in Italian 

in Naples. My Turkish and Italian Grammar, Horace’s Odes 

and several other Books, all spoiled by Salt Water geting 
into the Chest in which they were kept. 
The day after occurred an incident of which he writes: 
Ashore at St. Kitts this day, the Captain waited an hour 
for all the Boat’s Crew. He swore he would flog the Coxwain 
and all of them. When they were found, pray where have 
you all been, says the Captain; we have all been to Church 
says the Coxwain.—I will Church you all says the Captain 
when you get aboard. But the Captain took no notice of it, 
further than remarking to Capt. Brown, that he was very 
angry with them, but the extreme novelty of a Boat’s Crew, 
being absent from the Boat and found in a Church; instead 

of a Grog Shop; was so new so singular and so uncommon a 

thing. That their answer melted his rath, into a complete 

forgiveness. 

He makes a marginal note in one place as follows : — 

Captain Hutt, when he was courting; and had Love Letters 
to write, used always to eat broiled Dove, before he began 
his Epistle. 

There are innumerable entries about the sailing of the 
ship from one part of the West Indies to the other seeking 
the enemy’s ships, whether warships or merchant ships. 
There is not much trace of actual fighting. The entries 
refer chiefly to chases and captures. Of course in those 
days privateering was lawful and in fact almost en- 
couraged; letters of marque were freely issued and were 
given practically to all who applied for them. They took 
the risk of capturing prizes or being captured ; the Govern- 
ment took no responsibility. As may be imagined, blanks 
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as well as prizes were drawn in this game. His Majesty’s 
ships also looked out for prizes, for having made a capture 
and got it condemned as lawful prize, ship and cargo (if 
it were merchant) would be sold and the proceeds divided 
among the officers and men. This is a sample : — 


Nevis Roads, 4 July, 1798. Here is a deep Laden Ship, 
now lying in this Road, brought in by a small privateer, she 
was under Danish Colours from the Elbe. She is condemed 
as a Lawfull Prize, having Dutch property in. She is said to 
be worth Thirty Six Thousand pounds. A very pretty fortune 
for these Privateering men. ... .Privateering is a specie of 
gambling, worse than a Lotery. The sight of the above good 
prize has put others agog who have got a little money, to 
embark in the same line; by which they run the chance of 
loosing their all. 


A couple of lines further down the same page I find :— 

This evening a Brig was brought in, under Hamburgh 
Colours by a Privateer who only went out from this Road, 
6 hours before. 

This is typical : — 

Thursday, 12th, at 5 a.m. Tacked Ship & stood to the 
Southward. At 7a.m. the Ship Tartar which was in Company 
all night, and then standing to the Northward, fired a Gun, 
as a Signal that an Enemy’s Privateer was bearing down upon 
her. Tacked Ship & stood towards the Tartar. At 8 a.m. 
observed the Privateer to tack & stand from the Chace, & 
haul upon a wind from us. Continued the Chace. At 30 
minutes p.m. she hoisted National Colours. At 1 p.m. she 
lowered her Main Topsail, clewed up her Spanker & struck 
her Colours. She proved to be La Invariable Schooner of 4 
Guns & 62 men from St. Bartholomews, bound to Guadulupe, 
laden with Wine, Butter, Candles & dry goods. Her Cargo 
cost in St. Bartholomews 13,000 Dollors. She had no 
Commission as a Privateer, but was a Letter of Marque. 
Only 20 of the men belonged to the Schooner, all the rest 
were passengers. 


Sequel !— 

Tuesday, the 1th Sep. Lay too off Nevis. At M.D. 
anchored in Basseterre Roads—Mr. King came board and 
paid the Prize money for La Invariable french Schooner 
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Merchant Vessel, which was captured by us, on the 12th July 
last.—A Foremast man shared 27 Dollors—my Share was 15 
Joes & 4 Dollors; making 124 Dollors or 27£ 18/- Sterling. 


The day after this payment he says : — 


Was ashore—paid 82£ 10/- currency into the hands of 
Dennistoun McLachlan & Thomson to be kept by them for 
me. Mr. McLachlan informed me that the 80 sterling which 
I paid into their hands in last was vested in the Three per 
Cent Consols. 


Apropos of prize money he has a note—no date to it: 


I heard Admiral Harvey speaking of the West Indias; & 
calling it a happy country. Well, he might call it so; as he 
has made here in prize money about 200,000 pounds. What 
do the Enslaved African say of the West Indias, or even the 
poor Sailors in The King’s Ships. 

Here is another entry :— 

Sunday, 25 Nov., 1798. That part of our Ship’s Company 
which came out of the Concord, were paid 8 Joes & 4 Dollors 
& 2 Bitts; or fifteen pounds Seven shillings Sterling a man, 
prize money for the Cosmopolite Danish Ship, captured on 
the 29th of September, 1797, with french property on board, 
coming out of Guadulupe. Mr. Boys the first Leiutenant who 
commanded her at the time, by the Death of Captain Roberts ; 
shared five Thousand 3 Hundred pounds sterling. 


The following note is illuminating : — 

Thursday, 29th Nov. At 7 a.m. saw several strange Sail, 
gave Chace, at 10 a.m. one hove too, and hoisted french 
Colours, which she pulled down again. hoisted out a Boat, 
got the Prisoners out of the Prize. Sent Mr. Tildersley, and 
Six men in charge of her. Her name La Revenge; a Schooner 
pierced for 8 Guns, had only 2 aboard, was from St. Thomas, 
bound to Guadulupe. was Chaced last night by the Pearl, 
who lost her in the night, and this morning fell in with 2 
English Privateers, who was Chacing her, when she fell in 
with us, but on seeing us and knowing she should be taken 
by our Privateers, she made for us; knowing she should he 
used better, by striking to a frigate, then if she had fallen 
into the clutches of a plundering Privateer.—She was Laden 
with Bale Goods. 


Cc 
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A day or two afterwards there is this note : — 


Cruizing to the Norard of Barbuda, at 5 p.m., on Monday, 
saw St. Bartholomews. This day served out to the Ship’s 
Company, a great variety of Cutlery ; such as Knives, Needles, 
Sissors, Buttons, Spoons, Snuff Boxes &c. all of which came 
out of La Revanche our prize Schooner. 


There is no mention of the proceeds of this prize being 
distributed. 
He shares more prize money. He writes :— 


Wednesday, roth April, 1799. At Daylight saw a strange 
sail, gave Chace. at 10 a.m. an American Schooner came 
under our Stern which we hailed but continued in Chace of 
the Sail which we first saw, as Gun Carriages, Quakers &c. 
which she threw overboard & passed us. . . . Continued the 
Chace untill night. and then lost sight of the Chace. Ata 
} past 10 p.m. saw the Chace about a miie distant, on our Lee 
Bow. Set all Sail and at 11 p.m. found ourselves alongside 
The Chace. hailed her, said she was a french Letter of 
Marque Schooner from St. Bartholomews, bound to Guadulupe. 
out Boats and got the Prisoners on board. Sent Mr. Tildersley 
and Ten men into the Prize, which is Laden with flour, Rice, 
Hams, Hatts, Ten Tons of Salt fish, dry Goods, Ladies Shoes, 
Beefe, Pork and sundry other articles. The name of the 
Schooner is La Amiable, and had 30 men in her when we 
took her. 


This entry is rounded off by one :— 
Sunday, 16th June (two months after). was paid prize 
money for La Amiable french Schooner. Men shared 14} 
Dollors. My Share was Eight Joes & 5 Dollors. 


Just one more prize money incident :— 

Sunday, the 23 June, 1799. After a Chace of 5 hours 
captured the Margaretta Spanish Vessel, from Cadiz, bound 
to Vera Cruz in Mexico, Laden with 350 Boxes of Quicksilver, 
Paper, Cables, Pepper &c. 


A day or two after he writes : — 


Spanish Polacre laden with better than 200 Tons of Quick- 
silver. nostri omo, expect to share una Hundred Libro a 
Uomo. 


Unfortunately no mention is made of the division of the 
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prize money of this capture, but Mr. Thomas’s share must 
have amounted to a considerable sum, 

No doubt our diarist had idle moments. On one 
occasion he amused himself by writing his own epitaph :— 


Here lies foundered in one fathom, the Shell of Aaron 
Thomas formerly commander of a Squadron, who brought to 
at 9 p.m., 18th January, 1798, Aged 36 years. He kept his 
Guns always loaded, and his Tackle ready maned, and never 
shewed his poop to the enemy, except when he took her in 
tow, but his Shot being expended, his match burnt out, and 
his upper works decayed, He was sunk by Death’s superior 
weight of metal. Nevertheless he will be weighed again, at 
the great day. His riging refited, and his timbers repaired ; 
and with one broadside will again drive his enemys. 


Here is one he has copied : 

Epataph in St. John’s Church Yard, Antigua. Copyed the 
26 January, 1799. Here lyeth the Body of the Rev’d Mr. 
James Berry. A Younger Son of a respectable, and genteel 
family, in the County of Kildare in Ireland. For Nine Years 
preceeding his Death, Rector of St. George’s Parish in this 
Island. In him The Priest; And the pleasant Companion ; 
the sincere friend and the Gentleman were united. The 
Priest never appeared but when necessary. The pleasant 
Companion when propper, but the friend & Gentleman 
always. His person was tall & gracefull; inclinable to 
chearfullness; but not to Levity. He died the 11th of 
December, 1747, aged 39 years. He married, &c., &c. 


He states that when at Basseterre, 24th Nov., 1798, 


they fired a salute of seventeen guns in honour of Nelson’s 
success—battle of the Nile, Ist August, 1798. 


He has some shark stories. He writes :— 

7 Sep., 1798. Yesterday as the Boy Skarwood was washing 
his foot on the lowermost step of the accomodation Ladder, a 
Shark jumped out of the Water, and endeavoured to lay hold 
of his leg, but fortunately he missed his mark. 


He asserts that 


Dead Black Infants in the West Indias are used by the 
fishermen to catch young Sharks with. 
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Here is a strange story under date 
19 April, 1799. At 4 p.m. Catched a Shark, measured 7 feet,. 
cut her open and found 7 young Sharks all alive, each 
measuring 18 inches. Our people eat the mother & all the 
young ones; except one, which was thrown overboard, which 
swam off; a Pilot fish guiding it. 


As may be expected, he mentions slavery many times, 
gives his own views and relates incidents connected with it. 
For instance :— 

Sunday, 21 October, at 15 minutes past 12 a.m. a Sail passed 
us, wore Ship, and gave Chace, at 2 spoke the Chace. She 
was a Sloop from the Coast of Africa, bound to Tortola with 
go Slaves on board, in great distress, as every Soul on board, 
had been 2 days without anything to eat, and that on this 
day (Sunday) they intended to cast Lotts amongst the Blacks, 
and eat one. They left the Coast on the Sixth of June, and 
had made no land since. We sent them on board, One Barril 
of Beefe, and one Bag of Buiscuts, as they might make Tortola 
this evening, if the Breaze continued. They had no Candles 
in the Sloop for 3 weaks back. 


He relates a conversation he had with an old negress, who, 


about 4o years before came from Makoko near the Lake of 
Zambra on the Eastern shore of Africa. She had not forgot 
her native tongue but told me the names of many things in 
the African tongue. I asked her if she did not wish to go 
back again to her own Country, she answered me—‘‘ Who will 
carry me back master; nobody durst carry me back, unless 
they wish to loose 2 Hundred pounds. I shall die a Slave 
master, nobody will carry me back master. I shall be a Slave 
master all the days of my life.” 


One can see that poor old slave and hear her words of 
anguish as one reads this simple and unadorned tale of 
hopeless distress : — 
Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 
He speaks of an argument he had about slavery :— 
I asked Parson Masset the reason why Slaves are not 


permitted to marry, his Answer was in these words—‘*‘ Why 
should other people take my property away. if you, as being 
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a free man should take a fancy to one of my Slaves, and carry 
her away and marry her, I hold it as our Law, that you, by 
so doing, have stolen my property. if a Slave was allowed 
to Marry, the contentions that would flow from it, would be 
endless. take it alltogether, allowing such a thing, would in 
the course of 15 or Twenty years make property in Slaves a 
dubious and uncertain matter.” 
That, from a clergyman! Of course all this sounds 
horribly repulsive to us. Well may our diarist say with 
indignation : — 
I never more will drink Sugar in my Tea, for it is nothing 
but Negroe’s blood. 


In a letter to our writer, dated 3rd May, 1799, which he 
has copied, one finds this :— 

George Lewis is now in London, he is come up to give 
evidence before the House, concerning the Slave Trade Bill 
now pending in Parliament Mr Dawson being likely to sustain 
a loss of 36,o00f if the Bill passeth. 

When one looks into the history of slavery one or two 
facts rather startle us. The origin was probably economic. 
None of the Greek philosophers considered slavery 
objectionable on the score of morals. There were thousands 
of slaves in ancient Rome in the height of its pomp, 
majesty and civilisation; and it was only in Elizabeth’s 
time that slavery, or serfdom as it really was then, was 
legally abolished and extinguished in England. Scotland 
was the last place where it lingered. The sons of a collier 
or a salter could follow no occupation but that of their 
father, and were bound by law on entering a coalpit or 
salt mine to perpetual service there. A statute of George 
the Third, however, broke those shackles and made such 
persons into free men, 

There was a Dr. Armstrong at Basseterre who was 
friendly with the captain of the Lapwing. This is what 
Mr. Thomas says about him : — 

What a pity it is, that Doctor Armstrong has got so good a 
Library. he lends Captain Harvey as many Books as he 
pleases ; every time we come into port, he changes his Books : 
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the consiquence is, that every time we come into port, the 
Captain comes in with a new set of Ideas, for he is one of 
those who beleives everything which he reads, and so changes 
his opinions, as often as he changes his Books. 


Curiously enough, he mentions Manchester, but only 
once. There had been a transfer of lads from another 
ship on one occasion, and he says :— 

There being 19 Lads in all from the Lune, and most of 
them were Apprentices at Manchester &c and runaway from 
their Masters, and entered at Liverpool for the Sea. 

He makes an astonishing statement under date 

Friday, 31 May, 1799. The Revd Mr. S. Harman of Nevis, 
was busy yesterday in Christening Children. He Christened 
Ten infants belonging to Col. Gom, & yesterday & this day 
he Christened 200 Children, which brought him in about go 
Joes. 

This incident reminds one of Jotty Brooks and his marry- 
ing couples by the dozen in Manchester Cathedral. There 
is an entry which seems somewhat unusual, namely :— 

The War will last 2 years longer, for I myself have 
subscribed 28 days pay towards carrying it on. 

One knows that patriotic and wealthy men have at times 
subscribed large sums and thus assisted the Government in 
carrying on a war, but this is the first time I have seen 
that those in the fighting line—not in the highest posts— 
mortgaged a portion of their pay for that purpose. 

He makes one note that is worth preserving, He calls it 
“ Ceremony of delivering orders ” : — 

Captain sends his Servant to tell a Middy he wants to speak 
to him: Middy comes. He sends the Middy to tell the 
Lieutenant of the watch that he wants to speak to him; The 
Lieutenant comes. The Captain tells the Lieutenant to man 
the Eight Oar’d Cutter. The Lieutenant goes on Deck, and 
sends for the Middy; the Middy comes, The Lieutenant then 
tells the Middy to man the Eight Oar’d Cutter. The Middy 
then calls for a Boatswain Mate: Boatswain Mate comes. 
The Middy, orders the Boatswain Mate to man the Eight 
Oar’d Cutter. The Boatswain Mate then sings out aloud— 
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“Away Eight Oar’d Cutters.”” The men then run into the 

Boat in two minutes & she is ready. But in the Ceremony 

between the Captain, Lieutenant & Middy, there is an elapse 

of half an hour, before all the parties can be brought to act 

in the Trio. 

Here is something which may not be original as it seems 
to strike an indistinct chord in one’s memory. It is called 
“A warm instance of friendship ” : 


His finances was rich, and rich was his friendship also. 
When he asked me to his House, the request was always 
written on a Ten pound Bank Note &c. 

His making verses or rhymes has been mentioned. Here 
are one or two lines—extracted—written in compliment 
of Miss Mary Hay, a young lady of nineteen years of age, 
who was going to be married. She lived at Brimstone 
Hill, St. Kitts :— 

On Brimstone Hill there lives a lass; with lips as sweet as 

honey, 

So good’s her mind, so free & kind, she’s worth a Mint of 

money. 

Her auburn hair, her cheeks so fair; 

In truth and conscience I declare, 

I shall not meet a happy day, 

Untill I wed Miss Mary Hay. 

He concludes as if addressing a third person—the happy 
man :— 

Then take the lovely damsel: she’s your appointed lot, 

Use her as Gods do Angels, a treasure you have got. 

The following incident is rather pleasing : — 

Hailed a Ship as thus; 

‘Whose, or what Ship is that. 

Answer : It is my own, which is more than you can say, of 
that, which you now stand in.” 

N.B. The Captain of a Merchant’s Ship, gave this answer 
to the Captain of a Frigate, when hailed by him, in the usual 
domineering way. 


He has an entry which makes one shudder : — 


Wednesday, 14th Nov., 1798. At 8 p.m. came in His 
Majesty Ship La Concord, from English Harbor Antigua, 
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where she has been to be hove down. She was there six 
weeks, during which time she buryed Sixty Two of her 
hands, who died of the Yellow fever. 

In another place he says: 

On a general average, it is three to one; against a person’s 
returning to England, who comes out into this hot country. 
He writes long letters. In one to his brother William 

describing his—William’s—own wedding-day festivities 
on 17th June, 1786, in which our diarist took part, he 
says :— 

Our party Breakfasted in Oxford Street. Attended the 
tying of the sacred knot in Marybone Church. Rode in our 
Coach & four through Hyde Park. Pertook of the Lemonade, 
Milke Whey, Negus & Cake at the White Hart Cranford 
Bridge. Viseted the Palace of our King at Windsor, and the 
view from the round Tower. Our Dinner at the Castle Inn 
there. Our return through Datchet, Colebrook &c. Our Tea 
& Chocolate at Cranford Bridge, and finally our alighting at 
your house in St. James’s Street. 

Not at alla bad day! Further on in the same letter he 
falls into a pensive mood and says :— 

If ever I return to Wigmore again, I will enter the Village 
at midnight, and be in the Church yard at daylight. The 
Tombstones will perhaps tell me, where my former friends 
are. by this conduct I shall not shock the Ears of the living, 
by asking after those, who have long paid nature’s debt. 
Before I read this diary I did not know what was meant 

by a ship’s cousin. He says: 

a Ship’s Cousin Is a foremast man who tells everything he 
can to the officers. 

It is interesting to notice how he retains and uses what 
are now obsolete meanings of words. For instance, he 
speaks of his godson : — 

By learning him Naval Tactic, I think it may be a sure 
means of his earning his own bread; 

and relating a near escape he writes : — 


I had like to a been adrift in the Jolly Boat under fort 
Zelandia. 
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On the whole our writer gives us a clear idea of the kind 
of man who at that period was shaping the course of events 
affecting our country. A strong, brave, careless, coarse, 
one may say thoughtless, kind of man—utterly illiterate. 
Nowhere is there found in his diary a trace, or expression 
of any kind, suggesting an intellectual, God-fearing sailor. 
In fact there does not appear to have been much of the 
latter among the officers. They were all brave—officers 
and men—eager to meet and destroy the enemy. He 
gives an instance where any shrinking or timorousness 
was denounced. He says : — 

Old Furgerson the Quartermaster was on board the 
Courageaux in the Action which Lord Howe kad with the 
Combined Fleet after the reliefe of Gibralter. The Honble 
Augustus Harvey, son to the Earl of Bristol, was on board 
the Courageaux. When Lord Mulgrave the Captain observed 
Mr. Harvey to dodge a Shot, says Lord Mulgrave, ‘‘let me 
see no more of that. get up & stand upon the Shot Tub, this 
instant.’? Mr. Harvey obeyed, and before he had well settled 
himself upon the Shot, a Cannon Ball came, and cut his 
Belly open; which caused instant death. 


Strange as it may sound, he does not once make mention 
of any sports or pastimes on board this ship; no singing 
of any kind. There must have been shanties sung when 
the anchor was being weighed. Singing and dancing of 
hornpipes must have been enjoyed in the fo’e’sle when 
free from the watch. Oddly enough, the only time he 
mentions a clergyman as being on board was when one 
happened to want a passage from one island to another. 
That Aaron was a religious man there can, I think, be 
little doubt. The drunken habits of some of the crew 
troubled and pained him, and one has to be very careful 
when reading the iterated and reiterated accounts of the 
same men sinking down to the level of beasts, not to fall 
into the mistake of supposing that there was not one sober 
sailor on the ship, and that each and every were incapable 
of controlling themselves when temptation was in their 
path. That, I think, would be a calumny, 
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Now comes an entry :— 

friday, 27th Sep.,1799. at 8 a.m. Anchored in Nevis Roads. 
This Evening I was taken very ill. remained on board untill 
the 22 Oct. when I was oblidged to go to Sick Quarters ashore 
at Basseterre, St. Kitts. 

That is followed by another, but no date : - 

I this day & ultimo notte per la prima tempo felt the effecks 
of severe flux—at 8 p.m. felt better, this brings me to say, 
that the lessening of a pain; is a pleasure & that the 
diminishing of pleasure is pain. 

This is his last entry! 

The next entry, in an unknown hand, is as follows :— 

Part of the Effects of Aaron Thomas as copied from the list 
transmited to us by Mrs. Wainwright by the particular desire 
of the Decd . . . as follows . . . Made 26th Oct., 1799. 

Then follows a list of clothes, moneys owing to him, 
moneys invested, ete. Probably these would only form 
a part of his estate, for he was a saving man. 

Mr. Thomas just failed to fill and finish the book, there 
being only eight pages left blank—a pathetic comment on 
his first entry :— 

God only knows wither I shall live to fill it up! 


In a letter to his brother William, not long before he 
died, he says : — 

if I make my earthly exit in this Country, you will find 
my Will, either at Mrs. Wainright’s or Thomson & Co in 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, in which I have taken care to reimburse 
our Brother John, and have disposed of the rest between you, 
Moses & Mary. Except one Hundred & Thirty pounds 
Sterling, which I have assigned to a person, who has a strong 
claim upon my generosity. 


To his mother he frequently sent money and wrote letters 
couched in terms of genuine filial affection. 

Although the dates of the journal progress regularly, 
yet the diary proper is frequently interrupted and enlarged 
by copies of letters sent and received, and by what he calls 
“ nautical remarks ”—the latter being sometimes in the 
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margin—and being a kind of “ obiter dicta” either his 
own or someone else’s, but which are not by any means 
confined to nautical matters. They are sometimes called 
“ Miscellaneous and nautical remarks.” 

If he heard a good story or knew of some striking or 
ludicrous incident, like dear old Pepys, he felt compelled 
to note it down. In fact, his musings and reminiscences 
project themselves so much into the book that at times it 
almost seems as if it would develop into an autobiography, 
Why did he write it? It could not have been intended for 
publication. It was not of sufficient importance and was 
far too outspoken, free and honest for anyone to undertake 
the printing and publishing of it. The impelling motive 
must have been that kind of “ cacoethes scribendi’”’ which, 
fortunately for us, has prompted others to write down the 
story of their lives, preserving the particulars of incidents 
out of which history is made, and showing us what kind of 
persons they—the writers—were, and with whom they 
associated. 

I think we may allow this to our diarist, that he has 
held up to us a true picture of the time in which he lived 
and that he has striven to “ nothing extenuate, nor set 
down ought in malice.” 
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THE JOURNALS OF DOROTHY 
WORDSWORTH. 


By GrEorGE MILNER. 


HERE need be no apology made for asking your 
attention to the delightful volumes which contain 
the “ Journals” of Dorothy Wordsworth, because, though 
less known than many others, they are by no means the 
least important of the numerous books associated with the 
scenery of the Lake Country—books which at one and the 
same time give interest to the district and acquire from 
it much of the interest which they themselves possess. 
It would be well if some one would prepare a biblio- 
graphical list of such books so as to facilitate the study 
of two things which should always go together—the 
literature and the scenery of the English Lake District. 
Dorothy Wordsworth has always been to students of 
literature a singularly interesting figure, and this was the 
case even before her journals were made public. It was 
to her, as is well known, that Wordsworth addressed the 
lines which occur in the “ Tintern Abbey ” poem :— 
Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of the “ Poems” there are 
constant allusions to her. In 1850 I and a youthful 
friend paid a visit to the Lake Country. We were both 
enthusiastic youths, and worshippers of Wordsworth. 
With a wild daring we had resolved—armed with some 
kind of introduction—to have an interview with the old 
poet. Our visit, however, could not be made before the 
Autumn holiday came, and in the April of that year 
Wordsworth died. On a rainy evening in August we 
presented ourselves with trembling steps and hesitating 
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speech at Rydal Mount; and, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Wordsworth, were allowed to see the house and to wander 
about the grounds. What was regarded, however, as the 
greatest privilege, now that the poet himself was gone, 
was to see his sister Dorothy. It was an interesting sight 
but a sad one. Her mind had been long decayed, and we 
saw fulfilled the half-prophecy which may be read into 
the words immediately preceding those already quoted 
from the poem written in 1798—fifty-two years before the 
date of our visit :— 
In thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart and read 


My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 


Returning to the “ Journals” it may be said that they 
are contained in two volumes which form part of the 
Sixteen volume edition of “The works of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth,’ edited by Professor William 
Knight and published in 1897. These volumes include 
the various journals written by Dorothy from 1798 to 
1828. Portions of these journals had already been given 
by the late Bishop of Lincoln in the Memoirs of his Uncle; 
by the late Principal Shairp, and by Professor Knight 
himself. In the latest publication they are given with 
greater fulness and with more careful arrangement, 
though not yet im extenso, except in the case of the 
“ Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland in 1803.” 
The present volumes I think may well be regarded as 
final. It was no doubt desirable to give as much as we 
have now got; it cannot be necessary to give more. The 
“ Journals’ cover the life at Alfoxden and in the Lake 
Country; holidays in Scotland, on the Continent, and in 
the Isle of Man. Their interest chiefly lies in the uncon- 
scious revelation of the writer's own sweet, simple, and 
singularly devoted nature, in the frequently exquisite 
descriptions of scenery and incident—a kind of work for 
which she had a distinct genius—and in the picture which 
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incidentally they furnish of the very plain living and 
very high thinking which for so many years prevailed in 
the poet’s household. Probably some of the trivial details 
which are so prominent in the Grasmere Journals will 
only be tolerable to those who have a keen interest in 
Wordsworth’s poetry, but the Scottish and Continental 
tours are full of interest to the general reader, and the 
slight sketch of what the Isle of Man was like in 1828 is 
peculiarly attractive. A brief extract from the Alfoxden 
journal will show the kind of material which the volumes 
present, and the curious way in which descriptions of 
external nature are mixed up with the most prosaic 
matters of the household :— 
We drank tea at Coleridge’s. A quiet shower of snow was 
in the air during more than half our walk. At our return 
the sky partially shaded with clouds. The horned moon was 


set. Startled two night birds from the great elm. . . . Spent 
the morning starching and hanging out linen: walked 
through the wood in the evening, very cold. . . . Coleridge 


dined with us. He brought his ballad finished. 


It should be said that Coleridge plays a large part in 
all the journals, and Dorothy’s attachment to him seems 
to have been almost as great as was her affection for her 
brother. Coleridge said of her with great truth, “ Her 
innocent soul outbeams so brightly that who saw her 
would say— Guilt was a thing impossible with her.’ 

Her eye is watchful in minutest observation of nature and 
her taste a perfect electrometer ’—this last a somewhat 
odd remark. 

Dorothy’s life at Grasmere had the same idyllic beauty 
and simplicity as that at Alfoxden. Take the following 
passage which bears the date, Monday, 19th May, 1800: 

Sauntered a good deal in the garden, bound carpets, mended 
old clothes, read ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’’ dried linen. 

Tuesday morning, a fine mild rain. . . . Everything green 
and overflowing with life,and the streams making a perpetual 
song, with the thrushes and all little birds, not forgetting 
the stone-chats. 
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There are, of course, many allusions in the “ Journals” to 
familiar localities. A few of these may be given :— 


Came home by Clappusgate. The valley very green; many 
sweet views up to Rydale, when I could juggle away the fine 
houses. 

Grasmere very solemn in the last glimpse of twilight. It 
calls home the heart to quietness. 

William was with me when we met him (a beggar boy) in a 
lane going to Skelwith Bridge. He looked very pretty. He 
was walking lazily, in the deep narrow lane, overshadowed 
with the hedgerows, his meal poke hung over his shoulder. 

We lingered long (on Nab Scar), looking into the vales; 
Ambleside vale, with the copses, the village under the hill 
and the green fields; Rydale, with a lake all alive and glitter- 
ing, yet but little stirred by breezes; and our dear Grasmere, 
making a little round lake of nature’s own, with never a 
house, never a green field, but the copses and the bare hills 
enclosing it, and the river flowing out of it. Above rose the 
Coniston Fells, in their own shape and colour—not man’s 
hills, but all for themselves, the sky and the clouds, and a 
few wild creatures. 


Wordsworth’s indebtedness to his sister for the material 
of the celebrated ‘ Daffodil” poem is well known. It 
may be interesting if I give the passage itself from the 
“ Journals ” :— 


When we were in the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park we 
saw a few daffodils close to the water side. We fancied that 
the sea had floated the seeds ashore, and that the little colony 
had sprung up. But as we went along there were more and 
yet more; and at last under the boughs of the trees, we saw 
that there was a long belt of them along the shore, about the 
breadth of a country turnpike road. I never saw daffodils so 
beautiful. They grew among the mossy stones about and 
above them; some nested their heads upon these stones, as 
on a pillow, for weariness; and the rest tossed and reeled 
and danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed with the 
wind, that blew upon them over the Lake; they looked so 
gay, ever glancing, ever changing. 


The whole passage is a delicate and yet vivid poem in 
prose, and one hardly knows which is the more perfect, 
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the brother’s finished piece in rhyme, or the sister’s 
probably extemporaneous sketch in her Journal. It has, 
of course, been long known how great was the debt which 
Wordsworth owed to his devoted and self-denying sister. 
Of all this the “ Journals” give abundant evidence, but 
they go further—they leave behind the impression, 
whether it be well or ill founded, that not only did he 
receive from her constant suggestion and inspiration, but 
that she actually assisted materially in the composition 
of his poems, and that even they might fairly be described 
as “ The works of William and Dorothy Wordsworth.” 
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THE POET OF MANXLAND. 
By B. A. REDFERN. 


The proper study of Mankind is Man. 
-Pope, ‘‘ Essay on Man.” 
. for mine own people do I sing, 
And use the old familiar speech. 
—Fo’c’sle Yarns. 


“THE poet of Manxland,'Thomas Edward Brown, was 

born at Douglas in 1830, brought up at Kirk Braddan, 
of which his father was Vicar, and at fifteen years of age 
he was sent to King William’s College at Castletown, 
where he distinguished himself in verse; Greek, Latin, and 
English; the latter of which, says Canon Hill, “* already 
gave promise of the remarkable powers he afterwards 
developed.” 

At the College he was the contemporary of Dean Farrer, 
Professor Beesley, Archdeacon Wilson, and the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, Dr. Fowler. The latter says of 
Brown at this time, “ He was an enthusiast about the 
scenery of his native island, and it was not long after 
our acquaintance began, before I detected the touch of 
genius which was characteristic of him throughout life.” 

On leaving the College he read for six months at home, 
and then went up to Oxford as a Servitor of Christ 
Church. In April, 1854, he reached the summit of an 
Oxford man’s ambition by his election as a Fellow—of 
Oriel—after having obtained a “ Double First.” But, 
says the Vice-Chancellor, “ He never took kindly to the 
life of an Oxford Fellow,’ and though he did receive 
private pupils for a few terms, he found no attractions in 
an Oxford Tutorship. About this time he was offered by 
Mr. Gladstone a post as private secretary with him, but 
Brown declined it. 

In 1856, after having been ordained Deacon, he accepted 
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the office of Vice-Principal of his old College in the Isle 
of Man, and in the following year he married his cousin, 
Miss Stowell of Ramsey.* 

After having for a short time been Head Master of the 
Crypt School at Gloucester, he was appointed Head Master 
of the Modern Side at Clifton College, which post he 
retained for more than thirty years. When he was 
nearing the end of this term, he wrote the verses entitled 
“Clifton,” which begin thus: 

O broken life! O wretched bits of being 
Unrhythmic, patched, the even and the odd; 
But Bradda still has lichens worth the seeing, 
And thunder in her caves,—thank God! thank God! 

The last five years of his life (1892 to 1897) were spent 
by him in his beloved island, or in making excursions to 
the “adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
which he varied with occasional trips to the Continent. 
He had taken priest’s orders before leaving Clifton, and 
preached occasionally during this period, usually with 
much greater satisfaction to his hearers than to himself. 

In 1894 he was offered the Archdeaconry of Man, but 
refused it. In one of his letters, written at this time, he 
says: “And now I feel as light as air. I can see my way 
on till the end”; and thenceforward he seems to have 
had an Indian Summer of rest and peace, such as his soul 
loved, until that end came. 

He died on October 29th, 1897, aged 67, at Clifton, to 
which place he had gone on a visit. Of the six children 
born to him, two sons and three daughters are still living. 
One of his sons, Braddan, died at seven vears of age in 
1876, and this was the great sorrow of his life. He refers 
thus to the loss of this boy in a poem called ‘“ Dora *— 
which was the name of one of his daughters :- 


* Canon Hugh Stowell, who was so well known and honoured 


in Manchester, was closely related to T. E. Brown and the equally’ 


famous preacher of Liverpool, the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
was the poet’s eldest brother. 
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She knelt upon her brother’s grave, 
My little child of six years old.— 
He used to be so good and brave, 
The sweetest lamb of all our fold. 


He used to shout, he used to sing, 
Of all our tribe the little King. 
And so unto the turf her ear she laid 
To hark if still in that dark place he play’d. 
No sound! no sound! 
Death’s silence was profound ; 
And horror crept into her aching heart 
And Dora wept. If this is as it ought to be 
My God, I leave it unto thee. 


To the volume of his collected poems, published by 
Macmillan in 1900, there is prefixed a portrait, on a first 
glance at which any admirer of Brown’s poems and letters 
cannot but feel some disappointment. On further survey, 
however, the portrait will be found helpful in the search 
for his personality, and satisfactory in showing the 
outward signs of his tastes and his powers. Here are 
shrewd observant eyes which look out shyly from under 
thickly clothed over-hanging brows, a slightly tip-tilted 
clean-cut nose, a square full chin with a deep cleft in it, 
and a mouth which would seem hard, but for the gentle 
uplifting of its corners. The head, framed in as it is 
with shaggy gray whiskers round the cheeks and under 
the chin would—especially if the space between nose and 
lip were a shade greater—be that of a typical Irish 
peasant. In the end the homely, rugged (not to say plain) 
face would be found an attractive one in which one could 
see signs of kindly humour, simplicity, shrewdness, and 
shyness; but if it were not for the College cap and the 
clerical tie, the scholarly attainments and literary abilities 
of their owner would not even be suspected. 

A volume of “Selected Poems,’ published in the 
‘Golden Treasury” Series by Macmillan in 1908 has, 
for frontispiece, a portrait of the author as a young man. 
The eyes are here the most striking feature, and says Mr. 
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Dakyns, “A discerning judge of character remarks ‘Why! 
he has eyes that look as though they could see into both 
worlds.’’*’ And they certainly suggested the “ love-deep” 
eyes of which he speaks in one of his poems. 

There is much loving testimony extant as to his powers 
as a teacher, preacher and story-teller; of his wit, his 
wild spirits and his whimsical pranks, his originality, and 
his varied brilliant talk. But he was a man of many 
moods, and in. some of these, as he says, he had, “ like 
Cowper, a large stock of silence always at command.” In 
one of his “ Letters” (which have been published in two 
volumes by Constable in 1900, and which might well form 
the subject of an article on another occasion) he remarks : 
“T am certain that God made fools for us to enjoy, but 
there must be an economy of joy in the presence of a fool,” 
and it is equally certain that Brown was not one who wore 
his heart on his sleeve. In another passage he represents 
himself as “shouting for lonely joy,” and there is no 
doubt that solitude had many charms for him. But he 
had also a highly and deeply emotional side of his 
temperament, and was unable to restrain himself from 
outward expression of his feelings in presence of virtue or 
beauty, suffering or sin; and he somewhere describes 
himself as “a born sobber.” 

Physically, Brown was a large, slow-moving man, who 
took delight, and had some skill, in swimming and boating, 
but above all exercises he enjoyed that of walking, and 
rambling at his own sweet will. 

The fact was that in him there was a rare compound of 
the brilliant and expansive Celt, and the stolid self- 
contained Anglo-Saxon; and Manxland, at least, profits 
much by the results of this luckily proportioned admixture 
in his case. 

No attempt at a personal description of Brown such as 
this, could be even partially adequate without a reference 
to his musical tastes and abilities,—both of a high order— 
and his remarkable powers of mimicry, which were, with 
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difficulty, kept under by his unwillingness to hurt the 
feelings of others. 

He had only a few intimates; persons of oddly differing 
tastes, stations in life, or stages of culture, but he had 
many occasional associates—men, women, and children, of 
almost all ranks and classes—and amongst these he seemed 
able, spite of his shyness—which is a better word than 
reserve to describe this quality in him—to commend 
himself readily, and get at the best in any or all of them. 
Apropos of this it may be said here that when, in company 
with a well known man of letters, the present writer was, 
in 1900, taking a holiday at Port Erin, the two friends 
made acquaintance with a seaman surnamed Christian, 
whose face lit up with pleasure at the mention of Brown’s 
name. 

“Know ’m is ut? My Gough! Ay, I did know ‘m. 
Augh! he could talk, ay, an’ take up at ye, an’ then go 
put ye in a book yandhar! Tales ye’re sayin’? Ay then, 
I toul ‘m lots.” 

A month or two later the holiday-makers were delighted 
on reading Brown’s * Letters” to come upon one headed 
“ Port Erin,” in which he says: “ Here is a story, and an 
idyll told me by Christian, one of my crew, the other day,” 
and then follows the story of * Jus’ the shy,” which is one 
of his best dialect stories in verse. 

Before turning to these stories, and the specially Manx 
poems, a word or two as to Brown’s other verses may not 
be out of place. In a poem of his entitled “ Opifex,” he 
expresses his own modest opinion of his work. There 
“comes one to him” whilst he “ was carving images from 
clouds” and says: 

Forbear! Thou hast no tools wherewith to essay 

The delicate waves of that elusive grain ; 

Wouldst have due recompense of vulgar pain ? 

The potter’s wheel for thee, and some coarse clay! 
but here the carver appeals to “ Him who holds his heart 
and knows the store of love” 
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Then on the shore God stooped to me, and said :— 
He spake the truth : even so the springs are set 
That move thy life, nor will they suffer let 

Nor change their scope: else living, thou wert dead. 


This is thy life: indulge its natural flow 
And carve these forms. They yet may find a place 
On shelves for them reserved. In any case 
I bid thee carve them, knowing what I know. 
And they have already found a place reserved for them. 

Brown has produced some pieces of exquisite verse 
which would certainly more than warrant his inclusion 
in an anthology of minor poets of the Victorian Era, if 
quality not quantity be the standard. And it is delight- 
ful after a surfeit of cynicism and pessimism, such as we 
are experiencing at present, to come upon the healthy 
faith and hope, and free and honest admiration of the best 
in humanity which are exhibited in these poems. 

There is often in them a vein of sweet sadness, of tender 
melancholy, but there is never anything morbid or 
strained in his more serious verse, and he occasionally 
strikes a grand jubilant note worthy of Browning. Indeed 
there is much in the choice of themes, and somewhat in 
the method of presentation that is reminiscent of that 
greater writer. But Brown does not follow Browning in 
his perversities. He is always melodious, accurate in 
scansion and rhyme, and his meaning is never obscure. 

He certainly allows himself much freedom in his 
methods, indeed he often indulges in licence, as for 
example, in the irregular length of his lines, and intervals 
of rhyming, but these departures from strict rule, or 
custom, are such that one’s sense of harmony is not 
outraged. 

In a lesser degree the influence of Keats and Tennyson 
may also be traced in his work, and it is somewhat remark- 
able that in reading a poet of such distinct individuality 
as Brown, one is often reminded of some of his greater 
contemporaries. 
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This applies only to the poems on general subjects in 
literary English, but when we turn to the poems in Manx 
speech, including “ Fo’c’sle Yarns,” we are inclined to 
hold that his greatest creditor was the poet who has been 
described as “ Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” 
Brown was ever a warm admirer of George Crabbe, and 
in one of his “ Letters” he speaks humorously of himself 
as an “ Old Crabbian,” whilst there is much in his subjects 
and characters which reminds the reader of those con- 
tained in the noted “Tales in Verse.” The style and 
treatment of the later poet is, however, much more lively 
and attractive, his versification is much more easy and 
flexible, and we have in his Manx poems scenes of pleasant 
sunny humour alternating with those of passion or pathos 
such as “Old George” could not have given us. In 
technical knowledge, careful observation and accurate 
description of Nature, Brown is quite the equal of the 
older man, and he is much more enjoyable to the ordinary 
reader. 

In the Dedication of the first series of ‘‘ Fo’e’sle Yarns,” 
he says that it is “ not his task but his joy” :- 

To sing a song shall please my countrymen ; 
To unlock the treasures of the Island heart; 
With loving feet to trace each hill and glen, 
And find the ore that is not for the mart. 


And in these aims he has succeeded. What Burns did 
for the Seotch Lowlands, and Waugh for Lancashire, 
Brown has done for the little Island of Man, and his 
countrymen recognise in him their Seer and Interpreter. 
More especially—as is natural—do they appreciate his 
poems in their own colloquial speech, which bid fair to 
become household words with them. 

In some of these, however, it must be conceded that he 
seems—here and there—to hold the story too long. He 
is much given to asides and parentheses, allusive, elusive, 
interjectional, explosive, which however effective they 
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may be in representing the devious and discursive methods 
of Manx speech, interfere with the general dramatic 
effect. Art is sacrificed to Nature, and we have present- 
ments of the manners, thought and speech of “ Ellan 
Vannin”’ which are only too realistic. 

These are, however, confined to the dialectical stories 
told in the character of the ancient seaman; “ Old salt, 
old rip, old friend Tom Baynes,” whilst we have in the 
Curate’s Story of * Mary Quayle,” and the Parson’s Tale 
of “Bella Gorry ”’—particularly the latter—not only 
truthful studies of Nature, but finished works of art fit 
to stand alongside “Christabel” or “ Enoch Arden,” 
which have similar subjects. 

In these as in his lvries he adopted a high standard 
for his work, and has given in them proofs not only of 
a natural good taste, but also of a meticulous care for 
elarity, and precision of word or phrase; and a refinement 
of expression which makes for perfection in Art. ‘ The 
quality! the quality! Do let us aim at that,” he says, in 
one of his letters to a friend, and it is in this matter of 
quality that he is to be distinguished among our latter-day 
singers. 

It is not possible to point out, except at too great 
length for this notice, all the merits and excellences of 
the “ Fo’e’sle Yarns” and other of Brown’s narrative 
stories and sketches of Manx men and manners; and for 
the same reason, such examples of them as would be fully 
adequate material upon which to form a critical judgment, 
cannot be given here, but a few illustrative passages may 
serve, at least, to interest those who have not yet made 
his acquaintance, in this “ Poet of the Isle, a poet glad 
and free.” And here is a passage the truth and beauty 
of which will be recognised by any reader: 


Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is; 

Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 

And you fancy the day will never be done; 
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And you’re chasin’ the bumbees hummin’ so cross 
In the hot sweet air among the goss, 

Or gatherin’ blue-bells, or lookin’ for eggs, 

Or peltin’ the ducks with their yalla legs, 

Or a climbin’ and nearly breakin’ your skulls, 
Or a shoutin’ for divilment after the gulls 

Or a thinkin’ of nothin’, but down at the tide 
Singin’ out for the happy you feel inside. 
That’s the way with the kids, you know 

And the years do come, and the years do go 
And when you look back, it’s all like a puff, 
Happy and over and short enough. 


One of the most remarkable things in Brown is his 


power of interesting one in common everyday scenes and 


And 











1. “‘ beasts.” 2. ‘‘trailing.’" 3. ‘‘steady.”’ 4. ‘‘ moistens. 


objects, which have not hitherto arrested attention, and 
exhibiting them to his readers in new and attractive 
lights. Take this passage from * Betsy Lee ” for instance : 


I never thought on for the whys or the hows, 

But I was always terrible fond of cows. 

Now, aren’t they innocent things—them bas’es! ?, 
And hav’n they got ould innocent faces ?, 

A strooghin 2 their legs that lazy way 

Or a standin’ as if they meant to pray 

They’re that sollum, and lovin’ and studdy? and wise, 
And the butter meltin’ in their big eyes! 

Eh? What do you think about it, John? 

Is it the stuff they’re feedin’ on 

The clover and meadow-grass and rushes, 

And them goin’ pickin’ among the bushes; 

And sniffin’ the dew when it’s fresh and fine, 

The sweetest brew of God’s own wine! 

And the smell of the harbs gets into their sowls, 
And works and works, and rowls and rowls, 

Till it tightens their tits and drabs4 their muzzle 
Well, it’s no use o’ talk—it’s a regular puzzle; 

But you’ll notice the very people that’s got to atten’ 
To the like is generally very aisy men. 


here is a perfect little picture of still life, which is 
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given by “Tom Baynes” (Thomas KE. Brown, M.A., in 
Manx dress) as an “ aside” in the poem of * The Doctor” : 





Some day, some day. The world is wide, 

And driftin’, driftin’ with the tide. 

And driftin’ is very pleasant, too, 

When the sea is calm, and the sky is blue, 

And you’ve got the littlest taste of a breeze, 

Just enough to make a baby sneeze ; 

And your head on your arms, and your feet on a taffl 
And nothin’ drawin’ fore or aft 

Chut! as happy as Nicodemus, 

And knowin’, you’re out of the track o’ the Staemers ; 
And maybe a bee comin’ bummin’ by, 

As if he was in the notion to fly 

Far, far away, where there’s brighter flowers 

And sweeter honey, he’s thinkin’, than ours 

Or a bit o’ thistle wool comin’ skippin’ 

Head over heels; or oars a dippin’ 

Out on the ‘ Trunk’ 2 and all the nisin? 

O’ the land goin’ into one, surprisin’ 

Dogs and cows—lek a sort of confusick4 

Makin’ a wondherful mixthur o’ musick ; 
And the very land itself ’ll go / 
Like an urgan playin’, soft and low. 


AP ERR EEE 


Brown was ever a “ parfit gentil knight” in his relations 
to women, tender, chivalrous, high minded, even reverent. 
He always approved himself in thought, word and deed 
their friend and champion, who looking only for the best 
in them, was still full of charity for them at their worst, 
and one finds in his verses, such as those entitled “ Lime 
Street” and “ Hotwells” respectively, how strongly he 
felt for the weak and unfortunate of the sex. 

His opinions on Manx girls and women are given in the 
following extract: 

For a rael Manx woman 
Is useful an’ contented uncommon. 


1. ‘‘ thwart.” 3. ** noise.” 
2. ‘A well-known fishing ground.”’ 4. “confusion.” 
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Useful—you’re likin’ a purty face? 

Soam I. But about a place 

It’s useful you’re wantin’, clanin’ the house 
Mindin’ the childher, milkin’ the cows 

Cows! There’s women, I’ll be bail, 

Aye, plenty, that don’t know a teat from a tail 
Things like yandhar, reared in towns 

And allus dressed in their Sunday gowns 

And can’t bile a priddha, an’ can’t make a puddin’ 
And know’n nothin’ excep’ what they shud’n— 
Aw drat the lot! these English swells, 

Women they’re not, nor nither gels 

But stuck-up Madams, and their airs and their cranks— 
Women! women! give me the Manx 

Lek’ wives d’ye see! And what are they for 
But wives? That’s it. And looks? By Gor, 
Is it beauty you’re after? What’s to hindhar 
The beauty, eh? To sit at a windhar 

All day they’re hardly wanted—what ? 

Nor comb a puppy, nor nuss a cat, 

And a coach and pair, and buck up to ride in it; 
No, but to work and to take a pride in it 

To work, an’ need’n be a fright. 

There’s hapes o’ them lovely as the light 

Manx gels, the beautifullest things 

That lives, I tell ye; women with wings 
That’ll lift them over the muck and the mire 
And lift you too if so be you require, 

Only give them a chance, take care of the lek 
‘Take care’ says Harry Injebreck. 

Be good, be kind, go halves at laste; 

She’s spliced to you, don’t be a baste; 

Enjoy the giff, and thank the Giver, 

And she’ll be beautiful for ever. 


the difficulty in making quotations from Brown is 


to know where to stop. Possibly those already given will 
induce readers to make further acquaintance with him in 
one or other of the editions which have been referred to. 
Another edition of “ Collected Poems” was published in 
1901 by Macmillan which contained an Introduction by 
W.E. Henley. The Contents are divided thus :— 
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1. Aspects and Characters (100 pages). 
2. Narrative Poems (550 pages). 
3. Lyrical (80 pages). 


The Narrative Poems include “ The Doctor,” which Max 
Miiller speaks of as if not one of the hundred best books 
in the world, yet as one in which the vividness of imagina- 
tion, of language and of sympathy impressed him most. 


Browning, Tennyson, George Eliot and other of his 
contemporaries have expressed their high appreciation 
and admiration of his dialectical poems, and indeed “ all 
the best judges have already acknowledged their debt to 
him; the great world outside is coming to know what he 
was, and accord him his own high poetic rank,” and we 
may add that his countrymen have taken him into their 
hearts. 


He has certainly in these poems fulfilled the hope 
expressed by him in his Dedication to the Second Series 
of * Fo’e’sle Yarns ” :— 


Dear countrymen, whate’er is left to us 
Of ancient heritage 
Of manners, speech, of humours, polity 
The limited horizon of our stage 
Old love, hope, fear 
All this I fain would fix upon the page; 
That so the coming age, 
Lost in the empire’s mass 
Yet haply longing for their father’s, here 
May see, as in a glass 
What they held dear 
May say, ‘‘’Twas thus and thus 
They lived”’; and, as the time-flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls. 


Verily “Ellan Vannin” owes much to this, her most gifted, 
son. His “is the God-given voice through which his 
country’s hidden thoughts have become articulated,” and 
Manxland has great reason for pride in its poet. But he 
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was not only the poet of Manxland for he has a place—a 
not unworthy one—among the lyrists of the Victorian 
Era of our literature : 


Till six and sixty years he used his gilt, 
His gift unparalleled, of laughter and of tears, 


says Henley, and we may add that English-speaking 
readers of all lands may feel pride and gratitude in their 
possession of this life-work of Thomas Edward Brown. 
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TWO SCOTS POETS: RAMSAY 
FERGUSSON. 


AND 


By Tins.ey Prarr. 


HE twenty-fifth of January is very properly a note- 
worthy date in the Scotsman’s calendar, for on that 
day, in the year 1759, Robert Burns first saw the light. 
In his own words: 
Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five and twenty days begun, 
Twas then a blast o’ Janwar win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 
Brought up at the plough’s tail; thrust early into promin- 
ence by his sweet gift of song; caressed for a brief while 
by the Duchess of Gordon and the literary society of 
Edinburgh, this “‘ amazing peasant of genius,” as Henley 
fitly designates him, had reason to expect that those who 
professed such admiration for his literary gifts should do 
something towards providing for his material well-being. 
Always poor, not to say in struggling circumstances, the 
most that his admirers were able to do for him was to 
secure his nomination to an obscure position in the Excise 
at a yearly salary of £50. Iam disposed to think that it 
was not entirely due to his indulgence in liquor, and 
other forms of debauchery, that Burns died at the early 
age of thirty-seven. Nevertheless his delinquencies had 
alienated his friends, and if his life had been of greater 
length it is very doubtful whether the poet would have 
added anything further of value to the rich harvest of song 
he had already given to the world. Still, let it be 
remembered that he died poor, neglected and somewhat in 
disgrace. ‘* His death,” says Stevenson, “ in his thirty- 
seventh year, was indeed a kindly dispensation.” Henley 
is more emphatic. “ There is evidence,” he says, “ that 
some time before the end he was neither a sober companion 
nor a self-respecting husband. And the reflection is not 
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to be put by, that he left the world at the right moment 
for himself and for his fame.’ Lest idolators should 
imagine that these reflections are unjust let us recall 
Burns’s own words. ‘‘ God have mercy on me,” he wrote, 
‘a poor, damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate fool! the 
sport, the miserable victim of rebellious pride, hypo- 
chondriac imaginations, agonising sensibility and bedlam 
passions.” Now behold how the whirligig of time has 
brought about a change. The dissolute poet has been 
whitewashed; his lapses have been conveniently forgotten ; 
and he has been set upon a pedestal so that all the world 
may look on in wonder. It is a very right and proper 
thing that the best in Burns should be held in remem- 
brance; that the rich heritage of song he has left us should 
be duly appreciated ; and that the day of his birth should 
be celebrated not by Scotsmen alone, but by all British- 
speaking people. But this blind spirit of idolatry is too 
prone to regard Burns as the only Scottish poet of conse- 
quence, overlooking the fact that some of his predecessors 
and contemporaries wrote almost as beautiful songs; that 
he was himself very greatly indebted to them; and that 
without their help Burns might never have achieved 
distinction. It is with a view to directing attention to 
other Scottish writers, to whom Burns was deeply indebted, 
that I shall here attempt to give some account of the lives 
and work of Allan Ramsay and Robert Fergusson. 

Allan Ramsay, born October 15th, 1686, at Leadhills, 
in the parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire, was the son of 
Robert Ramsay, manager of Lord Hopetoun’s lead mines 
at Crawford Moor, who was himself the son of an Edin- 
burgh writer-to-the-signet. There was also a distant 
connection with the Ramsays, Earls of Dalhousie, and 
Allan was proud to refer in after years to: 

Dalhousie of an auld descent, 
My stoup, my pride, my ornament. 

His father died whilst Allan was still a young child, and 
his mother when he had reached the age of fifteen, she 
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having in the meantime married again. The boy received 
his education, such as it was, at the Crawford village school, 
but, at his mother’s death, his step-father apprenticed him 
to an Edinburgh wig-maker. In due course he set up in 
business for himself; married in 1712; and quickly 
achieved a substantial position. It is somewhere related 
that Ramsay did not begin to read poetry until he was 
twenty. However, in the year of his marriage, and the 
twenty-sixth year of his age, he joined the newly-formed 
* Easy Club,” an association of persons of Jacobite tenden- 
cies, and he became a frequent contributor of poems to the 
proceedings of this Club. These met with so much success 
amongst the members that Ramsay was induced to make a 
wider appeal. Consequently his ballads were issued in 
sheet form, at one penny each, and it was customary for 
mothers to send their children into the streets for 
“ Ramsay's last piece.” Allan’s wig-shop was in “ the 
Luckenbooths,” an irregular pile of timber-fronted build- 
ings in the High Street, on the north side of St. Giles, 
and running eastwards towards the Canongate. At this 
address, some time between 1716 and 1718, the bard 
exchanged wig-making for book-selling, and started the 
first circulating library in Scotland. Later, in 1726, he 
moved to a shop on the north side of the High Street, in 


’ 


proximity to the Netherbow port. It was called the 
‘“ Mercury,” and had for sign the figures of Ben Jonson 
and William Drummond of Hawthornden. Here his 


visitors included Gay and Smollett, and other persons of 
eminence. He also corresponded with Pope. About the 
year 1716 he had published a poem selected from the 
Bannatyne manuscript, entitled “ Christe’s Kirke on the 
Greene,” to which he added a canto of his own, and which 
had a considerable sale. In 1719 he published a volume 
of * Scots Songs.” His own “Collected Poems” were 
issued in 1721, by subscription, and brought their author 
a handsome profit. Amongst his later original publica- 
tions was “ Fables and Tales” (1722). During the years 
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1724-27 he put forth three volumes of miscellaneous poems 
under the title of “The Tea-Table Miscellany,” which 
volumes included many English and Scotch traditional 
ballads, numerous later lyrics by various hands, besides 
poems by the Editor and his friends. Another publication, 
“The Evergreen,” issued in two volumes, was a work 
of similar character. Ramsay’s “ The Gentle Shepherd,” 
a pastoral drama, was published in 1725, and by 1750 had 
run through ten editions, It was produced on the 
idinburgh stage in 1729, and met with approbation. In 
1736 the poet built a playhouse in Carrubber’s Close, near 
to the junction of the High Street and the Canongate, but 
the local licensing regulations which came into force in 
the following year compelled him to close his theatre, and 
he suffered considerable monetary loss thereby. Ramsay’s 
literary production ceased after about 1730; and he retired 
from business in 1755, and took up his abode in an 
octagonal house on the northern slope of the Castle Rock, 
near to the present Outlook Tower. The poet has left the 
following description of himself, at one period of his life : 

Imprimis, then, for tallness, I, 

Am five foot and four inches high : 

A black a-vice dapper fellow 

Nor lean, nor overlaid with tallow. 


ce 


A biographer has described him in his later years as “ a 
squat man, with a big belly, and a smiling countenance, 
who wore a fair round wig, which was rather short.” 
Ramsay was a simple and genial soul, and, after his 
retirement, took a child-like pride in his quaint dwelling- 
place. One day when Lord Elibank was visiting him he 
remarked that the wags described his house as a “ goose- 
pie”; to which his lordship responded: “ Indeed, Allan, 
now I see you in it, I think the term is very properly 
applied.” Ramsay was buried in the churchyard of Old 
Greyfriars, that place of many memories, where, amongst 
other notables, lie George Buchanan and Lord-Advocate 
Sir George Mackenzie—the “bluidy Makingie” of 
E 
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execrable memory. A statue, occupying a prominent 
position in East Princes Street Gardens, serves to keep the 
poet’s memory green in the Scottish capital where the 
greater part of his life was spent, 

I have shown that Ramsay received little education in 
the accepted sense of the term; that he did not give any 
attention to poetry until he had reached the age of twenty ; 
and that his earliest writings in verse were produced in 
the character of amateur balladist to the “ Easy Club.” 
Yet, notwithstanding such small beginnings, Allan 
Ramsay not only preserved many ancient ballads from 
being irretrievably lost, but by means of his original 
ballads, and more particularly by his verse productions of 
an epistolary character, he exercised a marked influence on 
later Scottish poetry. On the other hand, it has been 
averred by some critics that his tinkering with the text of 
many traditional ballads has robbed them of much of the 
literary charm which should belong to them. 

Little need be said in regard to “ Christe’s Kirke on the 
Greene,” the first two cantos of which are said to have been 
written by King James I. of Scotland. The piece appar- 
ently aims at being a verse description of the humours 
of wooing, feasts, and bridals. To the modern reader it 
is for the most part a meaningless collection of obsolete 
words, and it may be said that Ramsay’s final canto is by 
far the most intelligible of the three, and is marked by a 
certain boisterous humour and some felicity of expression. 

Ramsay’s most ambitious effort was the five-act pastoral 
comedy in rhymed verse, “ The Gentle Shepherd,” the 
name of which will be familiar to the most casual reader 
of Scottish literature, though probably few people 
nowadays are acquainted with its lines. The period with 
which the story concerns itself is shortly after the 
Restoration of Charles II., when Sir William Worthy was 
restored to his confiscated Scottish estates. The principal 
characters in the drama are shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Patie, “the Gentle Shepherd,” in love with Peggy, 
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eventually proves to be the long-lost son of Sir William, 
The father forbids the marriage. But, says Patie : — 


My father has forbid our loves, I own, 

But love’s superior to a parent’s frown. 

I falsehood hate; come, kiss thy cares away ; 
I ken to love as well as to obey. 

Sir William’s generous : leave the task to me 
To make strict duty and true love agree. 


But lest the pretty love affair should, like the affairs of 
mice and men, “ gang agley,” the poet provides another 
surprise by making Peggy not the daughter of Glaud, the 
shepherd, but the niece of Sir William Worthy, and thus 
the business ends happily for all concerned. The verse 
invariably runs smoothly, but is never distinguished, and 
occasionally is little better than doggerel. The drama is 
interspersed with numerous lyrics, of which the following 
may be taken as a fair example : — 


I hae gowd and gear, I hae land eneugh, 

I hae seven good oxen ganging in a pleugh; 
Ganging in a pleugh, and linkan o’er the lee; 
And gin ye whina tak me, I can let ye be. 


I hae a good ha’ house, a barn, and a byer, 

A peat-stack ’fore the door; we’ll mak a rantin’ fire; 
I’ll mak a rantin’ fire, and merry sall we be: 

And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be. 


Jenny said to Jocky, gin ye winna tell, 

Ye sall be the lad, I’ll be the lass mysell ; 
Ye’re a bonny lad, and I’m a lassie free ; 
Ye’re welcomer to tak me than to let me be. 


Of Ramsay’s “ Fables and Tales” little need be said 
here. The former bear such titles as ‘“‘ The Ass and the 
Brock,” “ The Twa Cats and the Cheese,” “'The Caterpillar 
and the Ant.” They are of unequal merit, and none are 
distinguished by any remarkable literary quality. Of 
the “ Tales” the best is the one with the title of “ The 
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Monk and the Millar’s Wife,” which would not be un- 
worthy of a place by Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales.” 
We now come to the consideration of Ramsay as an 
elegiac and epistolary poet, and, in the six-line verse, 
loosely known as the “ Burns’s stanza,’’ he wrote with ease 
and mastery. Some facts in regard to the history of this 
particular form of verse may perhaps be of interest. The 
stanza makes its first appearance in Scottish poetry in an 
anonymous poem in the manuscript of George Bannatyne 
(1545—1608?), which consists of 800 folio pages, written 
during the pestilence of 1568, which is now, and has 
long been, in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. The 
stanza was afterwards employed by Sir David Lyndsay, 
(1490—1555) and other early Scottish poets. But it first 
achieved popularity, and was first used in elegiac poetry, 
by Robert Sempill (1595?—1665), son of Sir James 
Sempill, of Beltrees, whose elegy on “ The Life and Death 
of Habbie Simpson, Piper of Kilbarchan” is a very 
remarkable piece of humorous descriptive writing, “and 
would alone,” says Mr. T, F. Henderson, “entitle its 
author to a high place among Scottish poets.” It is 
supposed to have been written about 1640. It appeared in 
Watson’s “Choice Collection” (1706—-1709), but had 
achieved considerable popularity as a broadside before that 
compilation was issued. From this association it became 
known as the “ Habbie Stanza,” and thereafter it was 
looked upon as the standard measure for Scottish elegiac 
verse. It was subsequently used by Lieutenant William 
Hamilton, of Gilbertfield, a contemporary of Ramsay, who 
was already favourably known as a poet before the author 
of “The Gentle Shepherd” had begun to write verse. 
It was Hamilton’s highly popular “ Elegy on Bonnie 
Heck” which first inspired the Luckenbooths wig-maker 
to attempt the business of verse-making. His earliest 
known effort is “ An Elegy on Maggy Johnstoun,’”’ who 
kept a small farm at the hamlet of Morningside, a mile to 
the south-west of Edinburgh. But besides being a farmer 
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Maggy was a notable brewer of strong ale, and her farm 


was the frequent resort of golfers from the adjacent 
Bruntsfield Links : — 


There we got fore wi’ little cost, 
And muckle speed : 


Here are some verses from the elegy : — 


Auld Reekie, mourn in sable hue 
Let fouth of tears dreep like May dew; 
To braw tippony bid adieu, 
Which we with greed 
Bended as fast as she could brew :— 
But ah! she’s dead. 


* . — * a 
But now since ’tis sae that we must 
Not in the best ale put our trust, 
But whan we’re auld return to dust 
Without remead, 
Why should we tak it in disgust 
That Maggy’s dead ? 


Of warldly comforts she was rife, 
And liv’d a lang and hearty life, 
Right free of care, or toil, or strife, 
Till she was stale, 
And ken’d to be a kanny wife 
At brewing ale. 


Then farewell, Maggy, douce and fell, 
Of brewers a’ thou beur the bell; 
Let a’ thy gossies yelp and yell, 
And without feed [feud], 
Guess whether ye’re in heaven or hell, 
They’re sure ye’re dead. 

Other notable pieces of a similar character, and written 
in the “Habbie Stanza,” are “Lucky Spence’s Last Advice,” 
and “ The Last Speech of a Wretched Miser.” The same 
measure was employed both by Ramsay and his master, 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield, in a series of verse epistles which 
passed between them, and it may at least be said that the 
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writings of one in this kind will bear favourable com- 
parison with those of the other, 


Hamilton thus addresses his pupil :— 


O fam’d and celebrated Allan! 

Renownéd Ramsay! canty callan! 

There’s nowther Highland-man nor Lawlan, 
In poetrie, 

But may as soon ding down Tantallan, 
As match wi’ thee. 


For ten times ten, and that’s a hunder, 

I hae’ been made to gaze and wonder, 

When frae Parnassus thou didst thunder, 
Wi’ wit and skill; 

Wherefore I’ll soberly knock under, 
And quat my quill. 


To which Allan replied : 
When I begond first to cun verse, 
And cou’d your Ardry whins rehearse, 
When Bonny Heck ran fast and fierce, 
It warmed my breast ; 
Then emulation did me pierce, 
Whilk since ne’er ceast. 


May I be licket wi’ a bittle, 
Gin of your numbers I think little, 
Ye’re never rugget, shau, nor kittle, 
But blyth and gabby, 
And hit the spirit to a tittle 
Of standart Habby. 


“Commonplace,” says a recent critic, Mr. T. F. Henderson, 
“is the dominating note of all his songs, though, in the 
best of them, ‘ My Peggy is a young thing,’ it appears, by 
some happy chance, in a guise of tender simplicity that 
completely captivates.” As a lyrist Ramsay certainly had 
not the spontaneity of Burns and other Scottish poets, But 
in running over the titles of some of his best-known songs— 
“ For the Sake of Somebody,” “ Clout the Caldron,” “ This 
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is no My Ain House,” “ Lochaber no More,’’ to name but 
s . . . 

a few—it must surely be conceded that his contribution to 

Scottish song was not inconsiderable. 


I quote here a single verse from “ Nanny-O” :— 
While some for pleasure pawn their health, 
*Twixt Lais and the bagnio, 
I’ll save myself, and without stealth 
Kiss and caress my Nanny-O. 
She bids more fair to engage a Jove, 
Than Leda did or Danae-O; 
Were I to paint the queen of love, 
None else should sit but Nanny-O. 
My bonny, bonny Nanny-O, 
My loving, charming Nanny-O, 
I care not though the world do know 
How dearly I love Nanny-O! 
In a more melancholy strain the following verse may serve 
as an example of Ramsay’s ability :— 
Farewell to Lochaber, and farewell my Jean, 
¢ Where heartsome with thee I’ve mony day been; 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 
We’ll maybe return to Lochaber no more. 
These tears that I shed they are a’ for my dear, 
And no for the dangers attending on war, 
Though bore on rough seas to a far bloody shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more. 

With the exception of “The Gentle Shepherd” and 
some lyrics, Ramsay’s productions in verse were essentially 
urban in character. This description applies in particular 
to his elegiac and epistolary pieces of a comic or satirical 
nature. ‘‘ He was most at home in that dim Edinburgh 
underworld which rises up before us with a certain unholy 
* attraction, that gross underworld of the tavern, where 

drunkenness and sculduddery was the order of the day.’’* 
But in a drunken and dissolute age Ramsay managed to 
preserve his respectability; was a good husband and 
father; brought up a large family, and lived to see his 


* Francis Watt: ‘‘ Edinburgh and the Lothians.”’ 
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eldest son achieve distinction as an artist. A tablet on the 
outer wall of Greyfriars Church records the fact that 
somewhere near that spot lie the mortal remains of an 
immortal poet. Perhaps modern criticism may not be 
disposed to concede that proud definition, but it may at 
least be said that the Luckenbooths wig-maker is deserving 
of remembrance by all lovers of Scottish poetry. And in 
appraising the genius of Robert Burns let it not be for- 
gotten how much he owed to the pioneer work of Allan 
Ramsay. 

Eight years previous to the death of Ramsay, and nine 
years before the birth of Robert Burns, there was born 
a short-lived and ill-fated poet who was regarded in his 
own day as the wearer of Ramsay’s mantle, and who was 
acknowledged by the Ayrshire bard as his poetic father— 


‘ 


one who, in Burns’s own words, caused him to “ string 
anew his wildly-sounding lyre with emulating vigour.” 
This was Robert Fergusson, born on September 5th, 1750, 
in Cap and Feather Close, a long-vanished warren of old 
Edinburgh, in close proximity to the Tron Kirk, the bell 
of which he subsequently made it his business to anathema- 
tise in no mild terms. He was the third son of William 
Fergusson a clerk in the employ of the British Linen 
Company, who endeavoured to keep body and soul together, 
to say nothing of supporting a wife and five children, on an 
income of £25 per annum. Both his parents were of 
country stock, and came originally from Kildrummie, in 
Aberdeenshire. Yet, despite their poverty the Fergussons, 
by dint of much thrift and self-denial, found means of 
educating their children. Robert spent four sessions at 
the Edinburgh High School, and subsequently, with the 
assistance of his mother’s relatives, obtained a bursary 
which took him to the Grammar School of Dundee, and 
thence to St. Andrews University. He matriculated at St. 
Andrews in 1765, and graduated M.A. in 1768. He 
proved himself an apt scholar at Dundee; and was con- 
spicuous for his abilities at the University, though, strange 
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to relate, mathematics and natural philosophy proved more 
attractive to him than literature. He was, moreover, a 
gay and witty companion; took pleasure in a round on the 
links; sang a good song; and was a ringleader in all the 
merry pranks in which undergraduates sometimes indulge. 
The college janitor described him as “a tricky callant, but 
a fine laddie for a’ that.” He had been entered at the 
University as a divinity student, but the Church proved 
to have no attractions for him: the alternative study of 
medicine he also refused to undertake, and returned to 
Edinburgh. But there were other reasons. In exchanging 
the city of the Scarlet Gown for the metropolis of the 
Blue Blanket a change came over his fortunes. His father 
was dead, and his widowed mother, now living in 
Warriston’s Close, was striving to keep the wolf from the 
door by taking in boarders. It was therefore necessary 
that Robert should obtain some immediate employment. 
This he found, in 1769, as extracting clerk in the Com- 
missary Clerk’s Office, Edinburgh, and here—with the 
exception of a brief spell in the Sheriff Clerk’s Office—he 
spent the remaining five years of his life. The mechanical 
drudgery of this occupation must indeed have been very 
galling to the spirit of the brilliant lad of nineteen whose 
happiness depended on congenial company and a sphere 
in which his abilities might be suitably acknowledged. He 
struck up an acquaintance with the players; wrote some 
very indifferent songs in English for Italian vocalists; 
and subsequently, in 1771, became a contributor of stilted 
and artificial “ pastorals” to Ruddiman’s “ Weekly 
Magazine.” It was not, however, until he began to 
publish some pieces in the Scots vernacular, in the same 
magazine, that it began to be asked : 

Is Allan risen frae the dead, 

Wha aft has tun’d the aiten reed, 

And by the Muses was decreed 

To grace the thistle ? 
Na—Fergusson’s come in his stead 
To blaw the whistle. 
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There were living in Edinburgh at this period such men 
as David Hume, Adam Ferguson, Hugh Blair and 
Principal Robertson—men who had showered praise on the 
fustian of Home’s “ Douglas ’’—who apparently gave no 
attention to the wonderfully vivid productions of the young 
Edinburgh poet. Yet though, unlike Burns, he was never 
lionised in the Scottish capital, his vernacular poems were 
keenly appreciated throughout the country districts of 
Scotland, and his contributions became a_ leading 
attraction in Ruddiman’s “ Weekly Magazine.” In 1772 
he joined the “ Cape Club,” a debating society which met 
in Craig’s Close, and here he made the acquaintance, 
amongst others, of David Herd, the editor of “ Scots Songs 
and Ballads.”” In 1775 he published his collected “Poems” 
in a 12mo volume, the profit upon which must have been a 
handsome addition to the pittance he earned as an extract- 
ing clerk. Here seemed the beginnings of a career for 
the poor lad, heralded by a faint whisper of fame. But, 
unfortunately, other influences were at work. Fergusson 
was apparently of a delicate constitution and nervous 
temperament. The drudgery of his life was inexpressibly 
hateful. He craved for companionship and appreciation. 
And, since the great ones ignored him, where was he likely 
to find it but by the warmth of the tavern fire? His wit 
and humour, his keen observation of life as expressed in 
his poems, and his pleasant singing of “The Birks of 
Invermay ”’ and other ballads always secured him a 
welcome. When remonstrated with his pathetic reply was: 
“ Oh, sir, anything to forget my poor mother, and these 
aching fingers!” His occupation became unbearable. He 
decided to become a sailor, and follow his elder brother, 
Henry, who had been several years at sea. But his health 
gave way; he was seized with religious melancholia, and 
would read nothing but his Bible. Then a fall brought 
on an attack which resulted in insanity and necessitated his 
removal to the public madhouse, hard by Bristo Port. 
The end of Robert Fergusson is amongst the most 
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picturesquely pathetic scenes in the whole range of literary 
history. He had lucid intervals, when he would again 
sing his favourite “ Birks of Invermay ’’; at other times, 
wreathing a crown of straw about his head, he believed 
himself to be a king. On the last evening of his life his 
mother and sister sat beside him, the former chafing his 
feet, which were already cold with the chill of approaching 
death. When the hour came for locking up, he made vain 
and piteous appeals for them to be allowed to remain with 
him, and a few hours afterwards he died alone in the 
darkness, the 16th October, 1774. Fergusson’s death 
occurred in the twenty-fourth year of his age; in the year 
following the publication of his collected poems; and he 
yas buried in a nameless grave in the Canongate Church- 
yard. In later years Robert Burns bared his head and 
shed tears over “the green mound and the scattered 
gowans,” and, at his own expense, erected a headstone 
over the grave of the poor boy to whom he owed so much. 
While still an undergraduate at St. Andrews Fergusson 
had already displayed his mastery of the Scots vernacular, 
and of the “ Habbie Stanza,” in the elegies which he 
wrote “ on the death of Mr. David Gregory, late Professor 
of Mathematics ”; and also upon the death of John Hogg, 
the University porter. From the former I quote the 
closing verses : — 


Weel vers’d was he in architecture, 
And kent the nature of the Sector, 
Upon baith globes he weel could lecture, 
And gar’s tak’ heed ; 
O’ geometry he was the Hector; 
But now he’s dead. 


Sae weel’s he’d fley the students a’, 

When they were skelpin’ at the ba’, 

They took leg-ball, and ran awa’ 
Wi’ pith and speed ; 

We winna get a sport sae braw, 

Sin’ Gregory’s dead. 
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Great ’casion ha’e we a’ to weep, 
And cleed our skins in mournin’ deep, 
For Gregory death will fairly keep 
To tak’ his nap; 
He’ll till the resurrection sleep, 
As sound’s a tap. 


It is difficult to convey to the Sassenach reader the 
shrewd observation and canty humour which are con- 
spicuous in the best of Fergusson’s poems, because, far 
more than is the case with Burns, his verses bristle with 
local Scottish words and phrases, which would need ex- 
planation. His “ The Farmer’s Ingle,” “ Cauler Water,” 
“Ode to the Gowdspink,” ‘ Hallowfair,” and “ Plane- 
stanes and Causey ” supplied the measures and suggested 
to Burns the writing of ‘* The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
“Scotch Drink,” the poems on the Mouse and the Moun- 
tain Daisy,” “ The Holy Fair” and “ The Brigs of Ayr.” 
Other notable poems of Fergusson’s are: “The Daft Days,” 
“ Cauler Oysters,” “ Leith Races,” “ Braid Claith,” “To 
the Tron Kirk Bell,” “ The Rising of the Session,” and the 
lines on “Auld Reekie.”” Besides his “ Ode to the 
Gowdspink,” he wrote other poems, inspired by a know- 
ledge and love of country life, on such subjects as the 
bee and the butterfly, and further declares : — 


While dand’ring cits delight to stray 
To Castlehill, or public way, 

Whare they nae other purpose mean, 
Than that fool cause o’ being seen; 
Let me to Arthur’s Seat pursue, 
Whare bonny pastures meet the view; 
And mony a wild lorn scene accrues, 
Befitting Willie Shakespeare’s Muse. 
If Fancy there would join the thrang, 
The desert rocks and hills amang, 

To echoes we should lilt and play, 
And gie to Mirth the live-long day. 
Or, should some canker’d biting shower 
The day and a’ her sweets deflower, 
To Holyrood-house let me stray, 
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And gie to musing a’ the day: 
Lamenting what auld Scotland knew 
Bien days for ever frae her view. 

O Hamilton, for shame! the Muse 
Would pay to thee her couthy vows, 
Gin ye wad tent the humble strain, 
And gie’s our dignity again: 

For oh, waes me! the Thistle springs 
In domicile o’ ancient kings, 
Without a patriot to regret 

Our palace and our ancient state. 

It has sometimes been remarked that Fergusson lacked 
the lyrical quality, but one must remember that, as 
Stevenson has said, “ had Burns died at the same age as 
Fergusson he would have left us literally nothing worth 
remark.” And I cannot but think that the writer of such 
lines as the following must have possessed the lyrical 
faculty in a high degree had he chosen to exercise it : — 

What maks Auld Reekie’s dames sae fair? 
It canna be the halesome air, 
But cauler burn, beyond compare, 
The best o’ ony, 
That gars than a’ sic graces skair, 
And blink sae bonny. 


On May-day, in a fairy ring, 
We’ve seen them round St. Anton’s spring, 
Frae grass the cauler dew-drops wring, 
To weet their een, 
And water clear as crystal spring 
To synd them clean. 


O may they still pursue the way, 
To look sae feat, sae clean, sae gay! 
Then shall their beauties glance like May ; 
And, like her, be 
The goddess of the vocal spray, 
The Muse, and me. 
Though Fergusson wrote of the charms of country life, it 
is more particularly for his descriptive pictures of the 
scenes and people of lewd, dirty, drunken eighteenth- 
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century Edinburgh—the city of piled “lands” and mal- 
odorous closes—that he is destined to live :— 

Auld Reekie! wale o’ ilka town 

That Scotland kens beneath the moon; 

Where couthy chields at e’ening meet 

Their bizzin craigs and mou’s to weet; 

And blythely gar auld Care gae by 

Wi’ blinkit and wi’ bleerin eye. 

The life and work of Fergusson exercised a remarkable 
fascination over that later Edinburgh poet, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and it was his intention to write at length 
upon his predecessor, a purpose, however, which he was 
not destined to fulfil. But in his * Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books,” “ Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes,’’ and 
other of his writings, there are numerous references to 
Fergusson, though his remarks are occasionally contra- 
dictory and sometimes unjust. Now he is “the poor, 
white-faced drunken, vicious boy that raved himself to 
death in the Edinburgh madhouse.” At another time it 
is: “ I believe Fergusson lives in me, and so like myself.” 
Or again: “ My unhappy predecessor on the causey of old 
Edinburgh . . . . him that went down—my brother, Robert 
Fergusson.’ * At one time he makes an arrogant demand 
for the recognition of Fergusson’s great abilities; at 
another he will hardly allow that Ramsay and Fergusson 
were poets at all. ‘They had already,” he says, “ dis- 
covered nature; but Burns discovered poetry.” Much 
more satisfying is his remark: ““ Whoever puts Fergusson 
right with fame cannot do better than dedicate his labours 
to the memory of Burns, who will be the best delighted of 
the dead.” 

Though Fergusson’s output was small, and some of it was 
marked by immaturity, yet he wrote of the life and scenes 
that he knew well. His work, in all that related to 
Edinburgh, was distinguished by keen observation, racy 
humour and vivid truthfulness, and so possesses a certain 


* Francis Watt: ‘‘ Edinburgh and the Lothians.”’ 
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completeness. It is idle to speculate upon what he might 
have done had his life been of greater length, and had his 
environment been more congenial. Like Chatterton, he 
has left the world something the richer by his presence. 
Furthermore, no reader should make any claim to know 
the poetry of Burns who is unfamiliar with the writings 
of Allan Ramsay and Robert Fergusson. 

In conclusion, it may not perhaps be unfitting to refer to 
the work of another Midlothian poet, Hector Macneill 
(1746—1818), who was born thirteen years before Robert 
Burns, and lived for twenty-two years after him. Born 
at Rosebank, near Roslin, the son of an army captain, he 
was sent in his fourteenth year to St. Kitts, and remained 
in the West Indies, engaged in trade, until he had reached 
the age of thirty. Subsequently he spent about six years 
in Indian waters as secretary aboard the flagships of 
Admiral Geary and Sir Richard Bickerton. He eventually 
settled at Stirling and later at Edinburgh, where he 
devoted himself to literary work. He published several 
novels and numerous poems in literary English, and issued 
his Collected Poems in two volumes in 1801. Most of 
these more ambitious writings are now forgotten, but a 
few of his Scottish songs, such as “ My Boy Tammie,” 
“T lo’ed ne’er a laddie but ane,” and “ Come under my 
Plaidie ” are marked by melodious charm and sincerity of 
feeling, and have much in common with the best work 
of Burns. I give a few verses from “Come under my 
Plaidie ” : — 

Come under my plaidie, the night’s gaun to fa’; 
Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and the snaw : 
Come under my plaidie, and sit doun beside me; 
There’s room in’t, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me; 

I’ll hap ye frae every cauld blast that can blaw; 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me; 
There’s room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
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Gae’wa wi yere plaidie, auld Donald, gae’wa; 

I fear na the cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw : 
Gae’wa wi’ yere plaidie, I’ll no sit beside ye; 

Ye might be my gutcher; auld Donald, gae’wa. 

I’m gaun to meet Johnnie—he’s young and he’s bonnie; 
He’s been at Meg’s bridal, fou trig and fou braw; 

Nane dances sae lichtly, sae gracefu’, sae tichtly, 

His cheek’s like the new rose, his brow’s like the snaw. 


Dear Marian, let that flee stick fast to the wa’; 
Your Jock’s but a gowk, and has nothing ava; 
The haill o’ his pack he has now on his back ; 
He’s thretty, and I am but three-score and twa. 
Be frank now and kindly—lI’ll busk ye aye finely ; 
To kirk or to market there’ll few gang sae braw ; 
A bien house to ’bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 
And flunkies to ’tend ye as aft as ye ca’. 


My father aye tauld me, my mother and a’, 

Ye’d mak a gude husband, and keep me aye braw; 
It’s true I lo’e Johnnie, he’s young and he’s bonnie ; 
But, wae’s me, I ken he has nothing ava! 

I bae little tocher—ye’ve made a gude offer; 

I’m now mair than twenty—imy time is but sma’! 
Sae gi’e me your plaidie, I’ll creep in beside ye; 

I thocht ye’d ben aulder than three-score and twa! 
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THE LITERARY WANDERINGS OF 
ARNAULTS * FEUILLE.” 


By Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


N 1872 I was asked to contribute to a small periodical 
issued in connection with a London bazaar. The only 
thing suitable at the moment which I chanced to have 
by me was a translation of * La Feuille,” a poem written 
by A V. Arnault in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century. It is sometimes said to have an occult reference 
to Napoleon’s ill-starred son, the King of Rome. The 
verses certainly do not make that suggestion in any direct 
fashion. 


The French text reads: 


LA FEUILLE. 


‘* De ta tige détachée, 
Pauvre feuille desséchée, 
Ou vas-tu ?’’——‘“‘Je n’en sais rien, 
I,’orage a brisé le chéne 
Qui seul était mon soutien. 
De son inconstante haliene 
Le zephyr ou l’aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me proméne 
De la forét a la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon. 
Je vais ou le vent me méne, 
Sans ine plaindre ou m/’effrayer ; 
Je vais ott va toute chose, 
Ot va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier.’’ 


My version, first printed in 1872 but written a few years 


earlier: 
‘* From thy branch broken, 
i 


Lying full low, 
Poor withered leaf, 
Where dost thou go?’’ 
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‘* The storm struck the oak, 
Which alone was my stay ; 
And the breath of the winds 
Then bore me away. 





From mountain to valley, 
From forest to plain, 

I go at their will, 
Nor do I complain. 


For the road which I travel 
Is that each one goes, 

The leaf of the laurel, 
The leaf of the rose.’ 


’ 


It was with natural surprise that I found later 1 had 
been anticipated by one of the most brilliant writers of 
the nineteenth century. Macaulay's version was made 
in 1826, and is very spirited, but more rhetorical than its 
original : 

‘* Thou poor leaf, so sear and frail, 
Sport of every wanton gale, 
Whence, and whither, dost thou fly, 
Through this bleak autumnal sky ?”’ 

‘On a noble oak I grew, 
Green, and broad, and fair to view ; 
But the monarch of the shade 
3y the tempest low was laid. 
From that time, I wander o’er 
Wood, and valley, hill, and moor, 
Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 
Nothing caring, nothing knowing : 
Thither go 1, whither goes, 


’ 


Glory’s laurel, Beauty’s rose.’ 


The little poem excited the interest of that great and 
gloomy poet, Leopardi. [lis translation appeared in the 
edition of his poems in 1835, but the date of its compo- 
sition is uncertain: 





‘* Lungi dal proprio ramo, 
Povera foglia frale, 
Dove vai tu?’”’ ‘Dal foggio 


La dov’io nacqui, mi divise i] vento. 
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Esso, tornando, a volo 

Dal bosco alla campagna, 

Dalla valle mi porta alla montagna. 
Seco perpetuamente 

Vo pellegrina, e tutto l’altro ignoro. 
Vo dove ogni altra cosa, 

Dove naturalmente 

Va la foglia di rosa, 

E la foglia d’alloro.”’ 


Dante G. Rossetti read this Italian verse and this is 
his version of it,* made of course under the impression 
that the poem was Leopardi’s own and not a translation : 

‘* Torn from your parent bough, 

Poor leaf all withered now, 

Where go you?” ‘I cannot tell. 
Storm-stricken is the oak-tree 

Where I grew, whence I fell. 
Changeful continually, 

The zephyr and hurricane 
Since that day bid me flee 
From deepest woods to the lea, 

From highest hills to the plain. 
Where the wind carries me 

I go without fear or grief 
I go whither each one goes,— 
Thither the leaf of the rose 

And thither the laurel-leaf.”’ 

Another translation from Leopardi’s is that of F. 
Townsend which was published in his version of the 
“ Poems ” published by Putnam’s Sons in 1887 : — 

“‘ Wandering from the parent bough, 
Little trembling leaf, 
Whither goest thou ?”’ 
** From the beech where I was born, 
By the north wind I was torn. 
Him I follow in his flight, 
Over mountain, over vale, 
From the forest to the plain, 
Up the hill and down again. 


*On Rossetti’s version there is a letter from the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco in the Academy, March 19, 1911. 
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With him ever on the way : 
More than this I cannot say. 
Where I go must all things go, 
Gentle, simple, high and low : 
Leaves of laurel, leaves of rose; 
Whither, heaven only knows.’’ 





The Rev. Henry Carrington (a former Dean of Bocking) 
also translated this attractive poem, and like Macaulay 
gave it a rhetorical touch :— 

** Poor leaf from off thy spray, 
Withered and torn away, 
Where dost thou go?” ‘‘I cannot say. 
The storm has shattered the oak, 
Which was my only stay, 
With its inconstant stroke. 
The West or the howling North 
From that hour drive me forth 
From the forest to the plain, 
From the mountain to the mead. 
I go where the storms constrain, 
Without complaint, without dismay ; 
I go where all else goes 
Where goes joy’s leaf of Rose, 
And glory’s leaf of Bay.” 

The latest translation, known to me, is by Mr. William 

Robert Credland :— 
** Poor withered leaf 
Torn from thy bough 
Fitfully roaming, 
Say where goest thou ?” 
‘* By might of the storm 
The oak was o’erthrown 
And I from my frail hold 
Was ruthlessly blown ; 
O’er mountain and valley 
O’er forest and plain 
Since then have I wandered 
Nor cared to complain, 
For onward I wend 
To the dust whither goes 
The pride of the laurel 
The blush of the rose.” 
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Finally, here is a Dutch version by Gijsbertus Wilhel- 
mus Lovendaal, who was born in 1847 :— 


‘‘Arm, dor blaadje, door de vlagen 
Van uw twijgjen afgeslagen ; 
Zeg, waarheen?’”’ ‘‘Ik weet het niet, 
Want de storm heeft d’eik gebroken, 
Die mij droeg en groeien liet. 
Sinds dat uur van steun verstoken, 
Draagt me zefiers zachte zucht 
Van den woudzoom naar de dreven, 
Of de dwarlwind doet me zweven 
Van de vlakte naar de lucht; 
*k Volg de winden zonder beven, 
In hun wieling opgevat, 
Waar, na korte of lange pooze, 
’t Blaadje gaat der schoone roze 
En het glanzend lauwerblad.” 

Arnault’s verses are simple and direct, full of suggestion 
of apologue and yet evading that full development in which 
poetical feeling is too often sacrificed to didactic purpose. 
Macaulay and some of the other translators emphasise 
the ethical hint by the use of obvious adjectives which 
Arnault has avoided. A comparison of these eight 
versions with the original and with each other may be 
commended to those who think that the art of translation 
is an easy one. The golden rule is to keep as close to 
the original as you can, and when it is impossible to retain 
both the letter and the spirit, sacrifice the letter without 
hesitation, for in literature as in religion it is the letter 
that killeth and the spirit that giveth life. 








JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
By J. J. RicHarpson. 


WENTY-ONE years ago a small unpretentious-looking 
volume made its appearance among the fiction of the 
year and at once attracted some measure of attention. 
Though slight in structure, a story that contained little 
of story to enchain the reader’s interest, yet there was a 
distinctiveness of style, a vivacity of treatment, and a note 
of cynicism that were stimulating to the most jaded of 
novel readers. It was quite possible, to some people with 
serious tastes quite easy, to dislike the tone of the writ- 
ing, which was bordering upon flippancy, but there was 
no possibility of denying the cleverness of the book, nor 
its unknown author’s gifts as a cultured, clear-minded, 
sarcastic observer of life, at least of the social life with 
which it dealt. 

The title of this little book was “ Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” and it purported to be written by John Oliver 
Hobbes. It appeared in the Pseudonym Library, a 
venture in publishing which Mr. Fisher Unwin was then 
making with the work of new and unknown authors,— 
authors writing under a pseudonym. It was a success for 
both author and publisher, and a re-reading of it, after 
twenty-one years, inclines me to the opinion that were it 
to come forth as a new book to-day it would be credited 
with an immediate success. This may sound a venture- 
some, if not an audacious statement, to make in an age 
when things seem so soon to grow old-fashioned and out- 
of-date; when it seems almost everyone’s object to desire 
some new thing. To say of the first decade of the 
twentieth century that it is an age of “ hurry” is one of 
the commonplaces of criticism, and so widely accepted is 
the assertion that one is tempted to doubt its truth. Still 
it is difficult to deny that we see change, and rapid change, 
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going on around us, and that twenty-one years seems a 
long time, so quickly are we carried from one interest to 
another, so quickly are books and plays, to say nothing 
of other forms of art, or theories of science, or panaceas 
of social and political reform, pronounced hopelessly 
behind the times, or forgotten. We can hardly be sur- 
prised if the earlier work, at least, of John Oliver 
Hobbes—such short stories as “The Sinner’s Comedy,” 
“A Study in Temptations,” “A Bundle of Life,” are 
seldom read nowadays. 

To those interested in books it was soon known that the 
pseudonym under which these little volumes were pub- 
lished had behind it the reality of a woman writer—Mrs. 
Craigie: and in the varied books and plays which were 
to come from her pen during the fifteen years before her 
death, which occurred when she was only thirty-eight 
vears of age, it became abundantly evident that Mrs. 
Craigie had both ideas and a point of view, as well as the 
power of giving expression to them in a style devoid of 
dulness and verbosity, neither facile nor cheap, but full 
of charm and epigrammatic force. 

The publication some two years ago of “the Life of 
John Oliver Hobbes,” by her father, gave those interested 
in her work a means of becoming closer acquainted with 
a complex character and a personality of rare charm, as 
well as an opportunity of learning something of her inner 
life, and her methods of work. This “Life,” whilst giving 
a clear and authentic account of many facts of interest in 
Mrs. Craigie’s career, makes no pretension to any claim 
as literature. Its chief value lies in the letters which 
make up the greater part of the volume, the majority of 
them being from Mrs. Craigie to literary and other 
correspondents with whom she was on terms of greater 
or less intimacy. In these letters she reveals her ideas 
and feelings with an engaging candour, and oftentimes 
her opinions on topics of literary interest. Among her 
correspondents are well known writers like Thomas Hardy, 
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Mr. George Moore, Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
The Editor of “ Punch,” Mr. W. L. Courtney, and those 
critics of the drama Mr. A. B,. Walkley and Mr. E. F. 
Spence. 

With some of these writers she was merely a sympa- 
thetic correspondent. She could hardly be said to be 
known to them, and the topics touched upon are purely 
literary. Where real intimacy existed she seems to have 
exercised a singular and fascinating charm, and those 
friendships were with people somewhat outside the pale of 
letters. This peculiar charm is one difficult to define, but 
its existence is beyond a]l doubt. It appears to have in 
it less of what we usually think of as womanly charm and 
more of a quality that was essentially intellectual. There 
was a broad-mindedness about her nature which enabled 
her to call forth the regard and devotion of men and 
women of the most diverse temperaments, and of those 
who held the most diverse views and opinions on the 
deepest subjects. Men, for instance, like Bishop Welldon, 
Mr. George Moore, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and Father 
Gavin, S.J. 

Her father writes of her that 


‘she had a marvellous 
power of attracting confidences, men who had only known 
her some hours would confide in her, not only their love 
affairs, but their religious difficulties, the whole history 
of their lives, with a touching assurance of her ready 
sympathy. It was, I suppose, to this fact that she owed 
her extraordinary knowledge of human nature. Men 
told her the truth about themselves, a confidence rarely 
bestowed on any woman.” This might be thought a 
fatherly exaggeration of a daughter's singular powers of 
attraction and sympathy were it not that others bear 
testimony to her gift for friendsliip. 

In the introduction which he contributes to the “ Life,” 
Bishop Welldon says, “In a sense she was well known to 
the world. Her novels and her plays reveal at least a 
part of her nature. But behind and beyond her literary 
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works lay her personality. It was that for which her 
friends valued and loved her, it was more interesting and 
tascinating than all her works.”” And Lord Curzon, when 
unveiling the Memorial to her in the Library of Univer- 
sity College, London, where she studied for some time, 
in an admirable tribute to her many-sided nature and her 
fine qualities of mind, said, “Above all she had the genius 
of friendship, giving the best of herself to her friends, 
and always discovering the best in them in return. It 
was for this reason, I think, that those who knew her most 
intimately prized her more for herself than for her books 
or plays, and that they forgot the writer in the woman.” 

(me might quote further on this point, were it neces- 
sary, to show that there was something quite out of the 
ordinary in her character as a woman which enabled her 
to gain, and to retain, amid the stress of life, and the 
change of views, particularly her religious beliefs, the 
friendship of people from whom she differed so widely. 
For is it not almost an axiom with the psychological 
novelist, and the opinion held by many less intellectually 
gifted persons, that woman, whilst she can love more 
passionately, more deeply and more constantly than man, 
has not been endowed to the same extent that he has with 
the capacity for friendship. The subject is an alluring 
one, but I refrain from entering further into it, so that I 
may relate a few particulars of Mrs. Craigie’s life. 

Pearl Mary Teresa Richards—to give her the name she 
bore as a child—was born at Chelsea, Mass., near Boston, 
on the 3rd of November, 1867. Her father, John Morgan 
Richards, was engaged with a New York commercial 
house, and a few days after her birth had to leave for 
England on an important business transaction. The 
outcome of this was so successful that he took up his 
residence in London, and three months later his wife and 
child joined him. Thus, though American by birth and 
heredity, Mrs. Craigie, as she afterwards became, practi- 
cally spent the whole of her life in England, and her 
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ideas, her feelings, her tastes, her style are undeniably 
English. There :s nothing in her writings to cause us 
to think of her as an American. As a child, Pearl was 
of a bright, amusing, original type—her father says she 
was what we English call “ old-fashioned ’’—and at an 
early age she showed a distinct bias, which there was 
nothing in her family or her surroundings to account for, 
towards the writing of short stories. When only nine 
years of age she wrote two short tales which were pub- 
lished in the “The Fountain,’ a paper edited by Dr. 
Parker of the City Temple. Mr. Richards was a Noncon- 
formist and, in making his home in London, had taken 
seats under Dr. Parker, and Pearl was a regular attender 
at the City Temple until about the time of her marriage. 
This event occurred in 1887, when she was nineteen years 
of age, and proved to be a very unfortunate experience 
for her and one which no doubt seriously influenced her 
thoughts and feelings in later years. Three years later 
her only child, a son, was born, and a year later she had 
left her husband, never to return to him, and gone back 
to her father. Afterwards she obtained a divorce which 
carried with it the exclusive custody of the child of the 
marriage. 

She now threw her energies more than ever into various 
studies, particularly Latin and Greek, and attended 
courses of lectures at University College, London. At 
the same time she continued assiduously the practice of 
writing, and the year following saw the publication of 
her first novel. She was now launched upon the troublous 
sea of letters and set sail for the Blessed Isles of literary 
fame. Her voyage proved to be a fair and prosperous 
one, with few adverse circumstances and no serious storms. 
She never encountered, as so many writers have done in 
the early days of their setting forth, the huge sea of public 
indifference. Book after book was successful in finding 
a welcome, and this popularity was pleasing to her. 
Though she wrote carefully, and as an artist in fiction 
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not a manufacturer of it, sparing herself no trouble or 
effort, yet she had the sanity and business-like character 
of mind to feel gratified that her readers were numerous. 
As she once expressed it to a friend, “ I write books—not 
for Art’s sake—but because I want them to be read. They 
are read, and I do not see why I should make a secret 
of it.” 

Her failures were few and her successes, whether as 
novelist or playwright, were many, yet the most vivid 
impression left upon our minds after reading her letters 
is that her life was a sad one. The note of weariness is 
often heard, that of happiness seldom. She finds no zest 
in existence, she has no ardent interest in life. Though 
she went much into good society, travelled the most 
beautiful parts of the continent—France, Italy, Spain, 
as well as India and America, yet she could say of herself, 
“T am not a lover of humanity, I like souls. I under- 
stand all sorts of purely mental things—I am not good 
at the mere emotions.”” She writes vividly and brightly 
in her letters from abroad of the places she has seen and 
the people she has met, but continually there comes in the 
expression of a tired feeling, of disappointment, of 
languor. Her father tells that as a child she was bright 
and merry, with a keen sense of fun, never, apparently, 
mopish or morbid, yet early in her literary career she 
writes to Mr. George Moore, * 1 am too tired to speculate. 
I seem the feeblest creature in the world: twenty-six 
years of life have left me with nothing but a desire for 
rest and long sleep.” And again thus, “ When I think 
of the long, long interminable days I have spent in bodily 
pain and in agony of mind past all expression or solace 
or hope—learning patience and praying for a gift of 
silence, able only to endure, to wonder, and to despair. 
Do you wonder that the joy of living is to me no joy at 
all—at best, but an amazement.” 

No doubt her early and unfortunate marriage, with its 
consequent disillusionment, had some considerable effect 
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in saddening her outlook upon life. Time, however, can 
assuage such a dire experience if it cannot bring forget- 
fulness of it, and the true causes of her melancholy must 
lie deeper. They are possibly to be found in a lack of 
robust physical health and in the possession of a neurotic 
egoism which desired so much more in matters spiritual 
and intellectual than the world can give, and which even 
the consolations of religion were powerless to satisfy 
completely. Though we are told nothing in the “ Life” 
of her religious doubts and difficulties they evidently were, 
for a period, a source of mental worry and anxiety, and 
the solution which she found for them was in the Roman 
Catholic Faith, which, as an intimate friend said, “sup- 
plied her with a philosophy of conduct and a rationale of 
existence. She found an inspiration in its ideals and a 
solace in its authority.” She was then only twenty-five 
years of age, and for the rest of her life she remained a 
firm adherent to the Roman Catholic Church, a constant 
attender at its ritual and worship, and was in the habit 
of frequently seeking the quiet and seclusion of the 
Convent of the Assumption, in Kensington Square, where 
for years she had an apartment. 

That this change in her religious faith influenced most 
strongly her thoughts and ideas may be clearly seen in 
her later novels. She shows the eagerness of interest of 
a convert from one form of faith to another. She is not 
content, as one born in the Roman Catholic faith would 
have been, to rest placidly in it, to be satisfied with the 
feeling that it was the one faith worth consideration and 
beyond doubt, she must needs be studying, and experi- 
menting, as it were, with her characters, subjecting them 
to its influence. “The School for Saints” and its sequel, 
“ Robert Orange,” are saturated with Roman Catholicism, 
and in her latest book, and perhaps the best, “ The Dream 
and the Business,” published in the year of her death, 
1906, she is concerned with the Roman Catholic faith 
and the higher Nonconformity, but, as she wrote to her 
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publisher, “ There are no religious controversial matters 
introduced although the clash of the different religions 
comes into the story.” Not that these later novels, any 
more than her earlier ones, are written with a religious 
or a moral purpose, and as a means of exploiting religious 
ideas, or assuming the réle of propagandist. Mrs. Craigie 
was too much of an artist in her temperament to attempt 
any preaching. But whilst her first novels show a light- 
some, and somewhat cynical, dallying with the comedy of 
life in its more artificial aspect her later books display a 
growing seriousness of point of view, and approach nearer 
to the tragic elements of spiritual and mental conflict. 
At first she was a satirist of our human weaknesses and 
social follies, and seemed, like the true satirist, to find a 
pleasure in holding up to ridicule, or touching with a witty 
humour, what was frivolous, selfish, affected, sentimental 
or gross in society. But in her more serious novels she 
loses much of this cynicism, and deals less with artificial 
people and artificial situations, and strives to handle 
subjects of wider and deeper interest. Her novels become 
more analytic and their chief charm lies in the probing of 
character, and the presentation of psychological problems. 
She loves to show us souls influencing, and being influ- 
enced, by one another in their search for light and 
guidance out of their difficulties. The problem that 
seems to have been most in her mind is that of reconciling 
the two opposing forces of the ideal and the real when 
they meet in the field of action; of the struggle in a man 
or woman’s mind between obeying the divine call to 
renunciation of personality, of the world, and its pleasures, 
and the human call of love, of ambition and of the desire 
for happiness. 

In this she is reflecting her own temperament; in some 
aspects worldly, in others inclining strongly to quietism, 
and which made her, whilst enjoying the activity of 
mixing widely in good society and fulfilling, oftentimes 
much against her immediate feelings, her social engage- 
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ments, yet seeking repeatedly the quiet seclusion of life 
in a convent, where she could meditate upon the vanity 
of things, try to realise the best in life, and seek to possess 
her own soul. 

When she attempts to do more than this she falls short 
of success. In “ The School for Saints,” she worked on a 
more elaborate scale than in any other of her novels, 
giving her story an historical setting, and improvising a 
plot amidst the meshes of which her characters had to 
move. She placed the action in the middle of the last 
century, at the time of the Carlist rising in Spain, and 
took notes, she says over three years, and waded through 
volumes of history to get her materials. But the result, 
to my thinking, is disappointing, and reminds one of what 
a greater writer, George Eliot, accomplished, after taking 
so much labour and pains, in “ Romola.” You may read 
both books through and enjoy them when in the first flush 
of interest in the writer, but a second reading needs some 
perseverance to get to the end, and possibly a good deal of 
glancing down instead of reading the page. The sequel, 
* Robert Orange,” contrary to what sequels usually are, 
is far more interesting and enjoyable reading. There is 
a concentration of power, and a lucidity in making the 
point of the story which keeps alive our attention. What 
Mrs. Craigie intended to be the most romantic portion 
of the “ School for Saints” is the least interesting. She 
was not a romantic writer, nor gifted with a romantic 
temperament. l[lowever fanciful and unreal such novels 
as “* The Flute of Pan,” and “ The Herb Moon,” may seem 
to us she was at heart a realist and saw life as it is, 
though she often presented it somewhat artificially. 

Art has been defined as Nature seen through a tempera- 
ment, and the value of Mrs. Craigie’s work lies in the 
temperament behind her presentation of life. It is this 
which gives her novels their interest and makes them so 
much more worthy of being read than fiction of far greater 
popularity. This with truth can be said of her that she 
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never wrote without severe thought nor without a keen 
sense of style. She was the true artist always seeking 


ardently to express herself worthily and, as we learn from 


her letters, what is such easy reading for us, so full of 
charm and vitality, so sparkling and epigrammatic, was 
by no means easy writing to her. 























ADMIRAL BENBOW (1702). 








Broadside Ballad. 


By 'TinsLey Prart. 






WAS off of the Cartagena shore 
We sighted the Frenchies fleet once more; 

I was up on the fore-t’ ga’n’s’] yard, 

With weather-eye liftin’, an’ searchin’ hard, 

When I hails the deck, an’ I says, says I, 

“Ten sail to looard—an’ shout for Jy!” 


The Admiral’s flag in the Breda flew; 
He'd seventy guns, an’ a trusty crew, 
An’ never a man that sailed aboard 
But thrilled at the Admiral’s lightest word; 
To do his bidding, at beat of drum, 

They'd ‘a’ sailed to the Port o’ Kingdom Cdme. 






We'd seven good ships for to sail in chase 
When honest old Benbow set the pace; 
Says he: “ My lads, here’s the strangest pass 
If we can’t overhaul Monseer Ducasse; 

You're not the men that you boast to be 

Or you'll sweep they Frenchies off of the sea!” 








We clapped on sail, an’ we laid her down, 
An’ she showed her heels to the port an’ town; 
But the other stout ships went all astray, 

An’ they scarce fired a single shot that day; 
For the dandy captains laughed: “ Ho! Ho! 
We'll never be led by Old Benbow!” 


} 
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Now the very next morn it was much the same, 
An’ the Admiral ground his teeth for shame: 
The Ruby alone of his six tall ships 

Sent the round shot forth from her brazen lips; 
An’ the day went by, an’ the darkness fell, 
An’ we’d nothin’ to do but to strike the bell. 


On the third day it seemed that the foe had fled, 
But we sighted him half a league ahead: 

Then Benbow vowed that, come what might, 
He’d lay Monseer aboard ere night. 

“ Fire a shot at yon cowardly rogues!” says he: 
“ T’ve a mind to blow them out o’ the sea! ” 


But the treacherous captains gave no heed 

When the Admiral called in his utmost need; 
Each skipper stood by, under easy sail, 

An’ watched the fight from his ship’s taftrail, 
While Benbow struggled the long day through 
An’ the signal for “* battle ” from his foremast flew. 


We boarded the flagship twice an’ again, 

An’ the pelt of the bullets fell round like rain; 
Brave Benbow went down in that terrible fray, 

For a chain-shot carried his right leg away, 

An’ when to the cockpit they bore him below 

He cried: “ Still fight on, lads, an’ follow the foe!” 


Now soon in his cradle they bore him on deck, 
While the shot-riddled Breda was all but a wreck; 
—Ducasse had a squadron, an’ we'd but a ship, 

An’ when the night fell, lads, he gave us the slip; 
—He gave us the slip, but not ours was the blame, 
For on those false captains alone fell the shame. 
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We patched up our leaks, an’ we crowded on sail, 

An’ ran for Port Royal with a southerly gale; 

Said Benbow: “ /’ll bring all them cowards to book!” 
An’ the dandified Captains*all shivered an’ shook; 

So some they were shot, lads, an’ others cashiered, 
An’ well of such varmints the navy was cleared. 


Sing praise to the Lady who rules o’er the land, 


An’ lives safe at home in her palace so grand; 
I g 


Sing praise to the lads who sail forth on the seas, 

An’ battle for England with billow an’ breeze; 

Sing praise, while our flag round the wide world shall go, 
To all our bold captains like honest Benbow ! 




















THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Photographed from an oil painting by James Archer, I 


t.S.A., in the Manchester Art Gallery. 














NOTES ON THE PORTRAITS OF THOMAS 
DE QUINCEY. 


By J. A. GREEN. 


T HE portraits of De Quincey are not very numerous 
nor do they offer any of those knotty points for 
discussion which attract controversialists around some of 
the big names in literature. It is easier now than it was 
a few years ago to trace the whereabouts of nearly all his 
published portraits. It has been the object of the writer 
to collect all the available information on the subject, at 
the same time correcting and adding to some previous 
notes appended to “A Bibliography of Thomas De 
Quincey,” 1908. The chief difficulty in one or two 
instances has been to assign correct dates to the portraits, 
and it is believed that more exactness has been secured in 
this respect. It is true that De Quincey will be much 
better known to posterity by his own self-revealings 
than by the art of the limner. In many parts of his 
works he paints his own portrait in terms that require no 
other colours than those supplied by the imagination of 
the reader. As many of these passages are well-known 
to the student of De Quincey, only a few will be selected. 
1802. The first portrait on our list is a miniature of 
De Quincey at the age of 17. In this profile he presents 
an appearance of manliness rather unusual at such an 
early age. It is by an unknown artist, and the origina! 
is in the possession of the family. Engraved in Masson's 
edition of Works, vol. 3, 1890; in Japp’s “ Memorials of 
De Quincey,” vol. 2, 1891; Salt’s “ De Quincey,” 1904; 
and “The Bookman,” February 1907. 

There is an interval of forty-three years before another 
portrait occurs, but this interval is more than adequately 
filled up by the writings of the master. He made many 
friends after the publication of the “Confessions” in 
1821, all of whom have left accounts of their impressions 
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of such a remarkable genius. (ne of the earliest was 
Charles Knight to whose short-lived Quarterly De Quincey 
contributed three translations from the German. In the 
number for August 1824, there appeared an amusing 
description of a jollification styled the “Anniversary.” 
This was a dinner at which the contributors mustered 
very strong. There was one guest who was described as 


A short spare figure, with an expression in his eye that at 
once indicated the strength of the man of genius and the 
weakness of the valetudinarian, advanced with a slow pace of 
diffidence towards us, and thus addressed us :—‘‘ I fear, Sir, 
that I am an intruder both upon your interesting conversation 
and your purposed enjoyments. 1 was looking round, Sir, 
for my worthy friend Mr. Paterson Aymer. By his cordial 
invitation I have been tempted from my solitude, to join a 
company that I fear much the weight—the heavy and unutter- 
able weight of depression that bears me down—will render me 
an unfit partaker of your intellectual pleasures. Oh, Sir, 
even now do I feel the gnawings of that poison with which | 
have drugged my veins—fly the cursed spell, if you would 
continue te know peace of mind and body. But you will 
excuse me talking of myself.’’ We all looked at each other 
with surprise. ‘‘ Can it be?” was on every tongue. ‘‘ May 
I venture to ask, Sir, whom I have the honour of seeing 
amongst us? Though Mr. Paterson Aymer be not yet 
arrived, his friends are ours.’”? ‘‘ My name, Sir, is —— : 

but you may have heard of me as a too celebrated Opium 

Eater.’? We all involuntarily bowed: and in two minutes 

Haller and our illustrious friend were deep in a discussion on 

political economy, while Murray -and Tristram appealed to 

him in the intervals of the debate upon their contrary views 
of the knowledge of Greek in Europe, at the time of Dante. 

1845. [No. 2.] Half-length. A portrait by an un- 
known artist, W.H.T. First published in Gilfillan’s 
“Gallery of literary portraits, 1845.” Signed Fr. 
Schenck, Litho., Edin. In the article accompanying the 
portrait, Gilfillan thus describes De Quincey’s personal 
appearance : 

Conceive a little, pale-faced, woe-begone, attenuated man 
with short indescribables, no coat, check shirt, and neckcloth 











THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


From the original oil painting by Sir John Watson Gordon, R.A., in the National Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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twisted like a wisp of straw, opening the door of his room in 

—— street, [Edinburgh], advancing towards you with 
hurried movement, and half-recognising glance; saluting you 
in low and hesitating tones asking you to be seated; . . . His 
head is small, how can it carry all he knows? His brow is 
singular in shape, but not particularly large or prominent : 
where has nature expressed his majestic intellect? His eyes 

they sparkle not, they shine not, they are lustreless: can 
that be a squint which glances over from them towards you ? 

No! it is only a slight habit one of them has of occasionally 

looking in a different direction from the other; there is 

nothing else particular about them; there is not even the 
glare which lights up sometimes dull eyes into eloquence. 

Though the foregoing description appeared in a book 
dated 1845 it is possible that it was written much earlier. 
Gilfillan first made acquaintance with De Quincey in 
1839, and wrote an article about him for the umfries 
Herald in 1840, and from this it is probable that he made 
the chapter containing the extracts quoted above. Conse- 
quently the portrait itself may be of an earlier date. It 
differs in many particulars from the succeeding portraits, 
but De Quincey, though he resented some of Gilfillan’s 
remarks, seems to have accepted the portrait as a likeness. 
There were other observers who differ from Gilfillan in 
reference to the want of lustre in the “ dull eyes” of De 
Quincey. It would take too much space to quote all the 
writers in support of this contention, but Dr. Peter Bayne 
is a good witness : 

The tiny form, the lofty forehead, the pale cheek, the finely 
cut sensitive mouth, the mildly glowing eye, have been noted 
by all who saw him. Never to be forgotten when once seen 
they require no mention from me. 

1845. [No. 3.] Three-quarters, seated in a chair. 
Painted by Sir John Watson Gordon, R.A., P.R.S.A. 
Presented by Henry George Watson, Esq., 1865, to the 
National Portrait Gallery. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1845. Engravings of this portrait appear in 
vol. 4 of Wilson’s “ Noctes Ambrosianae,” 1864, and The 


Academy, January 9, 1897, p. 47. There is a small but 
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complete study in oil (14x11) by Sir J. W, Gordon, for, 
or of, the life size portrait just mentioned in the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Nothing is known of this fine portrait except what is 
stated above. It would be interesting to learn who 
commissioned the work as De Quincey himself has left no 
record similar to the one he made respecting the 1850 
portrait. Whenever we see this portrait we are convinced 
that we are looking at a beautiful work of art and that the 
likeness is there, but we also feel that there is a some- 
thing that is not quite like De Quincey. This feeling is 
well defined in a letter to the present writer by James 
Archer: 

You know, I daresay, Sir J. W. Gordon’s portrait of him; 
although very fine in some respects it does not give the 
general impression of the man, the whole character is a little 
softened away, and a little too draped up for the occasion. 

The anonymous author of the article on De Quincey 
accompanying the portrait in The Academy, must have 
thought there was something lacking which he expressed 
in his last paragraph :— 

A little, wrinkly, high-foreheaded, dress-as-you-please man, 
a meandering, inhumanly intellectual man, shy as a hermit- 
crab, and as given to shifting his lodgings; much-enduring, 
inconceivable of way, sweet-hearted, fine-natured, small- 
spited, uncanny as a sprite begotten of libraries; something 
a bore to many, by reason of talking like a book in coat and 
breeches—undeniably silver and wonderful talk none the less ; 
master of a great, unequal, seductive, and irritating style; 
author of sixteen delightful and intolerable volumes, part of 
which can never die, and much of which can never live :—that 
is De Quincey. 

1845. [No. 4.] A medallion portrait by Shakespeare 
Wood, in bas-relief. This portrait is well known. It 
appears in Masson’s edition of the Works, vol, 1, 1889; 
Findlay’s “ Recollections,’ 1886; Mrs. Field’s “A Shelf 
of Old Books,” 1894; and The Bookman, February 1907. 
It is a strong portrait of De Quincey in his best moments. 
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There is no information extant relating to its production. 
Copies are in the possession of the De Quincey family, 
and the National Gallery, Edinburgh. 

1850. [No. 5.] A daguerreotype taken at Edinburgh 
by Howie in 1850, De Quincey being in his 65th year. It 
was engraved by Frank Croll. This steel engraving 
appeared in Hogg’s Instructor, vol. 6, 1851, p. 145, and it 
was thought by the editor to be “ the only one which can 
be considered satisfactory.” 

An amusing letter, indicating his approval of the 
portrait was sent by De Quincey to the editor of the 
Instructor, 

September 21, 1850. 
My Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for communicating 
to us (that is, to my daughters and myself) the engraved 
portrait, enlarged from the daguerreotype original. The 
engraver, at least, seems to have done his part ably. As to 

one of the earlier artists concerned, viz., the sun of July, I 

suppose it is not allowable to complain of him, else my 

daughters are inclined to upbraid him with having made the 
mouth too long. But, of old, it was held audacity to suspect 
the sun’s veracity :—‘‘ Solem quis dicere falsum audeat! ” 

And I remember that, half a century ago, the Sun newspaper, 

in London, used to fight under sanction of that motto. But 

it was at length discovered by the learned, that Sun junior, 
viz., the newspaper, did sometimes indulge in fibbing. The 
ancient prejudice about the solar truth broke down, therefore, 
in that instance; and who knows but Sun senior may be 
detected, now that our optical glasses are so much improved, 
in similar practices? in which case he may have only been 

“keeping his hand in’’ when operating upon that one feature 

of the mouth. The rest of the portrait, we all agree, does 

credit to his talents, showing that he is still wide-awake, and 
not at all the superannuated old artist that some speculators 
in philosophy had dreamed of his becoming. 


It will be noticed that De Quincey settles the date of 
this portrait as July 1850. It has been frequently 
engraved as a frontispiece to various reprints of parts of 
De Quincey’s writings; also in Japp’s “ Life of De Quin- 
cey,” 1890, and Salt’s “ De Quincey,” 1904. The original 
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daguerreotype was in the possession of the late James 
Hogg in 1890. 

1855. [No. 6.] A chalk drawing of a family group 
consisting of De Quincey, with two daughters and one 
grandchild. The artist, James Archer, R.S.A., in a letter 
to the writer gives several interesting particulars of his 
stay with the De Quinceys at Lasswade in 1855. The 
figures in the group besides De Quincey, are his daughter 
Margaret (Mrs. Craig) and child, and his daughter Emily. 

1855. [No. 7.] A crayon drawing of De Quincey by 
J. Archer, which has been frequently engraved, represents 
De Quincey in a very familiar and pleasing attitude. A 
good copy appeared in The Bookman for February 1907. 
A large photograph of the same was presented to the Moss 
Side Library, Manchester, by the daughters and grand- 
daughters of De Quincey. 

1855. [No. 8.] A small oil painting on ivory, also 
by Archer, in the possession of Miss Baird-Smith, is illus- 
trated in The Bookman, February 1907. 

1875. [No. 9.] A most interesting memorial of De 
Quincey is the marble bust executed by Sir John Steell. 
[t was commissioned by the late Mr. J. R. Findlay, pro- 
prietor of the Scotsman. Upon the death of Mr. Findlay 
in 1898 the bust was presented to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. The inscription behind is :— 

J. STEELL, R.S.A., Sculpt. 
Edin. 1875. 


It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1876. An 
engraving appears as the frontispiece to Findlay’s “ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Thomas De Quincey,” in which 
charming volume the author gives the following account 
of the bust :— 

Ascertaining that there existed no adequate portrait of 
De Quincey in his later years, I suggested that a cast of his 
face should be taken. This was done by Mr. (now Sir John) 
Steell, R.S.A., and from this cast aided by other materials 
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FIRST PLASTER REPLICA OF SIR JOHN STEELL’S BUST OF DE QUINCEY. 


Presented to Moss Side Public Library by the Misses Bairdsmith. 


* Manchester Guardian” Photograph. 
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this eminent sculptor produced in the shape of a noble marble 

bust, a permanent record of the strikingly intellectual and 

refined lineaments of the ‘“‘ English Opium Eater.” 

The death-mask referred to appears to be non-existent, 
and the “other materials’’ would seem to indicate the 
daughter of De Quincey, Mrs. Baird-Smith, who aided 
Sir John by sitting to him. She was very like her father 
in features as may be seen in her poftrait by Richmond. 

The earliest plaster replica was made for the De Quincey 
family, and is inscribed on the back: Jn. Steell, R.S.A., 
Seulpt., Edin. 1875. 

This copy of the bust has in its turn been recently 
presented by the Misses Baird-Smith, as an additional 
distinction to the De Quincey Collection at the Moss Side 
Library. An illustration and description appeared in 
the Janchester Guardian for August 22, 1912. 

Another copy of the bust, executed in marble, was 
presented by Mr. Findlay to Worcester College, Oxford, 
on March 6, 1882. He proposed at first to present a cast, 
but ultimately presented one of marble. It is placed in 
a prominent position in the College Hall, and is inscribed : 
Sir John Steell, R.S.A., Seulpt. Edin, 1882. A plaster 
cast from the same bust was presented in 1889 to the 
National Portrait Gallery by Mr. W. Bell Scott. A 
photograph is on sale at the Gallery. 

Another replica in plaster was presented by Mr. J. R. 
Findlay to the Manchester Grammar School in December 
1889. An illustration of it was published in Ulula for 
May 1899. 

1904. [No. 10.] A painting, three-quarter length, De 
Quincey seated in a chair leaning forward, by James 
Archer, R.S.A. It was specially painted by the artist 
from private sketches and his own recollections of the 
subject. The portrait was purchased by the Manchester 
Art Gallery Committee for the Permanent Collection, and 
it may be seen at the Art Gallery, Mosley Street. The 
artist, in a letter to the present writer, expressed a wish 
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to paint an oil portrait of De Quincey at a nominal price. 
This offer was, after some further correspondence, carried 
to a successful issue with the help of Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
enabling the artist to realise a long cherished dream, and 
securing to the city a lifelike record of the features of one of 
her most distinguished sons. Some time last year, the Art 
Gallery Committee very appropriately presented a photo- 
graph of the portrait to the Moss Side Public Library. 

1904. [No. 11.] A bronzed plaster bust, modelled by 
Mr. J. Cassidy, sculptor, of Manchester. The artist made 
a careful comparison of the existing portraits and pro- 
duced this striking and characteristic bust. It was pre- 
sented in 1904 to the Moss Side Public Library by the 
artist. An illustration from it appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of November 9th, 1904. 
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IN MANCHESTER. 


By J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


HE finest picture in Manchester is the view of Market 
Street looking from St. Mary’s Gate upwards to 
Piccadilly when the gray mist of a mild south-windy 
afternoon has melted into murky gloom. It is a scene 
full of light, life, movement, colour, and music—thrilling, 
emotional, fascinating. The serried lines of lamps stand 
like sentinels guarding the busy thoroughfare from the 
enveloping darkness, an enemy difficult to keep at bay. 
On both sides brilliant windows throw warm waves of 
white and yellow on the wet pavement, save where the 
mellow rays, streaming through a chemist’s tinted glass 
bottles, make a mosaic of blue and green and gold. 
Throngs of eager pedestrians hurry by, threading in and 
out, like motes in a sunbeam. Crowded electric cars 
emerge from the dusky depths of Victoria Street in 
constant succession, with a kling, kling of warning bells— 
flash past the gules and argent bars, and disappear in the 
distance to meet another procession coming from the 
suburbs to the centre of the city. Impatient motors break 
from the welter of traffic: dodge in front of cabs and 
behind trams with head lamps glaring like a monster’s 
fiery eyes, and finally vanish round the corner with 
hideous hoots. Midway, but inaudible to the spectator, 
cheap music sellers, fruit hawkers, and vendors of penny 
toys perambulate by the kerb side, to gather spoil from 
the pulsating tide of humanity that ceaselessly ebbs and 
flows. 


Yet the street is not picturesque in itself. It never had 
a designer. In its whole length there is scarcely a single 
building with any pretence to beauty of form or comeli- 
ness of shape. There is not an art dealer’s shop in it from 
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end to end, and the booksellers have dwindled down to 
one. It is just a glorified, grimy, enthralling, bustling 
business avenue, evolved from the narrow trail over which 
woad-stained, skin-clad Britons tramped from their 
wattled huts to sacrifices or the chase. Roman legions 
widened it: the Saxons built by its side: the Danes 
sacked it: the Normans came and took control: it de- 
veloped into Marketstead Lane. Between its black-and- 
white half-timbered houses pilgrims, palmers, crusaders, 
kings, courtiers, cavaliers, and Roundheads marched to 
and fro. It saw pageants innumerable: joyous and sad; 
morris dancers on their way to May-day games; martyrs 
and rebels passing through to execution. The Civil Wars 
began in it; and Charles If and the young Pretender 
came and went and left behind undying memories of 
romance. In our own day it has seen a noble queen and 
her son and grandson ride by in semi-state, and, later 
still, heard the rolling cheers that weleomed home the 
gallant remnant of Lancashire lads who so_ heroically 
defended Caesar's Camp. And, with a history of two 
thousand years behind it, there is not a square inch of its 
surface where a sentimental pilgrim would love to linger, 
as he does in Fleet Street, or the High Street and Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh. 

None the less, like every good picture, it is both alluring 
and evocative. The soul is stirred and stimulated as we 
watch the receding trams and loaded lurries growing 
smaller and smaller in the lurid haze. The mind's eye 
follows them to shabby districts: to the slums: to the 
docks: to the freighted steamers gliding down the narrow 
waterway, through the river gates, and over the seven 
seas to all the ports of the world, and sees the same ships 
return with richer cargoes than ancient argosies ever 
knew. As it stands, the street locally reflects our century 


as the cathedral, Chetham’s Hospital, and Poet’s Corner 


reflect theirs; it is the mind of modern Manchester 
expressed in stone and bricks and dingy stucco, for purely 
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commercial ends and aims, and the result is at once 
impressive and dignified. 

But the town, not content with the outcome of individual 
taste, and growing ever richer from a world-wide trade, 
decided to adorn herself—like a wealthy maiden lady 
determined to be in the fashion—with the best statuary 
money could buy, from the fashionable sculptors of the 
day. Unfortunately for the enthusiastic excursion into 
strange realms, the laudable movement for embellishing 
the streets and squares synchronised with a prosaic period 
of British art, when plaster-of-Paris horses, branches of 
coral, groups of wax fruit, and antimacassars, were still 
objects of veneration in self-respecting households—when 
pre-Raphaelitism was newly born, and Impressionism, 
post-Impressionism, Futurism, and artistie Anarchism 
were vet in the womb of time, and “art for art’s sake” 
was an unwhispered shibboleth. 

Bearing these things in mind, let us first consider the 
statues in Piccadilly. The motive that called them into 
existence was worthy of all praise: it was to commemorate 
great men whom Manchester delighted to honour, and the 
result makes the judicious grieve, and lovers of beauty 
weep. The designers of these graven images evidently 
believed that, although a man by taking thought cannot 
add one cubit to his stature, a craftsman adding inches to 
a statue thereby makes it more majestic and imposing. 
They were not the first to mistake bigness for greatness 
when trying to express ideas and attributes in terms of 
art. Long ago Michael Angelo, in his “ David,” com- 
paratively failed to present or interpret the stripling with 
the ruddy countenance of the Bible story; and there are 
critics who think he did not sueceed much better in the 
statues of the Medici’s in San Lorenzo. Explain it how 
we may, these Piccadilly figures, heroic in size, are 
diminutive in effect; they neither reveal the hidden 
virtues or intellectual vigour of the characters pourtrayed ; 
nor the mind, heart, or soul of Manchester; they are 
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simply sound, solid, ponderous specimens of British work- 
manship whose sole practical inutility is to make country 
people stare, to collect soot, and obstruct the footpath. 
Inspiration or esthetic value they have none. 

Take as an example the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The face is a stolid mask, and would alone justify 
Byron’s gibe at— 

ree rere a Duke, 
If that can well be, than his wooden look, 
A politician stupider. 

It is patent the artist was unable to grasp and suggest 
the alert brain, the trained intellect, the steadfast will of 
his model, and his convention of a form suitable for a 
public place does not help him to visualize the supreme 
qualities of the great soldier. The statue therefore is 
without meaning. Contrast it with the Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square,—the fragile figure a mere outline on 
the top of its towering column, yet concentrating and 
expressing the sentiment of a whole empire, and ade- 
quately symbolising Britain’s supremacy of the sea. Or 
compare it with Meissonier’s treatment of Napoleon. The 
man Napoleon was of short stature and fat. The painter 
disguised neither, but wherever he places him, in victory 
or defeat, there the national hero dominates the scene: a 
little man in gray overcoat and cocked hat, dwarfing glit- 
tering marshals and gigantic grenadiers by his magnetism 
and mental power. The presentment is a triumph of art, 
and assists us to apprehend why, in time, the Napoleon 
legend will probably outrival that of Charlemagne, or 
King Arthur. 

Following the same traditions as those shown in the 
Wellesley statue, the public monument to the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel is more satisfactory, mainly because the 
rather heavy frame of the original lent itself better to 
heroic treatment, and the artist has carefully observed the 
relation of values to each other. The head is well poised, 
and the face indicates with some conviction the prescience 
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of the statesman who gave untaxed bread to a suffering 
nation. But the artist’s limitations are evident in the 
draping of the imitation toga—which could not possibly 
remain in the position represented, and in the rigid right 
arm that, from a side view, resembles a dislocated limb 
attached to a distorted hand holding a scroll that looks 
like a short section broken off from a rusty down-spout. 
One glance at the unintentional stiff combination, involun- 
tarily grotesque, effectually modifies the feelings of 
admiration the subject and its treatment ought to evoke : 
while the composition as a whole gains little by the various 
accessories—miniature cotton bale, cog-wheel, crucible, 
hammer and trowel: all congruous, but scarcely necessary. 
A gratuitous inference is that these were added in con- 
formity with the principles of the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family, who wished for as many sheep in the picture as 
the painter could put in for nothing. 

(mn the other hand, in the tribute to Queen Victoria, 
the central figure is of quite secondary importance com- 
pared with the emblem of Charity, modestly placed at the 
rear of the pedestal, and, as a sympathetic creation, worth 
all the rest of the composition together. The massive 
architectural construction—appropriately established— 
no other word will do, between the statesman and warrior, 
is a sincere and serious attempt to perpetuate in twofold 
aspect the greatness of a noble queen, and a mother of her 
people. The intention was admirable, but, in art, inten- 
tions are nothing, results everything. The artist intended 
to emphasize the majesty and maternal benevolence of his 
original: instead of doing this he conveys the idea that 
his chief aim apparently was to try how many tons of 
material he could pile up in the space at his disposal. 
Had he built as high as Babel the heaven of achievement 
would still have been far, far away; and for us there is 
much matter for congratulation in the escape from what 
might have been, when we remember a few monumental 
monstrosities in Westminster Abbey. But a quiet con- 
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templation of this latest effort, with its formations and 
elaborate details, also makes us wonder how long the spirit 
of Art in England will continue to Hower forth in such a 
forcible-feeble fashion, and ask if this centre-piece of 
variegated metal confectionery is the best work we can 
show at the end of the nineteenth century as the crown 
of united effort in one of the most progressive cities in the 
empire. Apart altogether from the statues themselves, 
their position on the very verge of the parapet is a master- 
stroke of ineptitude. A front view is impossible without 
grave risk of a twisted neck, or of being run over. It never 
appears to have dawned on the mind of any one concerned, 
that open-air figures should properly be visible from three 
sides: and that only pyramids, obelisks, fountains, 
triumphal columns, and the nude are equally attractive 
from any standpoint. 

Now, as the preliminary to a desirable change, suppose 
that on some moonless night, while the policeman’s back 
was turned, a kind and powerful genie came and quietly 
transported these depressing effigies to the Corporation's 
stone-vard where, in due time, the granite of them could 
be pounded and used for road mending; and further sup- 
pose that a small army of gnomes wrought the bronze into 
artistic lamp-posts, tripod braziers for roasting chestnuts, 
and elegant kiosks, gaily painted, and planted them before 
daylight in the vacant spaces. Then it is easy to imagine 
the thrill of delighted surprise when the city awoke and 
saw the old infirmary flags converted into a bright and 
cheerful promenade, where Watt and Dalton could brood 
and contemplate in undisturbable peace. And then the 
impish thought intrudes that probably the one lion in the 
path to the practical completion of this alluring prospect 
is that it would be too inexpensive. “ We want something 
grand”—meaning grandiose, says Manchester, “ never 
mind the cost’’: and—unless “ Ulysses and the Syrens ”’ 
“The Good Samaritan”: “ Uriel and Satan”: and the 
ornate, ecclesiastical-looking structure in Albert Square 
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are entirely deceptive, Manchester generally manages to 
get her heart’s desire. 

Two striking examples of how not to do it at a high 
price are displayed in the statues of Mr. Gladstone and 
Bishop Fraser, opposite to the Town Hall. In both cases 
the carving of the head and body is quite excellent, but 
when the eyes travel to the lower extremities it needs no 
expert to expound how immeasurably each figure would 
gain were it placed in a niche. The famous orator is 
represented with outstretched right arm and forefinger, 
these being balanced by the poising of the left leg. When 
a full face view is obtainable, the attitude, combined with 
the features, has a certain note of distinction; from any 
other coign of vantage the renowned Commoner has the 
appearance of an elderly gentleman beginning to run a 
race. 

Very unlike in pose, the oddly placed portly figure of 
Bishop Fraser stands firmly on its pedestal in a manner 
befitting a pillar of the Establishment. Trammelled by 
tradition, the artist, confronted with almost insuperable 
difficulties, had not sufficient originality to break through 
a convention which, adapted to a successful brewer, invited 
failure when applied to the pastoral head of a diocese. 
The statue of a divine should radiate beauty of character 
as a star sheds light, and here the supreme demand was 
to indicate, so far as art could, the hidden spiritual flame 
shining through the gross investiture of flesh. The need 
for idealising the familiar outer aspect of the man beloved 
by many and respected by all was imperative, but to do 
this genius was required, and genius being unavailable 
we see, not a transfiguration, but a faithfully rendered 
dignitary of the Church on an enlarged scale. 

So too the statues of Bright, Oliver Heywood and 
Cobden honestly carry out in tangible shape the laudable 
desire to perpetuate the memory of those who gave their 
lives with unstinted zeal for the welfare of their fellow 
men. But the artists seem never to have been on fire with 
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emulation, and as we gaze on these placid erections we are 
not tempted to exclaim, like Donatello to the “Saint 
George”: “Speak then—speak.” The theories from 
which they sprang are still alive, and though old ideas 
are passing away, it is likely to be a long time before we 
can conscientiously say with the art-loving Florentine: 
“Take from me my liberty, take what you will, but leave 
me my statuary, leave me these entrancing productions of 
art.” It strains credulity to believe that any rich Man- 
chester merchant or cotton lord would ever say: “ Take 
from me my mills, my warehouse, my mansion, but leave 
me the statuary in Albert Square and Piccadilly.” But 
the Florentine’s rhapsody is easy to understand when we 
remember the happy man every morning could feast his 
eyes on Cellini’s immortal Perseus in the Loggia de’ Lanzi, 
and the five masterpieces in the Ufizzi Tribune. 

And here arises the interesting question: how far were 
local art patrons and the artists they employed influenced 
by Benjamin Robert Haydon, painter and poet, friend of 
Keats, Scott, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Wordsworth, apostle 
of High Art, a disappointed genius with the wildest 
notions of his own importance, and a diarist of the first 
rank. In 1858 he came to Manchester to lecture on his 
favourite topics, “ High Art,” and a “School of Design.” 
He dined and wined with the notables of the town— 
Darbyshire, Heywood, Fairbairn and others, and after- 
wards wrote in his diary :- 

Lectured at Royal Institution and Mechanics’. Audiences 
stuffed. Laid the subject of a School of Design before them. 
Enthusiastically received. Committee met to-day. All goes 
right. 

In 1844 he came again to lecture, and the same year 
began a grand picture, according to his ideas of high art, 
ealled “Uriel and Satan.” A condensed description of 
its progress from his diary is astonishing. 

Made a study of Uriel from nature. Settled Uriel. My 
Uriel is making a sensation already; I am very proud of it. 
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I think the head of Uriel the finest thing I ever did, except 
the head of Lazarus. I exult at Uriel’s head, but I ought to 
humble myself in gratitude to God for such a mercy. O God 
grant I may bring Uriel to a glorious conclusion! Amen. 

Worked well, and got through the Cherub Devil. Worked 
hard, and finished Uriel except trifles. When I began this 
picture whom did I trust in? God. 

And so on. In 1845 it was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and to his great delight the 7':mes referred to it 
partly in these terms :- 

Haydon’s large painting of ‘‘Uriel and Satan’’ must arrest 
even those who are hastening from the Exhibition as a most 
remarkable work. The figure of the angel is drawn with a 
boldness which some might call exaggerated, but with the 
simplicity and anatomical effect of sculpture. This huge 
commanding figure is backed by limitless space, represented 
by a very dark positive blue, and the whole conveys the 
impression of a simple vastness. There is a certain crudity 
about the picture, but the impress of genius is unmistakeable. 


Later, the picture came into the possession of J. H. 
Letherbrow, and was presented by him to the Manchester 
Corporation in 1886. Now in 1836 Haydon had written 
this : — 
An accomplished Frenchman came to my rooms to see my 
works. ‘I have none.’’ ‘‘Where are they?’ ‘‘My Solomon 
is rotting in a carpenter’s shop—my Lazarus in a kitchen.” 


Should we not feel thankful, for very humanity’s sake, the 
poor distracted painter never knew, and could not possibly 
foresee that, seventy years after, the grand “ Uriel and 
Satan’ would be taken from the wall and left to rot in 
the cellars of Queen’s Park Museum. A kindly fate pre- 
served him from having to drink this bitter drop in his 
cup of sorrow. “ Uriel and Satan” was bought by Mr. 
Dennys, a cotton printer, for 200 guineas. 

Whether Haydon did or did not influence local plastic 
art, there are some welcome signs of a renaissance, a 
quickening of perception, a desire to break away from the 
heavy formalism of an earlier day. The memorial to the 
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men who fell in the Boer war, for instance, reaches a much 
higher level of accomplishment. It shows imagination 
and constructive skill and a convincing use of means to 
an end. A weak and bombastic artist would have made 
the principal figure like a son of Anak, to symbolise 
valour; but the designer of the group realised that the 
Lancashires were men of ordinary mould from the mine 
and the mill and the workshop, and that every man of 
them went to fight for his country as bravely as any 
Spartan ever went to battle with the parting injunction : 
“With your shield or on it.” And so, with vital fitness, 
we have courage personified in the simply-drawn, life-size 
private standing over his fallen comrade—an unassuming 
shrine for a hero soul. 

The rugged “Cromwell,” roughly vigorous, is also an 
advance, and one of the few exceptions worth preserving 
for the future, if the city should eventually decide to 
remove the remainder to a campo santo made in a quiet 
corner of one of the parks: for it needs little courage to 
say that nine-tenths of the statues, all combined and 
weighed in the balance, are not equal as street decorations 
to the quaint and unpretentious “ Gooseman ” fountain in 
Nuremberg. 

Speaking generally the great lack in municipal art is 
continuity of policy. Committees change, opinions differ, 
there are many minds to please, and a final decision is 
often the result of compromise. An object lesson merit- 
ing attention is furnished in the dismantling of the old 
Reference Library building. The pillars of the portico 
were recognised beyond cavil as really fine examples of 
modern classic work; beautifully pure and proportionate, 
and in perfect harmony with the general design. At once 
the idea sprang up and grew like Jonah’s gourd that these 
pillars ought to be preserved for the pleasure of posterity, 
and it was proposed they should be re-erected in Platt 
Fields or Heaton Park, the supporters forgetting that 
these Ionic shafts were chiselled for definite practical use, 
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quite as much as for ornament. The consequence will be 
that, if the plan is carried out, the transported columns 
will looks like the bars of a gigantic gridiron, serving to 
cut the smoky sky and greensward into longitudinal strips, 
Even were wiser counsels to prevail, there is no recovery 


of the large sum wasted on this abortive project. Once 
on a time two philosophers stood on a hill overlooking 


Athens: one laughed, and the other wept. 


A modern 


sage would do both, when he saw that for fifty years Man- 
chester had been the dumping ground of the commonplace, 
and that the interest of the money expended on what are 


se 


euphemistically called 


works of art” would probably 


clear the annual loss on every hospital in the city. 

Of course to consider art from the cash side may seem 
sordid, but even Ruskin once gloated on his profit from the 
sale of a Turner, and ratepayers surely can find comfort 
in the thought that, after much ill-spent money, the 
noblest works of genius they possess were the cheapest. 
Should Manchester ever become the Northern Mecca for 
art pilgrims it will be owing to the Town Hall frescoes. 
Out of them the painter got a bare living, and the rate- 
payers an artistic fortune. They are inseparably inter- 
woven with the corporate life of the community, and it is 
a great pity the commission was not given—for obvious 
reasons, when the cunning of hand and powers of inven- 
tion of the artist were at their height. In this connection 
it is remarkable that Haydon, looking at the competitive 
frescoes for decorating the Houses of Parliament in 
Westminster Hall in 1845 said: “ The only bit of fresco 
fit to look at is by Ford Brown. It is a figure of Justice, 


and exquisite as far as that figure goes.” 


Of the numerous intramural memorial busts and statues 
few call for special comment. All show good craftsman- 
ship, but are seldom illuminating because the artist has 


never got below the surface to the inner man. 


There are, 


however, two conspicuous exceptions. The seated figures 


of Joule and Dalton in the Town Hall are in a class by 
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themselves. The refined conception, and delicacy of 
feeling in one, and the bold, free handling of the other, 
while preserving the repose appropriate to men of science, 
evince rare and superlative talents. A facial resemblance 
is easy to obtain, but something more is required, else we 
might as well go at once to the photographer. Almost 
invariably these marble mementoes reflect little or nothing 
of the passions, ambitions and mental forces working in 
the originals, and the copies therefore are proportionately 
pale and ineffective. Where nothing is put in by the 
artist nothing will come out, and especially is this true 
of embodied ideal conceptions, where any lack of tempera- 
ment or imagination is visible in every line and curve. 

To illustrate this, recent acquisitions in the Mosley 
Street Gallery will amply suffice. These are, in an 
ascending scale of value, * Lycidas,” “The Age of Bronze,” 
“ Eve,” and three out of five small plaster casts by Alfred 
Stevens: ‘ Jael,”’ ‘“ Judith,” and “ David.” As realised 
ideals the “ Lycidas,’ and “The Age of Bronze” are 
meaningless. Without their titles no two people would 
agree upon what they were intended to represent. They 
speak no language; they deliver no message; and the one 
is no more the lamented poet-friend of Milton embalmed, 
than the other is an emblem of any Age in particular. 
But when we turn to Rodin’s “ Eve,” the imaginative 
power is beyond dispute. Though modelled on generous 
lines the figure is perfectly chaste and unsensuous, 
befitting the predestined girl-mother of mankind, the first 
virginal creation. And in the petrified attitude, the 
bowed head, the bent arm, the out-turned palm of the left 
hand instinctively but vainly raised by the stricken child- 
woman to ward off the coming doom, we see depicted the 
whole horror of the expulsion from Eden; and deaf and 
blind indeed must he be who cannot also hear the thunder 
tones of Heaven, and see the menacing brightness of the 
flaming sword. 


Exalted as this work is, a. still higher altitude of 
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creative art is reached in Stevens’ three central statuettes 
in the glass case. They are little miracles of genius. 
They are rude enough to have been fashioned by a cave- 
man, and they are the last word of the modern intellect 
controlling trained fingers. Primitive as they appear, 
they illuminate the room they are in. They shout mean- 
ings at you: they annihilate time and space, and transport 
you in a second from the Western present to the Oriental 
past—the gorgeous, barbaric past. These tiny figures are 
Eastern from crown to foot: they might have just walked 
out of the Bible pages: they are Jewish patriots personi- 
fied: the instruments in Divine hands: deliverers and 
avengers of the Chosen People: in very truth the women 
and stripling who slew Holofernes and smote Nisera and 
laid Goliath low. The face of Judith is a marvel of 
expression, but all the faces and figures have enamouring 
qualities which make them a sheer delight to contemplate. 
More than any other work in the gallery they show the 
guii there is between the loftiest conceptions and mere 
sentimental, decorative, or academic platitudes. A few 
examples of the latter are contained in the permanent 
collection, including ‘The Mother and Child,” “ The 
Digger,” and “ Henry Irving” in sculpture; the “ Captive 
Andromache,” “ Eve Tempted,” “ Moses,” “At the Golden 
Gate,” and other examples needing no special mention, in 
oi] painting, all creditable to the various schools to which 
they belong, but certainly not valuable in any vital sense. 
As a counsel of perfection, the responsible authorities 
might do worse than begin a drastic weeding process— 
especially in that chamber of horrors the turnstile room, 
as a preparation for better things. Let them refuse gifts 
devoid of merit: let them resist the insidious temptations 
of passing popularity, while keeping watchful eyes on new 
movements and tendencies, and determine to purchase only 
that which after due consideration is pronounced to be 
intrinsically good and lasting. 
Under any system errors of judgment are almost 
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unavoidable, but there is no ignominy in retracing mis- 
taken steps. In Mosley Street there is already the nucleus 
of a splendid future collection, and the citizens may well 
feel pardonably proud of the water-colour drawings in 
Whitworth Park and Queen’s Park. And, having these 
possessions, how ought they to be preserved ? 

At the present moment Manchester has an opportunity 
that may not occur again in five hundred years. She 
stands at the parting of the ways, doubtful, hesitating to 
give one of the most momentous decisions in her history. 
By her side Commerce, holding out golden prospects, 
whispers, “ Sell to me the Piccadilly site for a mart, and 
you shall hold the world in fee’’: and Honour, inspired 
by high ideals, says, “ Build a stately home for your 
treasures of art and literature—a casket worthy of such 
jewels, and the world shall shower down upon you largesse 
of praise.” 

If the final decision should be in favour of an Art 
Gallery and Library combined, the one faculty requisite 
for complete success is imagination. Its absence can 
easily cause any plan to fail, however good or carefully 
carried out it may be. A principal objection to many 
previous schemes was that, whether an Exchange or Art 
Gallery were erected, a structure of adequate size would 
form an island surrounded by comparatively narrow 
thoroughfares, repeating the former undesirable state of 
things. 

Now, spacious as the site is, it is too small for any really 
comprehensive scheme, and before a single sketch is made, 
the first act should be to acquire, raze, and clear away the 
scalene block of buildings bounded by Mosley, George, and 
Marble Streets, with a view to the future widening of 
Mosley Street right through to Peter’s Square. Then, 
taking the back building line as near Parker Street as the 
bye-laws will allow, there is ample scope for erecting an 
unrivalled Temple of Art of classic design, extending to 
Portland Street at one end and the new Mosley Street at 
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the other, leaving in front a magnificent open space that 
will be a joy and delight to all future generations. More 
than this, whenever any future town-planning is contem- 
plated, the superb site so laid out, would be an incentive, 
an inspiration, and a guide. 

An Exchange is, first and last, solely for business pur- 
poses, and the business men of the town can be safely left 
to provide suitable premises for themselves; but an art 
gallery is or should be a palace of dreams—a place where 
magicians weave spells—where every work it contains is 
an open door to a new world of beauty, thought, ideas, and 
expression. To thousands of toiling people such a 
treasure-house is a priceless possession, and let us hope the 
city fathers will be brave enough, public-spirited enough, 
and high-souled enough, to leave such a legacy to their 
children’s children, by deciding to erect an Art Gallery 
and Library on the old Infirmary site that will redound 


to their own eternal honour and the glory of Manchester 
for ever. 

























ROBERT BLATCHFORD AS A 
LETTERS. 


By A. H. M. Gow. 





MAN 


PRESUME we are all in agreement with Carlyle as to 
the importance in modern society of the Man of 
Letters—willing even to admit his dictum that the press 
has superseded the pulpit, the senate and the university ; 
but though a good deal has been done since Carlyle’s day 
we still seem a long way from his conclusion that “ Men 
of Letters will not always wander like unrecognised 
unregulated Ishmaelites, among us.” Indeed, it is of 
one of these Ishmaelites, unrecognised and unregulated, 
that I now write. And in dealing with “ Robert 
Blatchford as a Man of Letters” I wish at the outset to 
make it quite clear that I do not use the term in its 
Carlylean sense as the modern representative of the Hero- 
gods, Prophets, Poets, Priests of past ages—though a good 
deal might be said on that line in some other place—I use 
the term simply as denoting a writer of books and a lover 
of literature. Politics, Economics and Theology I shall 
keep as far from as though they were the Black Plague 

itself. Says Blatchford himself : 
An author is not necesarily a lion because he is dead, nor 

a dog because he is alive. And every dog has his day. 1 

never could see why a good man should be denied his due 

for no reason better than that he did not die two centuries 
before he was born. A living author gets more pleasure out 

of a silver compliment than a dead author gets out of a 

golden panegyric. 

Golden panegyrics have so often been heaped on the 
mighty dead that perhaps this attempt of mine to pay a 
small compliment, even though it be but a token of lead, 
to a living writer and him a journalist—an Ishmaelite of 
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the Ishmaelites—may not be taken amiss. Apart, too, 
from the intrinsic worth of the man, the fact that he began 
his journalistic career in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood, that his first success in letters was won as a Man- 
chester journalist, may be a justification for writing about 
him in a Manchester magazine. 

My acquaintance with Blatchford’s writings extends over 
twenty-five years. When in the late eighties I took the road 
that Dr. Johnson said was the finest prospect in Scotland— 
the road that my countryman Cunningham Graham 
declares has been worn as smooth as the path to Hell—it 
led me into this city, where for a time I lived in one of 
the nearer suburbs. There, among some novel experi- 
ences, not the least strange was the being awakened on a 
Sunday morning by the shrill cries of the paper boys— 
an awakening in great contrast to the calling of the birds 
in the quiet of a Sabbath morning in our little town on 
the slope of the Grampians. However, the disturbing 
cries had their compensation, for through them I was 
introduced to a writer who at that time was writing most 
interesting and arresting articles in the Sunday 
Chronicle under the pen-name of “ Nunquam.” I was 
captivated not only with what the man said but the way 
he said it. Here, it was evident was a man of rich, 
impressionable nature, with the gift of recording and 
conveying his impressions—a man resolute at all hazards 
to do his own thinking in a city of men who mostly had 
their thinking done for them much as they sent their linen 
to the wash—a man of real culture, saying what he had 
to say in clear English easily understanded of the people; 
a new distinct voice in the journalistic babel; a man in 
close touch with life, sincere, sympathetic, with the saving 
grace of humour, and, crowning all, a rare gift of Saxon 
English. 

Those articles made a considerable sensation, and the 
personality of the man behind the pseudonym “Nunquam” 
was much discussed. The articles were frankly personal, 
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and bit by bit one built up some idea of the man who 
wrote them. But no biography of him appeared till 
three years ago, when his young colleague, Mr. Neil 
Lyons, published a book called ‘* Robert Blatchford,” on 
which I have drawn for the following facts. 

Robert Blatchford was born at Maidstone 17 March, 
1851. His parents were strolling players. When Robert 
was two years old, his father died, leaving the mother sole 
provider for her two boys; Robert, the subject of this 
sketch, and Montagu his elder by three years. With no 
means and only her scanty and uncertain stage earnings 
to support herself and her children, Mrs. Blatchford 
bravely shouldered her responsibilities, but her burden 
was heavy and almost beyond her strength. Blatehford’s 
biographer says :- 

The little family tasted of poverty in all its forms, mother 
and children alike were always cold, and often hungry, but 
sometimes they were literally starving. Blatchford says that 
his strongest and most poignant recollection of that period is 
of the agonies of cold which they endured. Nothing, he says, 
is so precious to poor people or so hardly to be won as 
warmth. . . . When he was a very young child he used to 
get up early and grub in other people’s dust-bins for old 
bottles, which he would sell for coal. 

One does not need to dwell on these things, but they 
explain much. It is not for nought that Blatchford is 
the fierce champion of the poor and outcast. 

When Robert was ten, the family settled in Halifax, 
where relations found the mother steadier though still 
poorly-paid work as a seamstress, and both boys went out 
to work, Robert first as errand-boy in a print works, after- 
wards as an apprentice in a brush factory. There for 
six years he worked steadily, then one fine morning he 
ran away, tramped to Hull where for a time he found 
work. Later he found his way to Yarmouth, thence 
tramped to London. Whatever hopes he had formed of 
London broke down into disillusion, and in 1871 at the age 
of twenty he enlisted in the 103rd Regiment, the Dublin 
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Fusiliers. Those experiences are the basis of his story 
“A Son of the Forge,’ where also you will find why he 
took the Queen’s Shilling and what he did with it, both 
actions very characteristic of the man. 
The army made a man of him. His biographer says he 
joined the “ Ramchunders”’ (the name by which he 
designates his old regiment in his soldier stories) 


a solemn, sickly, awkward lad. He left them a high-spirited, 
quick-witted, cultured observant man. 


(It is curious to think of men like Cobbett and Brad- 
laugh and Blatchford in the ranks and the Lord knows who 
in command! But to follow that line would take us too 
far.) 

His six years in the army was the biggest thing in 
Blatchford’s life—their influence is tcnmealie in all he 
has done since—and to me he always seems at his best and 
most at home in his soldier stories. It is there some of 
his best creative work is to be found—work whose quality 
it would be hard to equal among his contemporaries. In 
his stories we meet real stories and get into the true 
atmosphere of the barracks. In “A Son of the Forge” 
there is a description of The Dorsetshires and The High- 
landers marching through the streets of Portsmouth on 
their way to the Crimea, fine pieces of imaginative writ- 
ing : 

Our barracks stood above the town level and from the 
Square we had a view of a broad road leading from Fratton 
past our gate and into Portsmouth. From the far end of this 
road came a faint buzzing, squealing noise, at the first sound 
of which the Dorsetshires pricked up their ears and showed 
signs of restiveness. It was the whining of the Highland 
pipes. The Highlanders, who were to leave for the Crimea 
on Monday, had just arrived by rail, and were marching on 
the town. 

Our men crowded up to the railings to see them. The pipes 
grew louder and shriller; the dense, quivering mass of dark 
green, scarlet and black, crowned with flashing halos of steel, 
drew nearer and became more clear. The boom of the big 
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drum, the rattle of the side drums began to catch hold of us; 
the wild skirling, singing, droning of the pipes became 
triumphant and defiant; the tramp of the feet fell soft but 
heavy on the moist earth; and the splendid column, with 
glittering arms and dancing plumes, and twinkling of white 
gaiters moving criss-cross, and swaying of tasselled philabys 
and sombre plaids and tartans, swept on below our eyes. 

And then, as the guard presented arms to them, and as the 

Colonel drooped his sword, our fellows found their voice for 

the first time and sent up a ringing cheer, to which the Scots 

responded. 

There is some very fine work in his book “ Tales for the 
Marines,” a collection of barrack-room “ cuffers,” the 
best being “The Scrumptious Girl” and “The Mouse 
Trap.” 

He was Sergeant Blatchford when he left the army 
after his six years’ service. Done with the army the 
ex-sergeant got work as a time-keeper with the Weaver 
Navigation at Northwich. Whilst there he got married 
and gave hostages to fortune. As he himself has explained 

domestic life on 27/- a week resembles the ready-made suit 

at one-and-a-half-guineas ; it is apt to prove a tight fit. 

To ease things a bit, he began writing for the papers and 
was fortunate enough to have his work accepted; and in 
1885 he became a full-blown journalist on the staff of 
Bell’s Life in London. From there he was drafted in 
1886 to the Sunday Chronicle, the newly-started Man- 
chester venture, and settled there in 1887, the year in which 
I first made acquaintance with his writings. On a ques- 
tion of principle he resigned his £1,000 a year post on the 
Sunday Chronicle and in 1891 founded the Clarion, a 
paper he still edits, and which under his leadership has 
won a distinct and honourable position in English 
journalism, 

The first book published by Blatchford was, as far as I 
can remember, “ The Nunquam Papers,” a selection of 
his Sunday Chronicle articles. To read a newspaper 
article thirty years after publication is a severe test, but 
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the ‘“‘ Nunquam ”’ articles stand it well. Here is a quota- 
tion from one on “ The Children ”—a plea for the better 
treatment of the outcast kiddies of the slums :— 


If it be pathetic to see a child in happiness and health, 
knowing what a weary way its tripping feet have yet to run, 
and what heavy burdens of grief its little back must bear, it 
is ten-fold bitterer to look upon the same child—one’s own 
child, or one like it—in sickness, in sorrow, or in death. To 
see the curly head tossing in the delirium of fever, or the 
tender limbs writhing in convulsions; to hear the plaintive 
moans of the little sufferer, and feel one’s utter helplessness to 
succour or to save; to be, as it were, like the horseman in 
the old German legend, who clasped his boy to his breast as 
he rode through the Black Fir Forest where the Erl King 
called, and who found he clasped a lifeless body. To have a 
baby boy or girl, to hear its lisping talk, to watch its timid 
first trial of its tiny feet, to feel the wee soft fingers cling to 
your neck, to learn to love the trusting smile, the rose-petal 
cheek and sunny brown hair, and to look daily into the dark 
hazel eyes, so bright, so clear, so gay, yet deep with a gravity 
beyond the gravest eld, to feel the little tendril twine and 
twine about your heart, closer, closer, and then—oh, cruel is 
the grave—to walk through the wintry church-yard and look 
upon one little mound of snow, feeling for the first time the 
bitterness of that word ‘“‘ never.” 

When I first read that I knew not what wealth of joy a 
child brought with it, nor did I know then, as I know now, 
what the loss of one of these little ones meant; but 
Blatchford knew both, and his words, written straight 
from the heart, went to the hearts of thousands. If 
Luther’s words were half battles, Blatchford’s articles 
were whole movements. From his articles pleading not 
for bread only, but for love and joy and laughter, for 
brightness and gaiety, for the slum children, sprang the 
Cinderella Club in Manchester, a Club that has done much 
for the children, an institution whose methods have been 
copied in a great many large towns, and whose organi- 
sation was borrowed in many cases by the public authori- 
ties when at last they were roused to their duty to the 
coming generation. I sometimes think Blatchford is at 
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his best when dealing with women and children. In fact 
his philosophy of life might be summed up in the phrase 
“Women and children first.” 

In quite another vein hear Blatchford put forward his 
panacea for the universally acknowledged sick state of 
English society :— 

My panacea is a drastic one; but desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies, and it is because I fear the condition of 
England to be serious that I propose a course of—honesty. 

He knows he will be flouted as an incendiary, for putting 
forth such a heretical suggestion, but he makes it, and 
concludes : — 

To put my case into the only form likely to find favour with 

the intellect and piety of the age, I should say that honesty, 

if not attempted too suddenly, or practised too recklessly, 
would most certainly be found to pay. 

Of course at that time he was voted absurd and unprac- 
tical in a city that had given its name to a School whose 
brightest ornament had justified adulteration as only 
another form of competition! To-day the article is 
hopelessly out-of-date! 

At the time Blatchford wrote those Sunday Chronicle 
articles he was very much under the influence of Carlyle, 
and the bringing of Carlyle’s teaching, and John Ruskin’s, 
and later the teaching of Darwin and the Scientists’, right 
to the door and the understanding of the workmen was a 
notable factor in the awakening of the working class that 
marked the close of last century. 

Two books of Blatchford deal with literature pure and 
simple—* My Favourite Books,” published in 1900, and 
“A Book about Books,” published in 1902, both books 
being for the most part reprints of articles that had 
appeared in the Clarion. I cannot conceive anyone 
not finding pleasure in these literary essays. To 
great natural tact in the handling of books Blatchford 
has added a trained capacity for taking pains and a clear- 
ness of exposition that make him a most profitable and 
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pleasant man to listen to. One can well believe the 
writer that these papers cost him heavily in time and 
pains—it is hard writing that makes easy reading—and 
such clarity and grace as we find here are not bought 
cheaply, however considerable for the work a man’s 
natural talent may be. 

Some of Blatchford’s favourite writers will come upon 


those who do not know the man with a flavour of unex- 
pectedness. Knowing something of him in other spheres 
they will be quite prepared to meet William Morris and 
John Ball and Bold Robin Hood, but there will be an 
element of surprise in finding among the most honoured 
of the company such writers as Sir Thomas Browne of 
the “ Religio Medici ’’; John Selden the great lawyer; 
Samuel Rutherford, the Scots Covenanting Minister, 
whose letters have won the proud title of ‘the most 
seraphic book in our literature’—and Samuel Smiles of 
our own day with his gospel of Self-Help. He writes: 

In the qualities of picturesqueness and sweetings of phrase, 
Rutherford’s prose is of the best, and however bravely, even 
gaily, his thick-crowding fancies may be dressed, yet the pure 
radiance of spiritual light shines upon and glorifies them all. 

Such fiery faith, such spiritual exaltation are rare in the 
world and precious. Without faith man is a mere husk. For 
his health’s sake, for his life’s sake, it is fit he should believe 
in something—in a mother, a wife, a sweetheart, a friend, a 
hero, a cause,—it is the act of faith, the human trust that is 
admirable and beneficial. 

And what would the world be without its enthusiasts, or 
life without enthusiasms? This fitful fever, this yoke-bearing 
drudgery under goad, which all of us endure, is not our real 
life. We submit to it, without accepting it. We do not love 
it, nor believe in it. Our real world is one of dreams; we 
dwell in airy castles, and our joys are in our aspirations. 

It is as though Plato was right, and we get our souls from 
a more perfect state, and with them some pale memory of 
what is true and noble—a faint yearning for something purer 
and sweeter than the earthly fact. The vilest sinner despises 
sin; the most arrant knave perceives that honour is better 
than villainy. Men work in grime and dirt, but every man 
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loves to have his body clean. Fallen, degraded, blunted, and 
given over to the service of Baal we may be; but if amid the 
dust and clatter of the devil’s work-shop one true note is 
sounded, our debauched memory stirs itself, our dull wits 
wake and listen. . . . Such men as Grenville, Raleigh, and 
Nelson, and with them such different men as John Ball and 
Samuel Rutherford, bring salvation to a sordid and flaccid 
world; they keep the soul clean and the heart green, their 
enthusiasm sounds in our sleepy ears like the blast of silver 
trumpets, and their faith attracts our eyes and rouses our 
spirit like a vision of battle banners glorious in the sun. 

It is to the mystic, the idealist in Blatchford that 
Rutherford appeals; John Selden takes him on his prac- 
tical side; for Blatchford has that rare combination of 
character, the practical-hysteric, a strong type in every 
age. 

He commends to us in the essay “A Book of Gay 
Wisdom ” the great lawyer's shrewdness and good common 
sense and his apt and humble illustrations :- 

Selden was a master of the art of hitting the right nail on 
the head. He does not boggle about his work, but gets it 
done, out of hand, with few strokes and deft. The art of 
making hard things easy is as rare as it is useful. There is 
hardly a problem of life that might not be made clear and 
simple to the general mind had we a man with wit and 
sagacity enough for the task. The ‘‘dismal science’’ is sorely 
in need of a Selden. 

There are so many charming essays in these two books, 
that if writing for lovers of books I am spoilt with choice. 
I select the one on “ Bed Books,” a subject that may not 
be without interest in itself and will certainly bring us 
into touch with many favourite authors : 

If the reading of good books is ever sinful, it is at meal- 
times. He who reads at meal-times treats his meal and his 
digestion with discourtesy, and puts upon his author the 

affront of a divided allegiance. But to read in bed! That is 
a good man’s virtue, the innocent indulgence of the well- 
deserving. Therefore gossip about bed books will ever be 
acceptable to the just. And the wise man will show a nice 
discrimination in the choice of his literary night-cap 
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A gentleman, look you, would fain go to sleep like a 
gentleman. That is leisurely, kindly, with a grateful smile 
to Goodman Day, his host that is, and a graceful greeting, to 
Mistress Night, his host that is to be. None but a boor would 
turn his back upon the sun in churlish haste, and jump into 
the arms of Morpheus neck and crop, like a seal off an ice-floe. 
Therefore, a gentleman reads before he goes to sleep. 

The ideal bed book should be small, printed in good type, 
not too boisterous, not too sad; an old friend. Then, with a 
mild, clear light, a pipe, and something in a tumbler, a man 
may court happiness and win her; and the malice of the 
gods and follies of the flesh shall fret his soul no more. 


And again :— 


We want singers, talkers, tattlers, prattlers at our pillow. 
A bed book must be a well-bred fellow, a fellow of culture, of 
good grace; soft-spoken, cheerful, politely reticent. A man 
does not go to bed to be bullied, roared at, roused to mutiny, 
deceived into tears, nor yet to be preached to death by wild 
curates. 

The best bed book I know is Spenser’s poems. That is a 
book you cannot fully appreciate in the work-a-day hours. 
Only in the silence of the night can one hear the murmur of 
its song, like the regular irregularity, the ordered wildings, 
and chiming cadence of a brook. 

Next to Spenser, Sir Thomas Browne, especially ‘‘ Urn 
surial.”” Omar Khayyam. William Morris, ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise.’’ Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Browning’s Lyrics. 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Alastor,’”’ ‘‘ the perfection of bed-side music.’ 
Montaigne’s Essays, ‘‘for the old knight’s quaint wisdom and 
startling candour.’’ ‘‘ The Sentimental Journey,’’ to enjoy 
its ‘‘whimsical humour, smiling frankness, and genial irony.” 
Swift’s ‘‘Love-letters,’”’ ‘‘a panther fondling its cubs.’’ The 
Bible—to read Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. Burton’s 
“Anatomy.’’ A volume of De Quincey. Hamlet, for ‘‘ the 
peerless poetic beauty of the speeches.’”” And ‘“ Sartor 
Resartus,’’ ‘‘because of its mystery and music, the sardonic 
humour playing over sorrowful deeps, like lightning on dark 
seas, and for the sake of the sweet strength and keen insight 
of the weird old doctor’s verbal nocturne over the sleeping 
city. 

It is a delightful essay, even to one who, like myself, has 
not acquired the art, or shall I say has not fallen into the 
c 
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bad habit of reading in bed; and I have quoted this at 
length, for that I could swear many people love a bed 
book as heartily as Blatchford himself does. 

Blatchford has steeped himself in all that is best in 
English letters, both prose and poetry, both ancient and 
modern. He has drawn from many wells, but chiefly 
from those fountains undefiled the Bible and the Prayer 
Book. These he has read and re-read, studying every 
word. 

Perhaps most of all he derives his English from 
Bunyan. In one of his essays he tells us Bunyan was the 
friend and teacher of his childhood. By his tenth year 
he had the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” almost by heart, and it 
was all real and true to him. He not only read it, he 
played it with the help of a baby he was minding and a 
performing poodle, retired from circus life. He says :— 

Criticism of Bunyan’s work is beyond me. I might as well 
try to criticise the Lord’s Prayer, or ‘‘The House that Jack 

Built,’’ or ‘‘Annie Laurie.’’ 

But who can expound Bunyan better than he? 
The characteristics of Bunyan’s style are clearness, direct- 
ness, and virility; but other qualities are present, and not 
seldom we come upon veins and sparkles of true poetic gold, 


as when we are told that ‘‘the clouds were racked and heaven 
in a burning flame.”’ 


Following on a quotation from Macaulay he says :— 


It is true that the homeliest English is good enough for 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine; and 
nothing but ignorance or idleness can account for the use ot 
our modern newspaper jargon, and technical slang in works 
intended for the instruction of uneducated people. . . . When 
a book is intended to appeal to the man in the street, it should 
be wrought out in hard-bitten, clean-cut Saxon English... . 
Bunyan’s English is tinker’s, and soldier’s and preacher’s 
English. It is the English of the Bible, of the Ironsides, and 
of the village green 
do well to study Bunyan. 


I remember that after one of Blatchford’s so-called 
“infidel” books some dignitary of the Church, with an 
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ingenuousness that was too pure to have been assumed, 
asked why those who essayed to answer Blatchford did 
not write like him, as if it were the easiest thing in the 
world to write like Blatchford. There is ample evidence 
in these books that Blatchford’s style did not come to him 
without his taking thought. Doubtless he had the gift, 
but he has cultivated his talent to its utmost. Other 
writers of the day have qualities of style that Blatchford 
does not possess,—one has a nimbler wit, another a more 
sustained melody, this has a richer fullness and that a 
gift of paradox that startles one to attention, but for an 
appeal to the common man, for the expression of “ horse 
sense in pinder’s English” Blatchford is without rival 
to-day 
A good many years ago, through the kindness of a 

mutual friend, I had the pleasure of meeting Blatchford, 
and the talk I had with him remains a pleasant memory. 
My first thought on meeting him was that here was a man 
to have at your back in a street row—a man to deal lusty 
blows and never a thought of running away. Helped, 
perhaps, by one’s previous knowledge of the man and by 
his alert, soldierly bearing, and the keen look of the stead- 
fast eyes, one instinctively thought of him as a fighter. 
It was easy to imagine him, a russet-coated captain, 
riding, dour and grim, at the head of a troop of Ironsides 
those men of pean who took the field for a principle and 
laid the foundations of a new England. Though how he 
would have fared under Cromwell is another matter— 
mayhap shared the fate of Trooper Lockyer “ a brave 
young man of excellent parts and much beloved,” shot in 
front of St. Paul's, “ because of his hot notions as to 
human freedom and the rate at which millenniums are 


attainable.” But fortunately we were in more peaceable 
times and it had been possible for Blatchford to be an 
advanced Reformer and to keep a head on his shoulders. 

As Blatchford talked, the soldier passed into the poet 
and the idealist, though the man of shrewd common sense 
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was never far away. I remember he talked most interest- 
ingly of the English language, and ridiculed the methods 
of teaching English by cramming the rules of Grammar, 
by parsing and analysing sentences, “as who should teach 
a young brick-layer to build walls by setting him to pull 
down old houses.” 

Blatchford is an excellent talker; his talk, very like his 
writing, clear and crisp, and well-ordered. 

No one could be in the man’s company for five minutes 
and doubt his sincerity—he has that in every fibre of his 
being—no pose and no “ side,” a genuine, hearty English- 
man, with great capacity for joy and laughter and the 
company of good comrades. There is, too, in the man, as 
in his work, a certain sad earnestness, as of him who has 
found the times out of joint and tried to set them right. 

Not the least service he has rendered to his beloved 
England has been his call to the man in the street to enter 
into possession of his rich heritage, the noble literature 
that has not been the production and is not the preserve 
of any one class, that belongs not to any little coterie of 
literary men, but is the common possession of all English- 
men. Single-handed, in what looked unlikely soil, he has 
probably done more to cultivate a love of the best in 
literature than any other agency of our generation. Had 
he done nothing more, his thirty years as a Man of Letters 
would have been worthily spent, and he would have earned 
the grateful recognition of every lover of his country’s 
literature. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF IRISH LITERATURE. 
By B. A. REDFERN. 


1” the ordinary Anglo-Saxon should on opening his 

morning journal find the head-line “A New Rising 
in Ireland,” he would be likely to feel sad, perturbed, or 
even angry, but there is at the present day an “Trish 
Rising” in which the inhabitants of our Islands, other 
than Irishmen, not only may, but do take kindly and 
sympathetic interest. 

It is a movement—or as some prefer to call it a 
“ revival ’—of Irish literature, especially notable in the 
sections of imagination and fancy, and which tends 
towards clearer and more definite expression, and more 
extensive cultivation in all departments. 

Before proceeding to considerations of the aims and 
course of this movement, it may be thought fitting both 
the time and place, to refer here, if only by way of 
reminder, to some papers on Irish Literature which have 
been, at various times, read at the Manchester Literary 
Club, and notes of which are contained in its annals.! 


Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, writing in 1879, says, at 
the close of a paper dealing with the older Celtic litera- 
ture :— 


After what I have read, I can obtain an acknowledgment 
that our National Irish Airs with their passion and pathos, 
their gaiety and gloom, their trust and tenderness, have their 
counterpart in the poetry of the Celtic people. 


1. Mr. Graves who is, or was, engaged in scholastic work, 
was resident in Manchester, and a member of the Literary Club 
from 1879 to 1883. He was the author of the popular song 
“Father O’Flynn.” 
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Incidentally in the course of his paper he speaks with 
high appreciation of Robert Dwyer’s “Irish Epic” of 
“ Deirdre’ (a favourite subject of Irish verse) and the 
great “prose poem ”—as he calls it—by Standish 
O'Grady of “ Ireland in the Heroic Age,” and he gives us 
some of his own translations from the Celtic a few 
quatrains of which may well be used here, not only as 
samples of the earlier Celtic singer, but also of the manner 
of the translator. The last verse of one of them after the 
singer has been treating in others, of “ The Happy Birds 
of the Air,” runs thus :— 


Now leave those foolish fluttering things 
O Fortune, Fortune, fond and cruel 
And fit two pair of trusty wings 
Upon inyself and Mary jewel, 
That she and I from earth may start, 
And skim the sky on angel feather 
Till from mid-heaven, heart to heart 
With fluttering joy we fall together. 


Another “ Love Song’ begins : — 


Would I were Erin’s apple-blossom o’er you, 
Or Erin’s rose, in all her beauty blown, 
To drop my richest petals down before you, 
Within the garden where you walk alone. 
In hope you’d turn, and pluck a little posy, 
With loving fingers through my foliage pressed, 
And kiss it close, and set it blushing rosy, 
To sigh out all its sweetness on your breast! 


And here is a verse which he gives us of “Beimeedh-a 
gole” (Let us be drinking) :— 


Beimeedh a gole! 
Wasn’t it droll ? 
He that first stole 
Fire from heaven’s gate, boys! 
Look now! was left 
Chained to a cleft, 
A century through, for an aigle to ate, boys! 
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St. Pat, though, when stealing 
Fire from that quarter, 
Kept it concealing 
Snug under water ; 
Till he’d conveyed it 
Safe to the ground, 
Then looked, and begorra! ’twas whiskey he found. 


Mr. Graves also refers especially to the work of a most 
remarkable peasant poet named O’Curnan, and gives us 
an almost literal translation of one of his lyrics known as 
“<(YCurnan’s Song,” which may be found in Vol. 5 of 
the Manchester Literary Club Papers. We have also in 
Vol. 8 a dainty bit of original verse by Mr, Graves, which 
is worth repeating : 
Molly Bawn, white as lawn, 
Sweeter than the sugar-cane, 
Drops her eyes at the boys, 
Never glancing back again. 
Some say shyness ’tis, or coyness ; 
And ’tis fineness more believe; 
But at all, great and small 
I'm just laughing in my sleeve, 


For there’s none, beneath the sun, 
But myself can tell you why 
Molly seems lost in dreams 
When the saucy lads go by. 
But the reason, out of season 
’T would be treason now to show; 
After Lent, I’m quite content 
Father Tom and all should know. 
Mr. Graves, in the course of his observations on the 
older Celtic bards and minstrels, remarks : - 

Generally, let it be said that no systematic collection, 
arrangement and skilful literary treatment of them has, as 
yet, been undertaken, though I have reason to believe that 
the day is not far distant when they will be thus accessible 
to men of letters. 


Mr, M. J. Lyons, in a paper read before the Manchester 
Literary Club in 1878, and entitled “ The Poets of Young 
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Ireland,” tells the story of the early days of the new 
movement which he says started in the Nation newspaper 
in 1842, and he goes on to give an account of the works 
and life stories of the leaders, particularly noting the 
genius of Thomas Davis. 

Uther papers have also been written on Celtic literature 
by Irish members of the Club including Arthur 0’ Neill, 
and the Rev. Wm. A, Conor. 

The modern movement seems to have begun at the end 
of the first half of last century with Thomas Davis, Gavin 
Duffy, Clarence Mangan, and other men of genius, who 
were at first chiefly concerned in it, with what they held 
to be the “ causes’ of freedom and justice for Ireland, in 
which they were enthusiasts, not to say fanatics. The 
“ wail o’er its woes”’ and the “ curse on its foes” were at 
first the principal forms of expression of these brilliant 
young writers of Erin, whilst those of joy or hope were 
not indulged in, except by way of prophecy as to the 
results which would follow upon some terrible revenge 
upon Ireland’s oppressors in the time to come. 

But these outbursts, unlike those of the previous half 
century, were in most cases now expressed by men of a 
certain culture, in poetry of high merit, which as time 
progressed showed an increasing command not only of 
method and metre, but of taste, tone and power of restraint 
in their authors. No longer could it be said that :— 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were dead. 

In the department of fiction there had already been a 
few noticeable writers who had given us graphic pictures 
of certain phases of Irish life and character, including 
Gerald Griffin, John Banim, and William Carleton, whose 
writings deserve more notice than is usually accorded to 
them by English readers. 

Of these the “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” 
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by the last-named writer are of special merit, as being 
reliable presentments of Ireland and its people in the first 
half of the century. And in saying this it may be per- 
missible to remark that this is not the case with the 
possibly more amusing, or racy, sketches of Charles Lever, 
and Samuel Lover, which are more popular with English 
readers. The Rory ©’Mores and Mickey Frees of the 
latter-named novelists are not more likely to be met with 
in the Emerald Isle than elsewhere, but the traveller in 
Connaught, Leinster and Ulster will meet at every turn 
with men and women who might have stepped out of the 
pages of Carleton. 
Sydney Lanier’s description of the land as :— 


Heartsome Ireland, winsome Ireland, 
Songful, soulful, sorrowful Ireland 


is a better fit for the country than is that of Dr. Maginn 
for its products in his time, including :— 

The whiskey devouring Irishman ; 

The great he-rogue, with his wonderful brogue ; 

The fighting, rioting Irishman 
of the types met with in Lover and Lever. 

And in speaking of Irish fiction attention might well be 
called to the work done in this section of imaginative 
literature by Miss Jane Barlow, which shows much 
literary skill, intimate acquaintance with, and under- 
standing of, the people it describes, and a healthy sense of 
humour. 

There are also other modern Irish story-tellers of 
excellent promise, including latterly Canon J. O. Hannay 
of St, Patrick’s Cathedral, who writes under the 
pseudonym of George A. Birmingham,' and the two 
authors of the “Adventures of an Irish R.M.” amongst 

1. A play entitled ‘‘General John Regan,” from the pen of 
this clergyman, which was staged in Dublin in 1912, was 
produced on January 9th, 1913, at the Apollo Theatre by Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, and had an enthusiastic reception. 
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others, but they have not as yet produced anything of real 
importance, and their work goes on alongside of, but apart 
from that of those who are in the main stream of Irish 
imaginative literature, to which reference has been made. 

The present-day workers in this are, if not all Irish by 
birth, at least of Erse descent, and they are intensely 
patriotic, well versed in, and proud of, the older literature 
of their country, and anxious to revive its ancient glories. 
Some less well equipped pioneers had begun towards the 
end of last century to produce poetry which was at least in 
its earlier issues of a nebulous and vaguely fanciful kind, 
but which as it grew in volume was found to have such 
form and substance as warranted the attention of all those 
interested in literature. 

Idylls and lyrics, in prose and verse, ancient legends 


and sagas in new shapes or settings, dramatic poems and 


plays, and some fiction were included in these productions, 
and only the epic is now wanting. 

But if the movement continues without check at the 
present rate of progress, we may confidently hope to have 
even this supplied by one or other of the ardent spirits 
engaged in it, and then we may have an Epic worthy of 
the land once the most learned and cultured of Europe. 

A well-known modern literary authority has remarked : 

England has little to say in poetry at the present day, but 

Says it with considerable scholarship. Ireland has much to 

say, but is only now beginning to know how to say it. 

Of the writings produced by the men and women of 
this “ Revival” the writer of these notes was chiefly 
concerned with those in the dramatic form, but before 
going on to them in what must necessarily be scanty 
detail, cannot, in passing from the general subject, but 
stay a moment to pay a tribute of admiration to 
the many Irishmen who have distinguished themselves in 
all departments of English literature during the last two 
centuries. Especially has their genius been displayed in 
the realms of fancy, imagination and humour; and this 
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would, doubtless, under more favourable circumstances, 
have added a brilliant lustre to the fame of Irish letters. 

Possibly the name which is most identified with the new 
Irish poetry is that of W. B. Yeats who has given many 
proofs of natural genius and full equipment as an artist 
in verse, but who has not yet produced any really great 
work. He has perhaps most nearly done so in his 
“ Deirdre’ which is based on an ancient Irish legend. It 
is an actable play, in blank verse, heroic in subject, 
most careful in construction, and with a charm 
of treatment all its own, in which for once the poet has 
restrained his purely lyrical impulses, and produced not 
only a new thing in Irish literature, but also in dramatic 
poetry. 

“The King’s Threshold,” “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
* The Wind among the Reeds,” ‘‘ The Shadowy Waters’— 
note the alluring titles of these and other compositions to 
which reference will be made—are less plays than poems, 
and his “ Cathleen-ni-Houlihan ” is too much on the lines 
of the old “ morality ” or miracle play to make it popular 
or even acceptable to playgoers of to-day unless they are 
Irish patriots or, it may be, cosmopolitan philomaths or 
philologists. 

“ Cathleen-ni-Houlihan ” represents Erin as an old 
woman whose patience under many trials, and whose 
powers when the time arrives for their exhibition, are told 
somewhat in the style of the old romances. In the 
* Peter” of the poem we recognise the “ Church,” and in 
the “ Patrick” we find Young Ireland. The last words 
may be quoted here as an example of Mr. Yeats’ simplicity 
of language into which he conveys an expression of pride 
and power :— 

PETER (to Patrick, speaking of Cathleen). Did you see an 
old woman going down the path ? 


Patrick. I did not, but I saw a young girl, and she had 
the walk of a Queen. 


Mr. Yeats, along with other Irish playwrights of to-day, 
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has judiciously given up the savage appeals to hate of the 
oppressor, and the shrieks of passion for revenge, which 
marked the older native productions, and thus opportunity 
is afforded to the Englishman of discovering and entering 
into the real feelings of Irishmen without that sense of 
offence which brought prejudice to their consideration. 

No portion sufficiently brief and, at the same time, 
self-explanatory for quotation here, on which a judgment 
could be formed, can be culled from Mr. Yeats’ plays, but 
sufficient has perhaps been said to interest those who have 
not read them, or seen them, 

In the “ Land of Heart’s Desire,” even before the play 
begins, in the stage directions, Mr. Yeats starts (as it were) 
to weave a spell over his readers. The scene is laid “ at a 
remote time” or, it may be, “a century or two ago.” 
“ Through the door one can see the forest.” “* The alcove 
is full of a glow of light from the fire.” “ It is night, but 
the moon or a late sunset glimmers through the trees, and 
carries the eve far off into a vague, mysterious world.” 
And in “ Deirdre’ we have * one can see the great spaces 
of the wood, the sky dimming, night closing in.” ‘ The 
landscape suggests silence and loneliness.” 

Of the dramatic works of J. M. Synge—chiefly plays or 
* playlets ” in one Act—the greatest authorities on litera- 
ture have generally expressed highly favourable opinions, 
and Synge has been spoken of by one of them as “ the 
brightest star of the Celtic Revival.” 

The most notable of his plays are entitled respectively, 
“Riders to the Sea,” “The Playboy of the Western 
World” (a title by the bye, which naturally but wrongly 
suggests an Occidental Cowboy), “The Shadow of the 
Glen,” and “The Well of the Saints.” The prose of 
Synge is really poetry at times, especially when his 
characters are represented as in a state of exaltation from 
passion of any kind, as is frequently the case, and it seems 
to those who hear or read it for the first time to have a 
peculiar but pleasant rhythm. The words are almost all 
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English, their atmosphere their setting—is Irish, and, 
throughout, the language used has a weird and haunting 
charm. 

Of “ Riders to the Sea,” an ordinarily severe and always 
superior’ critic has said: ‘This one-act play ranks 
with the very finest dramatic works in our language,’ 
whilst another scornful contemner of the Modern Drama 
after saying: “ “The Well of the Saints * is a masterpiece,” 
goes on to say of the author: “ He supplied the Irish 
dramatic movement with exactly what it needed—namely 
a vivid contact with the realities of life.” 


There is in Vol. 36 of the J/anchester Quarterly 
for 1910, an excellent study of Synge written by Mr. 
Herbert Taylor. It is a justly appreciative notice of the 
playwright’s graces and abilities, and there are also some 
well-chosen examples of his fine style. 

Lady Gregory has written among other short dramatic 
‘Hyacinth Halvey,” “Spreading the News,” and 
“The Rising of the Moon,” which are chiefly humorous 
presentations of Irish peasant life. Her “At the Gaol 
Gate,” which is wholly pathetic or tragic is, however, an 


pieces 


exception, and it proves that she can succeed as well in a 
more serious vein, 

The studies of Ireland and the Irish furnished to us by 
the two last-named gifted writers for the stage of their 
native land are it is true restricted in their range, and in 
the influence or importance of their story and subject, and 
as works of art they more nearly resemble cleverly drawn 
sketches or finely executed and carefully composed sun- 
pictures excellent in tone, light and shade, but wanting 
something in warmth or depth of colour, but in any case, 
they are distinctly examples of Fine Art. 

The language is natural and simple, almost too simple, 
even to artlessness, not to say seeming silliness in the 
mouth of the speaker, at times; but it is alway, we are 
driven to believe, convincingly true to the originals of the 
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sketches, and ever smacks of the sea and the soil of 
Ireland. 

The writer of these notes has had special opportunities 
of reading some of these playlets aloud, and admits that 
he undertook the first of these with reluctance, and as 
Sheridan has it “ with a little aversion.” He had chosen 
Synge’s “Shadow of the Glen,’ and Lady Gregory’s 
“Hyacinth Halvey,” as presenting a contrast to each 
other in their “ motive” at least. On that occasion the 
reader, like his audience, discovered qualities in both 
writers, which he, at least, had not found in them in 
previous perusals. The idiomatic phraseology, and 
the abounding imagery, were at first listened to with 
surprise, and a sense of bewilderment, which in some cases 
no doubt passed on to an easy acceptance of ignotum pro 
magnifico, but gradually it became evident that these 
veracious and carefully drawn sketches were recognised 
as such, whilst incidentally many misconceptions as to the 
dwellers in “John Bull’s Other Island” were being 
corrected. 

Of Mr. G. B. Shaw, who has written a play dealing with 
Irish affairs and bearing the title just given, nothing 
need be said in these notes, since the most fully-informed 
authority on the subject has given us his own modest 
opinions on the value of his dramatic works, and also 
because “ John Bull’s Other Island ” is not Irish literature. 

It is of great advantage to those I have specially 
referred to, and others less well known of the Irish writers 
for the Irish stage, to have the Abbey Theatre in Dublin 
at their disposal, where they can utilise the services of a 
band of competent native players who have also appeared 
at intervals in Manchester and other important English 
centres with a great measure of success. 

This has not always and everywhere been the case, 
however, since we find that the production of one of these 
“The Playboy ’—raised a storm of resentment against it 
in Dublin, because of its supposed reflections on Irish 
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character. The sons, and daughters, of Erin had again— 
as on so many other occasions—failed to recognise them- 
selves, and mistaken the motives of their friends. 

The actors and actresses of the “Abbey” stage, includ- 
ing the Fays and Misses O'Neill and Allgood, are of Irish 
birth, descent, and upbringing, and have been specially 
trained for their work, for which too they seem to have a 
natural genius and affection. 

There is something which, as has been suggested, seems 
“uncannie”’ to English minds or ears, in the text, as also 
in the delivery, of these players, and makes the ordinary 
playgoer require the repeated assurance of those who know 
Ireland that they fairly and truly represent (with only 
that unavoidable exaggeration called for by the exigencies 
of the drama) the modes of speech, and the methods of 
action of the people. But these guarantees are not want- 
ing, and the Sassenach can safely trust in their accuracy. 

When first presented to English readers and audiences, 
the plays and poems, and some of the fiction of this 
* Revival of Irish imaginative literature” whilst being 
generally recognised as “remarkable productions” were 
variously described by critics of different views or tastes 
as: “works of genius’; “indefinite”; “remote”; or 
“ mediocre ” productions; and even by others as “ absolute 
rubbish.” 

But in the present day the public reads the poems and 
the plays, goes to see the latter, and if it does not fully 
enjoy them is at least impelled to ask for more of these 
interesting and truthful pictures of Irish life and 
character. 











HELEN WATSON—A LANCASHIRE 


NOVELIST. 
By T. Cann HuGueEs. 


ELEN Harriott Rogers was a daughter of the late 
Richard Cogan Rogers, journalist, barrister and 
Secretary to the Captain-Superintendent of the Royal 
Navy Victualling Yard at Devonport. Her mother was a 
Miss Boolds. Her father was frequently called as an 
expert before Committees of the House of Commons 
on Admiralty matters. Miss Rogers was born in 
the Naval Hospital at Stonehouse and educated first 
at home and in later years at a school at Tiverton, 
established by a Miss Ileathcote where the daughters of 
deceased gentlemen were received at nominal fees. She 
followed the headmistress of this School to Clifton when 
she opened a school there. Our subject, to use her own 
words, “ Browsed on English literature and _ learned 
nothing else.” On leaving school she for a time combined 
the work of teaching and learning, took a certificate in 
Honours in the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 
and after this preparation she commenced her career in 
1882 as Assistant Mistress at the High School for Girls, 
Dover Street, Manchester. She held this appointment 
until 1888, and whilst there had her first story, ‘* Ludwig’s 
Jealousy,” accepted for Cassell’s Magazine, and published 
in 1887 a small book called * An Old-World Story,” which 
on the 24th October in that year was reviewed for the 
Manchester Literary Club by Mr, Walter Hughes; the 
reyiew being contained in volume xiv of the Club’s papers, 
During her stay in Manchester Miss Rogers became 
acquainted with the Rev. Herbert Armstrong Watson, 
then an Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School, and in 1888 they were married and resided 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester until 1890 when 
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her husband was appointed to the headmastership of 
the Grammar School at Maidstone where he remained for 
seven years. During this period Mrs. Watson contributed 
two articles, at the special request of Mr. Arnold, Sub- 
Editor of the Manchester Guardian, to that paper. 
One appeared on the 14th October, 1891, and was headed 
“A Southern County seen with Northern Eyes.” The 
other appeared on the 5th September, 1894, and was 
descriptive of “ Dartmoor,” which she knew so well in her 
younger days. In 1898 Mr. Watson was appointed to 
the Headmastership of the Grammar School at Great 
Yarmouth, where he remained until 1903. Mrs, Watson 
was so occupied during this period with her duties as the 
wife of a headmaster of a boarding school and as the 
mother of three children that she had little time for 
literary pursuits. 

In the year 1903 her husband was appointed Head- 
master of the Royal Grammar School at Lancaster which 
he held until the present year, when he accepted the living 
of Knapton, Norfolk—in the gift of the Master of his 
College, St. Peter’s, Cambridge (Dr. A. W, Ward, now 
Sir A. W. Ward). 

In 1905 and 1906 Mrs, Watson wrote the notes for “A 
Book of Golden Deeds,’’ issued in two parts in these years 
by Messrs. Macmillan. In the latter year she published 
her first important novel “Andrew Goodfellow.” This 
deals with the neighbourhood of Plymouth and Devonport 
in the time of Nelson. The main character who gives 
the name to the novel was a lieutenant in the Navy. He is 
thus described : 

In stature he was a little man but of great soul. His 
nature might be compared with that finely tempered steel 
which can be handled with impunity by friendly hands, but 
which cuts, sure and swift, leaving no jagged or ugly wound 
behind, when directed against an enemy. 

Sweet-tempered in all the ordinary affairs of life almost to 
the verge of reckless ‘‘bonhomie,’’ yet he could be passionate 
in his resentment of anything mean or cowardly. Slender of 
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form almost to the point of frailty, yet within him burned 
the fire of an unquenchable courage. Of an almost child-like 
simplicity and sincerity, and modesty that proved an effectual 
bar to his own advancement, yet he had within him the spirit 
which goes to make a hero. No adventure, no matter how 
many and great the accompanying dangers, was beyond the 
scope of his ambition; he would have been ready to volunteer 
with a Franklin to the Pole or a Cook to the Antipodes, or a 
forlorn hope—anywhere. 

No officer in the Service knew better how to deal with that 
mixed assemblage of good and bad, a ship’s crew; adored by 
his men, yet none dared take a liberty with him; in whatever 
ship Andrew Goodfellow served, mutiny was unknown. 
Born with the breath of the sea in his nostrils—his father and 
grandfather were sailors before him—he loved it with the love 
of a lover for his mistress; indeed, he had no other love, nor 
was ever like to have. His pockets were sieves through 
which his money poured as soon as it found its way into 
them; no matter how rich at the end of an expedition, the 
beginning of the next found him worse than penniless 
possibly in debt. 

The other characters in this book worthy of note are the 
two sisters Maria and Sarah Drake, descendants of the 
great Sir Francis, and their somewhat pompous brother 
Jonathan. Some of the smaller characters are specially 
interesting: for example, Procter the boatman of the 
“Saucy Sue”; Elizabeth, the servant to Dorothy Lovel 
(to whom Andrew Goodfellow subsequently becomes 
attached); Gilbert Lane, the artist, and his wife, and 
Austin King, the Plymouth editor of the South Devon 
Chronicle and the supposed author of “ The Westons,” 


‘s 


“The Players,” “ The Money-spinners,” and other stories 
which were really written by his sister (Constance King, 
who is thus described) :— 

Dorothy investigated the plain yet intelligent face of 
Constance King, the soft pale blue eyes, the fair hair, 
straggling (in spite of the morning’s superhuman efforts to 
achieve a triumph in hair-dressing) in untidy wisps about her 
neck. ‘‘ She is nice,’’ she thought, with a feeling of relieved 
content, ‘‘human and lovable. I shall teach her how to dress, 
and we shall be happy together.’’ 
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Dorothy Lovel, the daughter of the Duke of Middlesex, 
the heroine of the novel is a breezy personality. The basis 
of the novel is the enthusiasm which Mrs. Watson fittingly 
describes as “the Nelson touch.” 

The nature of this will be seen from the following 
extract :— 

‘“‘And what,’”’ asked Dorothy, ‘is the exact meaning of 
‘the Nelson touch’?’’ The Captain laughed. ‘‘ Who has 
been talking to you about ‘the Nelson touch’? .The phrase 
savours a little of the theatrical, but it expresses a good deal 
nevertheless. I take it that it stands for that spirit of 
enthusiasm which, under Lord Nelson’s lead, inspires the 
whole Service and makes it act as one man. It is like the 
torch which in the old Grecian races was handed on burning 
from one runner to another. In this manner the race never 
ended, the torch never burnt itself out. It is a spirit which 
seems to touch the younger men more than us elders. It 
makes them put duty, the love of country, the love of God 
before anything in the shape of self-advancement, greatly as 
they long for that too. Andrew Goodfellow—the little 
Lieutenant, as we call him—is, I take it, a good example of 
what ‘the Nelson touch’ can make of a man.” 

So someone said: how did he acquire it? 

He was one of that happy band of youngsters, most of them 
sons of old personal friends, whom Nelson received on the 
quarter-deck of the Agamemnon when he gave them the three 
pieces of advice that everybody has heard of :—To implicitly 
obey orders; to consider every man an enemy that spoke ill 
of the King; to hate a Frenchman like the devil—obedience, 
patriotism, sound judgment. 

Dorothy laughed her delight at this John Bull definition of 
sound judgment.” 

There you have ‘the Nelson touch’ in a nutshell! Those 
are the qualities most apparent in Goodfellow. 


The vigorous scene between Dorothy and Sally Drake 
gives evidence of force of writing as will be seen from the 
following paragraph : — 

The last word pierced Dorothy’s senses as with a dagger. 
Before she knew what she was doing the blood of the Drakes, 
that wild uncontrollable temper of her mother’s race, flamed 
into responsive fire. She crossed the room to where Sallie 
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stood, her face suddenly grown deadly pale, her eyes strangely 
dilated; she took her by the wrists, her firm young fingers 
holding them as in a vice, she forced her into a chair and 
stood over her; then she shook her till the little curls on 
Sallie’s head were loosened from their pins, and fell in 
confusion about her face. 

‘‘ How dare you use such a word in my presence, how dare 
you apply such a name to me!”’ she said in a low voice that 
seemed to give a greater emphasis to her words than Sallie’s 
shrill staccato. ‘‘ You shall say what you like to me, but 
you shall never again dare to insult my mother! We may 
have to go on living with one another, although I pray God 
for both our sakes that it may not be necessary; but I will 
never forgive you—never—never—never—or voluntarily speak 
to you again, until you have withdrawn the words you have 
uttered !”’ 


The sale of Nelson’s letters to the Bedford Street book- 
seller at Plymouth, set out on pages 237 and 242 of the 
book, is very characteristic. The description of the visit 
to Drury Lane by the Duke of Middlesex and his family 
and other great magnates where they meet Viscount 
Nelson is also worthy of note. The description of Nelson 
will be seen from the following extract : — 


And who is this sitting in the box adjoining that of the 
Duke of Clarence; a stout dark lady, in an absurdly short 
waist, showily dressed, with brilliant dark eyes and a fine 
complexion? She is in eager conversation with someone who 
sits behind in the background, to whom she turns every now 
and then with an eager tap of the fan, someone whose face is 
in shadow, but on whose breast blazes a diamond star. 
Presently he bends forward, and for one moment the young 
officer gazes into the sensitive, mobile face of the one man on 
earth who is to him as a God. He cannot look at him without 
emotion, without that thrill, as of an electric current, which 
men, who had felt it and come under its spell, called ‘‘ the 
Nelson touch.” 





The curious ending of the book in the sad death of the 
little lieutenant has been, by some, considered to be an 
evidence of weakness. But this book, short, crisp, excel- 
lently descriptive of the local scenery and full of force, 
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is, with one exception, the best work which Mrs. Watson 
has yet done. 
The Times thus spoke of this novel :- 

“‘If you can draw such a man as the ‘Little Lieutenant’ 
as well as Mrs. Watson can, making all his oddities and 
limitations only enhance the beauty of his great virtues, you 
can achieve a real work of art, and give more pleasure than 
any number of half-successful studies of more complicated 
natures.” 


In the year 1907 she wrote several stories for boys and 
girls, e.g., “ That Boy Jack,’ published by Hogg; “ The 
King’s Sword”; “ Hester Lavenham”; “Two of them 
and the Prince,’ all published by the Religious Tract 
Society. The last of these books is dedicated to “D.S.G.” 
(Dorothy, Stella and Greta—her three daughters), who 
first suggested the writing of it. The description 
of the Childrens’ Flower Show in this book is full of 
feeling. In December of the same year she made her 
first contribution to the Girl's Realm, entitled “A 
Very Black Affair,” and has subsequently written 
several short stories for that paper including * The 
Satin Slipper” (December 1909); * The Doctor’s Wooing” 
(January 1910); “Cousin Tom” (March 1910); “ John 
Brown” (August 1911); “The Innocent” (September 
1911); and * The Green Silk Dress’’ in December of the 
same year. 

In 1908 she published her second novel, ** The Captain's 
Daughter.” This again dealt with the West Country and 
was dedicated to her mother and her husband. It described 
the struggles of Edward Roper and Arthur Goodwin in their 
endeavours to bring about the revival on higher and more 
modern educational lines of Longton School which had 
formerly been run as a great financial success by a some- 
what common Schoolmaster of the old type. Some of the 
smaller characters in this book are distinctly good. 
Attention may be directed particularly to Brown Minor, 
“A jolly little chap, pick of the lot, a gentleman,” and to 
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Johnnie Slinger, “A little sharp chap, beady eyes and 
black hair,” also to Robinson, “ Commonly known as Old 
X—a slow lumbering chap with loose limbs and shock 
head of hair.” Mention must also be made of “ The 
School Matron—known from Land’s End to John 0’ 
Groat’s as the best nurse in England.” These characters 
are depicted with fulness and vigour. The description at 
the end of the book of Arthur Goodwin's visit to the wreck 
and of his recovery of Constance Roper touches a high 
dramatic point. 

In 1909 she published a long and carefully constructed 
book, ‘‘ Love the Intruder,” in which a dreamy Professor 
from the North of England, residing with his old mother 
and a quaint old maid-servant in a northern town is the 
principal character. The description of the scenery of 
Dartmoor in the latter parts of this story is as vigorous as 
the classics of Eden Philpotts or John Trevena, In Novem- 
ber of the same year a new Magazine, Everybody’s Story 
Magazine was launched, and in its first number appeared a 
sketch from Mrs. Watson’s pen entitled “ Mademoiselle.” 
She has made frequent contributions to this publication 
since, of which the following are the more notable: “ The 
Builders * (January 1910); “A Game of Cross Purposes ” 
(March 1910); ““ Why She Proposed to Him” (May 1910) ; 
“The Saving of a Life” (July 1910); “ Jock” (September 
1910); “A Question of Design ’’ (November 1910); ‘“ The 
Waif” (January 1911); “The Amateur Philanthropist ” 
(March 1911—an actual study from Mrs. Watson’s life); 
“The String of Pearls” (July 1911); “ Miss Generosity ”’ 
(September 1911), a sweetly pretty story of an old-world 
schoolmistress; “The Home-coming” (February 1912); 
and “The Wooing of Micky” (July 1912). She is still 
writing regularly for this magazine. 

In 1909 there passed through the pages of Little 
Folks, a bright capable girls’ story called “ Peggy D.-O.” 
[Distinguished Orther= Author], or the Story of the Seven 
O’Rourkes. This was published in volume form in the 
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following year, with illustrations by Gertrude Steele. A 
sequel to this “ Peggy 8.G.” [Schoolgirl] appeared, with 
illustrations by Elizabeth Earnshaw in 1911, and is dedi- 
cated “to Stella and two others ” (her three daughters). 
Her other contributions to Little Folks are full of vigour 
and include * Polly’s Ha’penny ” (February 1911); “ How 
Norah saved my Life” (August 1911); “The Great 
Rebellion ” (September 1911); “ An Experiment in Clear 
Starching ” (October 1911); “ Our First Ball ” (November 
1911); and an article on * The Story of Books ” (February 
1912). In 1912 she also published a novel called “ The 
Open Valley” with an illustration by J, E. Sutcliffe. 
This novel, though rather too long, is full of interest and 
has several fine characters. It describes how a capable 
voung man (John Steward) defrauded a drunken colleague 
of his invention and himself patented it. It is descriptive 
of the town of Lancaster (under the name of Silverton) and 
the surrounding country at Sunderland Point and other 
villages on the banks of the Lune. 

At the end of the year 1912 Mrs. Watson published 
her last and undoubtedly her most successful novel, full 
of local colour. It is called “ When the King came 
South,” and deals with Borwick Hall near Carnforth 
where Charles II stayed one night as the guest of Sir 
Robert Bindloss before he passed through Lancaster, 
where he was proclaimed King in 1651 at the Market 
Cross, and passed on to Worcester. The description of the 
fine old hall at Borwick, recently restored, and of the 
upright burial, at the top of the stairs, of the supposed 
architect is accurate and spirited, 

Mrs. Watson’s works may be thus summarised: “ The 
Captain’s Daughter” and * The Open Valley” are rather 
too long, but “Andrew Goodfellow ” and ** When the King 
came South” are quite as well worthy of note as some of 
the historical novels of Stanley Weyman or Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. 

Mrs. Watson has also proved herself something of a 
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verse writer. The following little poem which appeared 
in the Girls’ Realm of December 1909, is evidence of 


this : — 


HER PORTRAIT. 


An all unconscious poem, there she stood, 
Some distance from my easel in the wood, 
Framed by the wintry foliage; how I longed 
Yet feared me, lest my skill-less art had wronged 
Her beauty, to depict with colours faint 

What there I saw. Stay, let me try to paint 
The scene in words: I had gone forth to seek 
A study all in grey, deemed tribute meet 

For Yuletide pastimes and festivity 

You know the sort—the Year’s nativity, 
Foreground, white patches of soft furry snow, 
Sky, one bright rift of light, dull clouds below, 
The tone, dull brown and grey, save for the one 
Clear patch of light. My work was almost done, 
And yet, dissatisfied, brush still in hand, 

I paused to wish that through the fresh-ploughed land, 
Patch’d o’er with spotless white, some bit of life 
Would pass—some dear old-fashioned red cloaked wife, 
Basket on arm, or else some rustic clown, 

Broad shoulders neath his faggots’ load bent down ; 
And, lo! close on the footsteps of my thought, 
As though some kindly sprite had haply wrought 
For me a spell, my wandering glance was stayed : 
A form in golden, russet-brown arrayed, 
Crowned by the ruddy, wintry sunset glow ; 

Head well erect, defiant—poised as though 

Some hidden danger menaced, yet withal, 

Eyes whose soft timid grace alone might call 

For treatment tender. One moment did she brave 
My ardent look, then fled, and nothing, save 

The dead leaves’ rustling, marked the hidden lair 
Of the wild, graceful thing :-She was a Hare! 


Whilst her husband was Headmaster of the Lancaster 
School she wrote for use at school concerts and on other 


occasions, the following vigorous Lancaster School Song 
which, set to good music by Mr. J. W. Aldous, M.A., the 
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Music Master of the School, bids fair to compare favour- 
ably with many of the present-time English school songs : 


Do you recall the School-house on the hill, : 
Where through the open windows crept the sun, 

And waked us from our slumbers ere our will 
Would credit that the day had yet begun ? 


Do you remember how the thrushes sang, 

And blackbirds piped at that same dawn of day ? 
Do you remember how among them rang 

A robin’s tender note—now grave, now gay? 





Can you still see the Castle on the mount? 

(What though the mist of years rolls thick and dark !) 
She smiled on us, we said, as one who’d count 

How many boys still wore the Red Rose mark. 


a oe ane 


For here’s to the Red Rose, 


The Lancaster Red Rose, 
Old John O’Gaunt’s Red Rose, 
The Royal School’s Red Rose. 
The barons are vanished ; ' 
The knights all are dead; ; 
The old order’s banished ' 
Yet the Rose still is red. { 
Do you remember once upon the field 
The foe were hitting hard with hateful slog, : 
And one would make a fiver and not yield, i 
And one would block like some insensate log. i 
i 
And then upon his bat would lean and smile, : 
His mind adjudging some tremendous score ; ' 
Do you remember how we cheered the wile 
That forced the umpire’s verdict, ‘‘Leg before’’! i 
Can you still see the Castle on the mount ? 
(What though the mist of years rolls thick and dark !) . 
She smiled on us we said, as one who’d count : 
i 


How many boys still wore the Red Rose mark. 
Chorus—For here’s to the Red Rose, Xc. 
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Do you remember how the hours stole by 
In drowsy hum of Euclid, Construe, Rep? 
Do you remember how we shunned his eye 
That saw from thought to action but one step ? 


Dare you remember, but I’m sure you dare, 
The tales we told with bold unblushing front, 
To make parental faces blanch with scare 
At deeds redoubted in our battles’ brunt ? 


There hangs yet on the wall an ebon shield 
Red Rose and argent Bays on field of black 
See, here’s the year your Greens were forced to yield, 
And Reds, with me, defeated Choc’lates—slack ! 
Chorus—-Then here’s to the Red Rose, Xc. 





Do you recall the School-house on the hill, 
Where through the open windows crept the sun, 
And waked us from our slumbers ere our will 
Would credit that the day had yet begun? 





Do you remember when we stood at last 
And watched the old gate close on lingering feet, 
And faced the world beyond—a world so vast, 
With toil and grief we knew not, dared not meet ? 


Do you remember all the years, when yet 
Old friends could meet and greet us every hour, 
And all we loved were true ?—Could we forget, 
*Twould mark the loss of Nature’s happiest dower. 
Chorus—Then here’s to the Red Rose, &c. 
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APPROACHING CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Cuarves H. Bettany. 


HERE are three ways of approaching Constantinople, 
perhaps four. The three ways are by steamer 
through the Bosphorus, by steamer from the Sea of 
Marmora, and by railway; the fourth way by aeroplane 
not having come within the reach of the ordinary tourist 
need not be taken into account. 

Never go to Constantinople by rail if you can help it. 
To creep round its historic scenes in a railway carriage 
partly in a cutting, and to emerge out of a prosaic station 
into an evil-smelling and work-a-day quarter is enough 
to kill all the glamour of a visit. 

My first view of Constantinople was from the Bosphorus, 
afterwards I saw it from the Sea of Marmora, but as I 
consider the former the finer, I will confine myself to it. 

I had journeyed from Vienna to Budapest, and then 
crossed the Carpathians to Bucharest, the gay capital of 
Roumania, and from there had gone on to the charming 

vatering place of Constanza, which with its pretty casino 
revives memories of Ostend and Monte Carlo. It is also 
a busy port, formerly known as Kustendje, and is one of 
Roumania’s principal seaports. To literary men, Con- 
stanza is interesting as being practically the site of the 
ancient Tomis, the place of Ovid’s banishment and death, 
and in the principal square a statue in bronze has been 
erected to his memory. 

Here I embarked on a splendid Roumanian Government 
mail steamer for Constantinople, leaving at nearly mid- 
night. Next morning soon after breakfast we had 
traversed the so-called Black Sea, though we saw none of 
the thick dark fogs which are the origin of this name, and 
were nearing the entrance to the Bosphorus, although we 
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were at such an angle that we could not discern the open- 
ing. Soon we saw it, with the two lighthouses marking 
anu guarding the entrance, Anadoli on the Asiatic side, 
and Rumili on the European. The distance between these 
sentinel beacons is about two and a half miles. At this 
latter point is the great rocky mass of ancient Gypopolis, 
where once stood the fabled Palace of King Phineas, who 
for having cruelly put out the eyes of his sons Plexippus 
and Pandion, was smitten by the gods with blindness, and 
his palace infested by the Harpies, sent by Jupiter to keep 
him in continual alarm, and to spoil the meats which were 
put on his table. Here he entertained the famous 
Argonauts, who defended him from his troublesome guests, 
and were the means of his eyesight being restored. 

The European lighthouse is close to the Cynaean rocks, 
which classical readers will identify with the Symple- 
gades, through which Jason steered the Argonauts with 
no less good fortune than danger. Before he made the 
venturesome voyage through this dangerous passage he 
followed the advice of Phineas, and sent out a Dove, 
probably the name of a small craft. ‘The name Symple- 
gades really means “the rocks which strike together,” 
because the ancients supposed that these islands floated, 
and even sometimes united to crush vessels into pieces 
when they passed between them. In poetical language 
we are told how that the Dove happily passed through but 
lost a portion of its tail, which the islands, striking 
together, caught hold of and jammed; which reduced to 
nautical language simply means that the vessel hastening 
onward was injured by a rock in the stern and lost its 
rudder. However, Jason and his Argonauts got through, 
and entered the Euxine, pursuing their quest of the Golden 
Fleece, or (to rescue historical truth from the garb of 
poetic fable), to obtain the precious sheep's wool of 
Colchis. 

A little further on the Bosphorus narrows, and we 
approach two Genoese fortresses, one on each shore, and 
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from each of these castles a wall runs to the shore, where 
a projecting mole, on either side, reduced the width of the 
channel. These moles were connected by a chain, so 
that in times of danger the strait could be closed, and 
castles, walls, moles, and chain formed a continuous line 
of defence from hill to hill across the straits. This chain 
I afterwards saw in the Armoury of Constantinople, which 
is housed in the Byzantine church of St. Irene, in the first 
court of the Seraglio. This church is remarkable from 
the fact that it has never been turned into a mosque, but 
has been used by the Turks as an armoury ever since the 
Conquest. Up to the time of the coup d’état of the Young 
Turks it was exceedingly difficult to gain admission to it, 
but since then it is opened freely on certain days. 

Continuing our voyage down the Bosphorus we come 
to the famous Gulf of Buyukderé, where the full beauty 
of the Bosphorus perhaps reaches its zenith. One writer 
in rather grandiloquent language says, “here is the 
supreme majesty and crowning glory of the Bosphorus. 
Here whoever has been weary of its loveliness, and has 
irreverently expressed that feeling, will now uncover his 
head and ask pardon. We are in the middle of a vast lake 
surrounded with marvels, that make one wish to spin 
round like a dervish on the prow of the vessel in order to 
lose none of them. On the European shore, upon the 
slopes of a hill covered with greenery and dotted with 
innumerable villas, lies the city of Buyukderé, vast and 
varied in colour like a bouquet of flowers.” 

On the opposite shore of the Gulf is Therapia, the 
summer residence of all who can afford a country house, 
or can pay the high charges demanded in the hotels. The 
Ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
have summer residences here, and in the sun-sheltered 
harbour are the men-of-war attached to the Embassies, on 
which they can embark with their families in case of 
danger or necessity. 

Almost exactly opposite Buyukderé, in Asia, is the 
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Giant’s Mountain, the highest hill on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, the view from the summit of which was thus 
described by Byron :— 
The wind swept down the Euxine, and the wave 
Broke foaming o’er the blue Symplegades. 
’Tis a grand sight from off ‘‘ the Giant’s Grave ”’ 
To watch the progress of those rolling seas 
Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and lave 
Europe and Asia, you being quite at ease; 
There’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in 
Turns up more dangerous breakers than the Euxine. 


I have always thought that the last rhyme “ pukes in ”— 
‘“ Euxine,” would have sufficed to confer immortality on 
the poet, if all his other rhymes had failed to do it. 

The Turks call this hill the Mountain of Joshua, because 
“The Giant’s Grave” on the top is, according to the 
Moslem legend, the grave of Joshua; but the classical 
story is that it is the tomb of Amycus, son of Neptune by 
Melia, who was King of the Bebryces. The Argonauts 
during their expedition landed on the coasts of his coun- 
try, and were treated by him with great hospitality. He 
was renowned for his skill with the cestus, and it was his 
custom to challenge all comers to meet him in combat. 
Pollux, the son of Jupiter and brother of Castor, one of 
the Argonauts, accepted his challenge, but Amycus 
attempting to overcome him by fraud was killed by him. 
The story is that regal honours were given to his remains, 
which were sepultured on this royal eminence. 

A few miles further on we came to the narrowest 
part of the Bosphorus, where the current is most 
impetuous, being called by the Greeks “ great current,” 
and by the Turks “ the current of Satan.” I was anxious 
to get to know the exact width here, as some authorities 
give it as 520 yards, and others up to 910, but as our 
steamer carried the mails, our captain, though a very 
obliging man in other respects, would not wait until I 
measured it, so I am unable to give the real width. 
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However, I am quite sure it is the narrowest part, and so 
was Mahomet II “the Conqueror,” who saw that if he 
could command this point, he would be master of Con- 
stantinople from the Bosphorus; so in 1452 he built here 
in three months what is known as Rumili Hissar, that is, 
“The Castle of Europe,’ and the next year conquered 
Constantinople. By a caprice of the Sultan the plan was 
ordered to be an imitation of the Arabic letters of the 
word Muhammed, each J/im (M) was represented by a 
tower, with the result that now there is one of the most 
quaint and picturesque of fortresses. On the opposite 
shore is Anadoli Hissar, that is, “* The Castle of Asia,” 
which was in existence before its colleague opposite was 
built, 

It was just about this point, probably a little before the 
direct line between the two fortresses, where the current 
is less rapid, that Mendocles of Samos, threw his famous 
bridge of boats across, over which Darius conducted his 
army of seven hundred thousand Persians in his campaign 
against the Secythians, and here also are supposed to have 
recrossed the ten thousand who returned. Darius caused 
a throne to be hewn in the rock on the promontory, where 
he seated himself in order to watch the passage of his 
troops; but the historians are silent as to whether he sat 
there during the whole of the time which was occupied 
in the passage of this enormous army. In order to per- 
petuate the memory of the peoples who formed part of his 
host, he caused two columns of white marble to be erected, 
on which their names were inscribed in cuneiform and 
Greek characters. But both throne and columns have 
disappeared, and left no trace behind. 

Close to the “ Castle of Asia” is the famous summer 
resort of the Moslem ladies on Friday afternoons, called 
“The Sweet Waters of Asia,’ and which is well known 
to readers of Pierre Loti’s charming romance “ Désen- 
chantées.” 

As we stream along we meet or overtake all manner of 
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craft, steamships, enormous modern liners, or fine old- 
fashioned sailing vessels, and we are reminded that we are 
on one of the world’s great waterways, for every ounce of 
goods exported from Southern Russia, or from the mouth 
of the Danube, from the steppes of Roumania, and the 
rich agricultural lands of Bulgaria, even from far-off 
Persia and Bokhara, must pass through this golden strait, 
on its way to the greater world beyond. All the way the 
scenery is of surpassing beauty, smiling villages peeping 
out from their green surroundings, and others coming right 
down to the water’sedge. There are too very holy cemeteries, 
where the gilt tombstones seem to have come as close as 
possible to the edge to look out at all the passing ships, 
and follow the movements of the pleasure seekers. The 
mosques stand under venerable plane trees many centuries 
old, and there are village squares where nets are drying, 
hung to the over-arching branches, and where turbaned 
dreamers sit round marble fountains. On a broad pro- 
montory arching out into the sea stands Kandili, with a 
white mosque, and a gay cortege of villas, noted for the 
loveliness of its site, and the purity of its air. 

Then the luncheon bell rang, but I was rivetted to the 
spot, and for the moment despised all the luncheons in 
the world, and I was rewarded, for the steamer making a 
turn, Constantinople suddenly burst into full view, for me 
one of the experiences of my life, and a moment I shall 
never forget. There right ahead was Stamboul, with its 
domes and minarets standing out against the sky, stretched 
on her broad hills, upon each of which rises a gigantic 
mosque with leaden domes and golden pinnacles,—NSaint 
Sophia, white and rose-coloured, Sultan Ahmed flanked by 
six minarets, Suleiman the Great crowned with ten domes, 
Sultana Valide mirrored in the waters, the mosque of 
Mahomet the Conqueror, and the conspicuous Mosque of 
Selim; whilst houses and other buildings reached down 
to the water’s edge in what appeared to be inextricable 


confusion, ending with Seraglio Point. On our right 
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glide by one after the other palaces of sultans and nobles, 
houses yellow, blue and purple, seeming to float upon the 
waters; the Palace of Charagan, or rather a row of palaces 
built of white marble, simple and elegant, with long files 
of pillars, crowned with terraces and balustrades, standing 
out in bold relief against the dark verdure of the hills; 
and on the summit Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s villa resi- 
dence, with its attendant mosque, where I photographed 
the Sultan at the Friday’s Selamlik; then we came in view 
of the Dolma Bagtche Palace and others, the beautiful 
Yeni Valideh Mosque, the quarters of Funducli and 
Tophane; with Galata at the foot and Pera on and at the 
top of the hill, the Golden Horn separating them from 
Stamboul; and on our left on the Asiatic shore the 
beautiful summer palace of Beylerby, and Scutari extend- 
ing her amphitheatre of hills, covered with gardens and 
villas, and so the legendary fairy-like scene gradually 
increases in splendour till we reach the crowning apo- 
theosis at the moment when the Sea of Marmora opens 
out before us, and we see the tout ensemble of Constan- 
tinople. Great and magnificent city, the dream of my 


boyhood, the aspiration of my youth, indelible memory of 
mv life! 









GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS CON- 
NECTED WITH LITERATURE. 


By Wiiuiam E. A. Axon, LL.D. 


HE traveller in Bavaria and other Catholic parts of 
Europe will remember the wayside chapels filled 
with offerings indicative mainly of gratitude for benefits 
received. These articles vary widely in form and in 
range of value, and if some may seem to approach the 
grotesque, others have a deep pathos that appeals to the 
heart. In the old Greek religion such dedications were 
very common, as may be seen by W. H. Rouse’s remark- 
able monograph on *“ Greek Votive Offerings” which is 
full of interesting and suggestive matter. 

The offerings that have some more or less close connec- 
tion with literature do not form a very large class, but 
they are certainly not unimportant or uninteresting. In 
the following notes the safe guidance of Mr. Rouse has 
been followed, but some additions have been made to his 
illustrations. 

We begin with the first elements of literature and 
wonder what can have been the motive for presenting an 
alphabet inscribed on a piece of pottery which is one of 
the dedications to Poseidon at Corinth? From the alpha- 
bet we pass to the teachers of that mystery. One of the 
epigrams of Phanias refers to the votive offerings of an 
old schoolmaster who finds himself unable any longer to 
perform his duties. This is Macgregor’s version :— 

His foot-guide staff, the thong and ferule near 
Which on their skulls the scapegrace urchins fear, 
His bald head’s cap and slipper single sol’d, 

His leathern ink-flask in its lithe ring’s hold, 
For Hermes, symbols of his tutor trade, 

By Callon, limb-tied with long toil, are laid. 
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There is an epigram by Philippus Thessalonicensis in 
which a scribe who, from old age, can no longer see, 
dedicates to the Muses, the knife, the rule and other 
instruments of his former trade. There are similar dedi- 
cations written by Paulus Silentiarius and Julianus the 
Prefect of Egypt. Of one by Damocharis, Macgregor’s 
translation reads :— 

A round lead fill’d with letter-tracing black, 
A rule, the pen’s guard in its one straight track, 
A horn of blackest ink wherein to dip 
The reed, split midwise, and well shap’d at tip, 
And a rough stone, its keen and comely match, 
Whence the blunt edge again may sharply scratch, 
; A reed-knife too with its broad iron blade, 
j Hermes! to thee these tools of his poor trade, 
Brings Menedemus—his old eyes with mist 
Now dimm’d—with food thy workman still assist! 

The dedications are mostly to Hermes but the Muses 
also are invoked. There is one by Phanias relating to a 
scribe named Achestorides. To quote Macgregor again: 

His knife pen-making, and a sponge—to sell 
Borne far and wide—the reed which cleanses well, 
His round page-ruler which its right-lin’d track 
Keeps at due distance, and his ink-horn black, 
His parchment skins with pumice-polish drest, 
And calais-plinth his copy-books to rest, 

The lucky scriv’ner Achestorides 

To the Pierian Sisters offer’d these, 

Tools of his poverty, since raised to share 

In the state tax-collector’s dainty fare. 





We get nearer to the soul of literature in the sayings 
of the wise men of Greece. Plato says that Thales of 
Miletus and Pittacus of Mitylene, and Bias of Priene and 
Solon and Cleobulus the Lividian and Myson the Chenian, 


‘ 





and the Lacedemonian Chilo “ met together and dedicated 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi as the first fruits of their 
wisdom the far-famed inscriptions, which are in all men’s 
mouths— Know thyself,’ and ‘Nothing too much.’” 
Sometimes the name of Periander takes the place of that 


of Myson. “These men, then,” says Pausanias, “ came 
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to Delphi and dedicated to Apollo the famous maxims 
* Know thyself,’ and ‘ Nothing in excess.’’’ There was a 
third saying, “ Go surety and ruin is at hand.” They are 
said to have been written in letters of gold. There was 
also a letter E in wood which was traditionally ascribed 
to the sages, a golden one dedicated by the Empress Livia 
and a bronze one from the Athenians. These may per- 
haps be described as literary votive offerings although the 
words were not in books. 

Pindar appears to dedicate his Udes, and his seventh 
Olympian was in the temple at Lindus. The Beeotians of 
Helicon had a tradition that Hesiod composed only the 
“Works and Days” and that even the address to the 
Muses was spurious. They showed Pausanias a leaden 
tablet, very time-worn, beside the sacred spring, on which 
was engraved the “ Works.” Leaden books, except meta- 
phorically, are now obsolete. Pausanias tells of a sheet 
of tin rolled up like a scroll on which was engraved the 
mysteries of the Great Goddesses. The place where this 


= 


had been buried was revealed in a dream. The poems 
Alcaeus were in the temple at Delos. Plutarch tells us 
in the “Symposiacs” that they were once discussing if 
anciently at the Pythian games there had been literary 
contests. This was denied by many. 

‘* But as good hap was ’’—to use Holland’s fine old English 
translation of Plutarch—‘‘ I called to remembrance, that 1 
had read so much in the Chronicle of Lybia, compiled by 
Acesander where the story is put down: And this book 
(quoth I) is not in every man’s hand to read; howbeit I think 
verily that most of you have been careful to peruse those 
records which Poleman the Athenian, a diligent writer, and a 
learned antiquary, who hath not been idle and sleepy in 
seeking out the antiquities and singularities of Greece, hath 
set down in writing, as concerning the treasures of the city 
of Delphos: for there you shall find written, that in the 
treasury of the Sicyonians, there was a golden book; given 
and dedicated by Aristomache, the poetess of Erythracaea, 
after she had obtained the victory and gotten the garland at 
the solemnity of the Isthmick games.”’ 
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From Aelian we learn that Oenopides of Chios conse- 
erated at Olympia a bronze tablet on which was engraved 
the course of the stars for 59 years—the period which he 
had caleulated as forming the “ great year” when the sun 
and moon are found at the same point and begin again 
their revolutions. A less elaborate calculation was that 
of Meton who reckoned it as composed of 19 ordinary 
years. Meton had his marked on columns which he 
caused to be erected. The astronomy of Eudoxus was in 
the temple at Delos. Xenocrates who had made calcula- 
tions as to the height of Olympus dedicated them at the 
Pythium. In Plutarch’s life of Paulus Aemilius may be 
read the inscription engraved at the temple. He calls the 
mensurator Xenagoras. Heraclitus deposited a book in 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. It was about nature 
generally and was divided into three books, one dealing 
with the wide topic of the Universe and the other two 
with matters of Politics and Theology. His enemies said 
that it was written in a style that was intentionally 
obscure so that only men of ability could understand him. 
The average man of the period no doubt resented this and 
enjoyed the satire of Timon who stigmatised Heraclitus 
as a cuckoo and as an obscure enigmatical reviler of the 
common run of mankind. 

Agathias, many of whose short pieces adorn the Greek 
Anthology, had in his youth written a collection of love 
poems to which he gave the name of “ Daphniaca.” The 
ninth book he placed on the shrine of the Paphian goddess 
praying that he might either cease to love, or else love 
one who would quickly love again. 

It is not surprising to find the praises of the gods in 
their temples. At Epidauras is the hymn of Thrasyllus. 
In the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi there has been 
found a hymn to Apollo inscribed upon a stele. The poet 
was Aristonos of Corinth and the six verses celebrate the 
Pythean Apollo in his place in the sanctuary of Delphi. 
There are covert allusions to the fact that the oracles were 
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known there before the slaying of the Dragon by the Sun 
God, and a post of honour is reserved for Pallas. Poseidon 
and Artemis and others are grouped around Apollo. 
‘May the god receive our hymns favourably and give us 
his protection!” is the end of the verses. M. Henri Weil, 
who has described the poem, attributes the place of honour 
given to this paean to the high respect paid by the poet 
to Pallas. In the same temple were also found other 
poetic texts with musical notation, which M. Weil regards 
as constituting the longest and the most authentic speci- 
men of Greek music. These poems are in effect remains 
of hymns composed for the Delphic festivals. As the 
Muses are invited in one of them to leave Helicon in order 
to sing the praises of their golden-haired brother who lives 
in Parnassus and goes with the women of Delphi to the 
fountain of Castalia, it would appear to be a processional 
hymn. The name of the poet is broken off, and his claims 
to immortality are thus frustrated. The music has been 
studied by M. Theodore Reinach. A paean to Dionysios 
has also been found. It belongs to the third part of the 
fourth century B.c. The author was Philodamo of 
Scarphia. This has been studied by M. Henri Weil. 

Some of the temples had libraries attached to them and 
some were certainly museums. There is an epigram on 
the picture of Homer in the temple at Argos, where we 
are told, he was honoured as one of the dwellers on 
Olympus. There was a bronze monument of Homer at 
Delphi and there also was the iron chair of Pindar. Of 
a book written by Aristotle in collaboration with Callis- 
thenes between B.c. 340—554 a copy was made by the 
authorities for preservation in the sanctuary of Delphi. 
Whether this copy was on paper, wood, marble or metal 
is unknown. 

Pliny, when discussing the alleged finding in the 
Janiculum of the grave of Numa and of the books said to 
have been buried with him, mentions a statement of 
Mucianus that when Governor of Lycia he had read a 
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letter which was preserved in a temple and had been sent 
from Troy by Sarpedon. This no doubt was a fraud but 
the relations shows that documents of historic interest 
were preserved in the temples. The same author tells the 
story of Kore and the birth of the art of clay portraiture. 
But that fascinating story belongs to art and not to 
literature. 

We may perhaps find occasional parallels to these Greek 
usages in the temples of other nations. The Book of the 
Law was in the Temple at Jerusalem, and there is a vivid 
account of its re-discovery by Hilkiah the high priest, and 
the reading of it to King Josiah by Shapham the scribe. 

The students of Arabic literature are familiar with the 
legend that the ‘ Mu‘allagat,” the seven “ suspended 
poems ’’ were so-called from having been hung up in the 
temple at Mecca. They were also said to be written in 
letters of gold having received this distinction because 
they had gained the prize in the literary competition of 
the fair at ‘Ukaz. This story has been credited by some 
eminent scholars, but Prof. R. A. Nicholson regards it 
as fabulous. Yet the existence of tradition in the tenth 
century shows that the possibility of such literary dedica- 
tions was present in the minds of the Arabic writers. 

Going back to the classical ages we may remember that 
our knowledge of the famous voyage of discovery made 
by Hanno some five centuries before Christ is derived 
from a Greek translation of the account inscribed in the 
Punic language on a tablet in the temple of Moloch at 
Carthage. 

It must be confessed that it is difficult for the modern 
English mind to realise the precise extent, depth and 
reality of the feeling that dictated the choice of the votive 
offering as a form of gratitude to the unknown powers. 








THACKERAY AS POET AND TRANS- 
LATOR. 


By ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


W AS the Great Master of English Prose, as we are in 
the habit of calling him, a Poet also? Of course, 
we know by those numerous ballads of his, so pregnant 
with humour, satiric and otherwise, and that have, in 
their day, so tickled the public, that he was a copious 
verse-writer, but was he in the higher sense a poet? I 
incline to an affirmative answer. At any rate, our illus- 
trious Thackeray had the intellectual equipment of a 
poet—the delicate sensibilities of a poet—the potentialities 
of a poet; and I believe that had those potentialities 
found full and happy development, our great Master of 
Prose would have won the higher title, I say higher title, 

For deathless powers to Verse belong, 

And they like demigods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile. 


An insuperable indolence prevented this. Yes, our great 
humourist was naturally an idle, say intellectually idle, 
man. To his very intimate friends he confesses, almost 
proclaims, this, assuring them that he seldom took up the 
pen unless under the spur and goad of necessity—the 
necessity of making what he deemed adequate provision 
for his family. Indolent! a strange charge this to make 
in view of Thackeray’s prodigious literary output—and a 
strange confession on his part! But things are relative: 
Thackeray is not to be measured or judged by any ordinary 
standard, being of the race of Titans, with vast reserve 
power; and I say deliberately that, in proportion to his 
gifts, high faculty, and power of literary production, his 
output in one direction, at least, was inadequate. 
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The great satirist was called away while in mid-career, 
and in the prime of his powers, with large potentialities 
not merely undeveloped but untapped; and there were 
undoubtedly in him the elements of a poet, if not of the 
first yet of a high order; and I form this judgment not by 
the quantity of his work in the higher departments, for 
that is small indeed, but by its high quality, and the fine 
faculty it discovers in the writer. Quality not quantity 
is the touchstone of a poet. Many a bard holds his little 
freehold on the Parnassian slopes by the title of a solitary 
contribution to the world’s literature. One-poem-poets 
are numerous; though a sly cynic might say, not too 
numerous! Swinburne observes that had William 
Wordsworth come upon this human scene, and gone and 
left behind him only his “ Solitary Reaper” we should 
have known that a great poet had passed our way. And 
I hold that Thackeray, despite his small contributions in 
esse, had large contributions in posse, to the English 
anthology. Pity that through sheer intellectual indo- 
lence he failed to cultivate the highest gift vouchsafed to 
man, and dribbled away his vast powers in that direction 
which the intellectually idle are so often allured into 
taking—paraphrase, parody, travesty, et hoc genus omne. 
No doubt, to Thackeray, in whose capacious and philoso- 
phic mind the inanity and vanity of so much in human 
affairs was constantly present, and with that keen eye of 
his for the grotesque and the incongruous in every situa- 
tion offering itself, the temptation was strong to treat it 
with that humour of which he was so consummate a 
master. But all the same, one could wish that, with the 
large latent powers he possessed, he had often essayed into 
those higher regions where breathes “ an ampler ether and 
a diviner air!” 

Yet, with a strange alacrity of sinking, though gifted 
with wings that would have borne him up into the 
empyrean, he must needs again and again come flop into 
parody. 
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The writing of poetry implies the exercise of the mind's 
highest and noblest faculties; the writing of parody, on 
the other hand, implies mainly the capacity to throw 
ridicule upon those faculties, and upon all that is most 
elevated, morally and intellectually, in man. Parody, in 
practice, blunts the finer sensibilities of the heart, dulls 
the moral sense, kills the higher aspirations of the soul. 
Parody murders reverence, but begets, and distinctly 
fosters, irreverence—one of the two great evils of the 
present age, its twin-brother being want of that imagina- 
tion which would lead men to realize the wonders of the 
world about them. ‘To-day that which should be revered 
is jeered and scoffed at. Parody is the parent of slang, a 
young man’s father, now, is his “ boss.” There must needs 
be a derogation, a letting down, a lowering of what is of 
itself high, and worthy of respect ; and every hour of every 
day, this spirit of parody, for it is nothing but parody 
carried into another sphere, is spreading itself, penetrat- 
ing, permeating every grade of society, and eating like a 
moral cancer into the common heart! 

Reverting to literary parody, I would say that in the 
hands of an intellectual giant such as Thackeray, it was 
sheer literary dissipation—a mere sowing of literary wild 
oats. Of the intellectually idle man parody is, of course, 
the first resort, it is so easy, and so certain to tickle the 
reader: facilis descensus Averno! 

The man of easy conscience, who is free to metrically 
manipulate and travesty for his own purposes the thoughts 
of others, will hardly take the trouble to think for himself, 
and rarely gives the world anything original. Two of our 
cleverest English parodists of recent times were the 
Brothers Smith, James and Horace. What have they 
done of serious work? The ingenious Charles Cotton, who 
did some good translations, and left us one fine poem, must 
also needs damn himself, and descend by a ribald parody 
into that Avernus which is the fitting limbo for all such. 
I refer to his scandalous “ Scaninides: A Travestie of the 
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Three First Books of Vergil’s A‘neid.”” A work of unsur- 
passed elegance, and one of the world’s masterpieces, must 
be made, perforce, the subject of ribald ridicule. I regard 
Cotton’s * Travestie ” to be as notable an instance of talent 
prostituted, and ingenuity misapplied, as could well be 
found. But at that day it tickled the town immensely : 
other times other manners. ‘The very first lines of the 
parody reek of the immundities of the Augean stable: 


I sing the man (read it who list) 
A Trojan as ever pist. 


I have written thus indignantly of a low literary habit 
because in Thackeray its extravagant indulgence has 
robbed the world, as I think, of a poet of no mean order. 

As a translator from the French and German poets, his 
success would have been assured, as is proved by his 
achievements in that department, including among the 
German one masterpiece which I shall presently give. 
As regards the former, our Thackeray is one of the few 
Englishmen capable of entering into the spirit of French 
poetry so far as to successfully translate, or at least closely 
imitate, Beranger, several of whose poems he has set up 
in English dress. Of * Le Roi d’Yvetot ” he gives us two 
versions, and along with these the well-known * Garret” 
(Le Grenier) and * Jolly Jack ” (Roger-Bontemps). The 
following part of a stanza from the “ King of Yvetot,” 
though very slight as a specimen, shows at a_ stroke 
Thackeray’s ready talent of paraphrase : — 


Aux filles de bonnes maisons 
Comme il avait su plaire, 
Ses sujets avaient cent raisons 
De le nommer leur pére. 


To all the ladies of the land 
A courteous king and kind was he, 
The reason why, you'll understand, 
They named him pater patriae. 
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But Thackeray was happiest in the German, and what he 
has done in this way, which is not much in regard to 
quantity, is of such high and surpassing quality as to 
make us lament, and very sincerely lament, that he did 
not further work a vein for which he had clearly a genius. 
Here is a masterpiece of lyrical poetry translated from 
one language into another by a declared master: “ The 
King on the Tower,” “ Der Kénig auf dem Thurme ”—a 
gem of purest ray serene, drawn from the jewel-case of the 
Suabian bard, Ludwig Uhland—after Goethe and Heine- 
the most popular of German lyrists, whose name is as 
familiar as a household word in every corner of the Father- 
land, and beyond. The ethereal beauty, the calm majesty, 
the melting pathos of this noble poem have been attempted 
to be rendered by several of our English translators— 
Hutton and others of distinguished talent—but only our 
great satirist has been able, as I think, to do it full justice. 
I may say more than justice, because it has the rare 
quality of surpassing its original. For facility of com- 
parison it will be desirable to place original and translation 
alongside. And first the German, “ Der Konig auf dem 
Thurme ” 
Da liegen sie alle, die grauen Hohn, 
Die dunkeln Thaler, in milder Ruh; 
Der Schlummer waltet, die Liifte wehn 
Keinen Laut der Klage mir zu. 
Fiir alle hab ich gesorgt und gestrebt, 
Mit Sorgen trank ich den funkelnden Wein ; 
Die Nacht ist gekommen, der Himmel belebt, 
Meine Seele will ich erfreun. 
O du goldne Schrift durch den Sterneraum ! 
Zu dir je schau ich liebend empor. 
Ihr wunderklange, vernommen kaum, 
Wie besauselt ihr sehnlich mein Ohr! 
Mein Haar ist ergraut, mein Auge getriibt, 
Die Siegeswaffen hangen im Saal, 
Habe Recht gesprochen und Recht geiibt, 
Wann darf ich rasten einmal ? 
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O selige Rast, wie verlang ich dein! 
O herrliche Nacht, wie séumst du so lang, 
Da ich schaue der Sterne lichteren Schein, 
Und hére volleren Klang! 


And here is Thackeray’s magnificent translation :— 
The cold grey hills they bind me around, 
The darksome valleys lie sleeping below, 
And the winds, as they pass o’er all this ground, 
Bring me never a sound of woe. 


Oh! for all I have suffered and striven, 
Care has embittered my cup and my feast; 
But here is the night and the dark blue heaven, 
And my soul shall be at rest. 


O golden legends writ in the skies! 

I turn towards you with longing soul, 
And list to the awful harmonies 

Of the Spheres as on they roll. 


My hair is grey and my sight nigh gone ; 
My sword it rusteth upon the wall; 

Right have I spoken, and right have I done; 
When shall I rest me once for all? 


O blessed rest! O royal night! 
Wherefore seemeth the time so long 

Till I see yon stars in their fullest light, 
And list to their loudest song ? 


This noble poem thus grandly rendered by a hand that 
declares itself a master, with its solemn music, and its 
majestic march, might well make the reputation of a poet 
in itself. Rarely that a translation transcends its 
original, above all when that original is a masterpiece, 
but such a triumph was reserved for our Thackeray. Why, 
in the name of heaven, one is tempted to exclaim, possess- 
ing this fine faculty and feeling for the highest poetry, 
did Thackeray not pursue his triumphs? Perhaps had he 
heen graciously spared to attain the ripe years of his rival- 
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translator, Sir Theodore Martin, he might, in the calm 
evening of his*life, have done what it certainly lay in him 
to do. 

Thackeray also takes another composition of the melo- 
dious Suabian’s, a very dainty ballad, indeed; and gives 
us an exquisite rendering. It is entitled “ Der Kranz,” 
the “ Garland,’’ or Chaplet. I believe that, had he 
wished, Thackeray could have given us the best English 
translation of all Uhland’s lyrics, and among Uhland’s 
finest are some of the world’s finest, 

Among other published imitations of our author’s is one 
from Adelbert von Chamisso, and another from La Motte 
Fouqué. I need not dwell on Thackeray’s solitary imita- 
tion from Horace, which is in his very lightest vein of 
parody, and very commonplace; but that he studied and 
admired the mellow Epicurean his pages bear witness. 


























TH’ WOIRELESS MESSAGE. 
By Wa TER EMsLey. 


HEY buried him last Friday, but his mimry isn’t 
dead, 

An’ he'll niver be forgotten, ‘cause of things he done an’ 
sed. 

Some wuz woise, an’ others wasn’t—an’ he’s jined the 
heav’nly band, 

But O'Reilly wuz a jaynyus! an’ the greatest in the land! 

There wuz naught O’Reilly couldn’t do—his brain wuz 
built that way, 

But, loike jaynyuses gin’rally, he couldn’t make it pay! 

‘Twas the only thing he failed at! tho’ he didn’t quite 
conthrive 

For to make a new invintion that would kape himself 
aloive! 


He could prophesy the weather! if he said that sthorms 
wuz near 

We'd take him quite the opposite! We niver had a fear! 

We'd cahl the hands to git the crops; we’d hitch on the 
ould hoss! 

Iv we didn’t take him contrawoise, the prophet wuz a loss! 


Then he troid to do Marconi! an’ he thrimmed his house 
wid woire, 

He said *twould be so useful if there chanc’d to be a foire, 

Ye could sind shtraight off to Dublin, iv ye wanted, so he 


sed ; 
An’ lots iv toimes he worked ahl noight, an’ niver wint to 
bed! 
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Ye could hear the coppers croonin’ on a woild an’ woindy 
noight, 

Och! ye’d think it wuz a banshee, an’ yer knees would 
knock wid froight. 

Well! wan noight Daley’s donkey got intangled in the 
woire, 





Sure he nearly pull'd the roof off, an’ the pigcote set on 
foire! 


O’Reilly sed the donkey wuz in fault, an’ so they'd worrds! 

An’ Daley’s face look’d sour enough to turn the milk to 
eurrds ! 

They chas’d each other round, an’ whin ©’Reilly reach’d 
the rick, 

He recayved a woireless message, in the shape iv half a 
brick! 

‘Twas delivered very promptly, an’ no envelope wuz used! 

Whin they pick’d O'Reilly up—they found him bleedin’ an 
confused. 

So they wint an’ brought the docther, for the brick had 
shtruck his head, 

"Twill be thryin’ toimes for Daley! for O’Reilly was stone 
dead ! 


So they buried him last Friday, an’ he’s jined the heav’nly 
band, 
But O'Reilly wuz a jaynyus! an’ the greatest in the land! 
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COPYRIGHT. 
By EpGar ATTKINs. 


CTS of Parliament, like gentle Quaker ladies and 
fried onions, influence without appeals to sight or 
sound. The essayist has been asked by a literary friend, 
who says he proposes to write a book, for full information 
about the copyright law as regulated by the Copyright 
Act, 1911. The title of the proposed book has not been 
stated, but knowing his friend, the essayist thinks he will 
not prove far wrong if he suggests “ The Advantages to 
Bankers of Allowing Interest upon Overdrafts”: a title 
prompted by an 1.0.U. of the budding author’s which is 
rendered valueless by the quality by which it compels 
respect—its age. 

The request cannot be literally complied with: that 
would involve work extending over days: all that is 
possible to attempt is a general outline of the subject. 

International copyright cannot be dealt with, but it may 
be said, in the words of Lord Haldane, the general 
principle in dealing with foreign nations, embodied in 
the Act is that we let the subjects of foreign countries, 
who publish books here, take the benefit of our provision 
for copyright unless those foreign nations maltreat us by 
not giving our subjects similar concessions. 

The Copyright Act, 1911, completely repeals seventeen 
and parts of four previous Acts on the subject. Save the 
Act of 1911, and two sections of the Copyright Act, 1862, 
relating to Fine Arts and the Musical Copyright Acts, 
1902 and 1906, there is now no statutory law on the 
matter. 

It is not the essayist’s intention to relate the history of 
copyright law, but in order to understand the Act it is 
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necessary to be informed that prior to its operation the 
periods of copyright were not uniform, but varied in 
respect of different subjects, thus there was one term for 
books, another for sculpture and another for ape ys 
Under the Act, with a few exceptions, the period fixed i 
the life of the autho and fifty years beyond. The excep- 
tions relate to joint authorship, posthumous publication, 
mechanical instruments, photographs, and 
publications. 


Government 


Before the Act the proprietor of copyright until regis- 
tered as such at Stationers’ Hall could not sue for an 
infringement. That is no longer necessary: the Act itself 
confers and also limits that protection which the law 
intends to give. It is no longer open to a pirate to deprive 
an author of the benefit of his labour merely by 
proving that “ the book was not registered.’ Prior to the 
Act those five words if proved were fatal to an author in a 
contest. 

Copyright is defined thus: “For the purposes of 
this Act ‘copyright’ means the sole right to 
produce or reproduce the work or any substantial part 
thereof in any material form whatsoever, to perform, or 
in the case of a lecture to deliver the work or any substan- 
tial part thereof in public; if the work is unpublished to 
publish the work or any substantial part thereof; and shall 
include the sole right (a) to produce, reproduce, perform, 
or publish any translation of the work; (b) in the case 
of a dramatic work, to convert it into a novel or other 
non-dramatie work; (c) in the case of a novel or other 
non-dramatie work, or of an artistic work, to convert it 
into a dramatic work by way of performance in public o1 
otherwise; (d) in the case of a literary, dramatic, or 
musical work, to make any record, perforated roll, cine- 
matograph film. or other contrivance by means of which 
the work may in mechanically per rformed ¢ - delivered : 
and to authorise any such acts as aforesaid.’ 

The rights conferred by the Act extend to every “original 
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literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work.” But 
the Act contains within itself what is known to lawyers as 
a definition clause by which meanings are given to words 
much wider than those generally understood, consequently 
protection is afforded to subjects, many of which will not 
suggest themselves by the foregoing extract. Thus 
‘artistic work” includes works of painting, drawing, 
sculpture and artistic craftsmanship and _architec- 
tural works of art and engravings and photographs; 
and “ literary work” includes maps, charts, plans, tables 
and compilations. It is absolutely imperative if the effect 
of the Act is to be apprehended.to refer constantly to its 
definitions. 

Notwithstanding that the general period of copyright 
will be the author's life and fifty years beyond, after the 
lapse of twenty-five years from his death any person may 
reproduce his work for sale if he gives notice to the owner 
of the copyright and pays royalties at the rate of ten per 
cent, on the published price of copies sold. 

Under authority conferred by the Act the Board of 
Trade has made regulations on the subject which provide 
that a person who intends to republish a work in which 
he is not owner of the copyright must give notice to that 
owner, who must in reply name a place at which he will 
supply stamps. Of course each stamp will represent in 
value that percentage of the published price of each copy 
to which the owner of the copyright is entitled. To each 
copy of the work sold a stamp must be attached. If the 
owner of the copyright declines to furnish stamps he may 
be ignored and the person by whom the book is republished 
may sell it without them, but in that case he must keep an 
account of his sales and will be liable to pay the royalty 
thereon. 

The public are not necessarily compelled to wait twenty- 
five years from the death of the author for republication. 
At any time after the death of the author of a literary, 
dramatic or musical work which has been published or 
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performed in public, if complaint is made to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council that the owner of the 
copyright has refused to republish or allow republication 
or performance in public he may be ordered to grant a 
licence therefor on such terms as the Judicial Committee 
think fit. 

It is easy to imagine the minor poet exclaiming, “ After 
my death can the Privy Council dictate the terms on 
which my poetry shall be republished?” They can; but 
let him make his mind easy, probably they will not. It is 
practically certain that body will not entertain applications 
in respect of any works save those of real worth. 
Injustice is not likely to be done; the tribunal is in 
forensic intellectuality the finest in the world: the body 
to which appeals are confidently submitted from every 
corner of the earth in which the British language is 
spoken. An order will not be made unless the applicant 
has satisfied the tribunal of the necessity for it and the 
owner of the copyright has been heard and adduced any 
evidence he desires. The question will be tried and 
determined in the same manner as any other is dealt with: 
not omitting the commonly attendant huge expense. 

Generally speaking, the author of the work is the first 
owner of the copyright, but there are some exceptions. 
That in an engraving photograph or portrait if the plate 
or other original be made to the order of a person for 
value will belong to him, not to the author, If an employer 
direct one of his staff to produce a work in the course of 
his employment the employer will own the copyright in it, 
but if the work be an article contributed to a periodical 
the writer may, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, prohibit its separate publication : he can himself 
republish his article in book form. 

The owner of the copyright may sell it and grant 
licences in respect of it. But the first owner of the copy- 
right cannot assign or grant any interest which will endure 
beyond twenty-five years from his death. After that tim 
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the copyright reverts to the estate of the author for the 
period of twenty-five years. But the author can dispose 
of it by his will in any way he thinks fit. 

The restriction imposed on the power of disposition does 
not apply to copyright in a collective work: an author 
can dispose absolutely of his interest in an article contri- 
buted to an encyclopedia. 

In a work of joint authorship copyright will subsist 
during the life of the author who first dies and fifty years 
after his death and during the life of the author who dies 
last whichever period is the longer. Thus if Shakespeare 
and Milton returned to this sphere and collaborated in a 
novel and Milton survived Shakespeare sixty years that 
would be the period of copyright: it would not endure a 
day after Milton’s death, 

Copyright subsists in literary, dramatic or musical work 
or engravings which have not been published in the 
author’s lifetime till publication and fifty years thereafter, 

Before the Copyright Act, 1911, it was not an infringe- 
ment of copyright to make records, perforated rolls or 
other mechanical contrivances for reproduction of sound 
for gramophones or similar instruments, nor was there 
any copyright in those contrivances themselves. The 
consequence was that a maker who, at great expense, 
procured a record from a renowned singer, might find 
rival makers reproducing it without incurring any initial 
cost and rendering the first maker’s venture not a profit 
but a very serious loss. 

The Act has made marked changes as to mechanical 
reproductions: it has conferred copyright on them whether 
made before or after its commencement. The right is 
vested in the person who is the owner of the original plate 
from which they are derived, but it does not give any 
right in favour of a record which is itself an infringement 
of that of another person. Thus if Black has a record 
which he pirated from one belonging to White, Black has 
no remedy against any person who in turn pirates his 
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(Black’s) record. On the other hand, White can prohibit 
Black and every other person from infringing on his 
rights, and it would not be any defence to White’s claim 
to say the contrivance copied was taken from Black’s 
article, 

Musical composers’ rights as to mechanical contrivances 
differ materially according to whether the work is 
published before or after the Act. If before it anyone is 
at liberty to make records regardless of the author’s 
objections, but must pay him a royalty of two and a half 
per cent. on the ordinary retail price of the contrivance. 
But nothing will be payable to him in respect of con- 
trivances sold before the first day of July, 1915, if similar 
things have been lawfully made before the first day ot 
July, 1910. The reason for this curious provision is that 
the state of the law prior to the Act had encouraged 
persons to make these articles in large numbers; an exten- 
sive trade had grown up and unless makers were to have 
a period of grace in which to make sales of stocks free 
of royalty they would incur loss. 

The author of music published after the Act can 
absolutely prohibit mechanical contrivances. But 
his prohibition must be total; he has no power to 
authorise one person to make them and refuse similar 
authority to another. The Act provides that it shall not 
be deemed an infringement of copyright in any musical 
work for any person to make contrivances by means of 
which the work may be mechanically performed if such 
person proves that such contrivances have previously been 
made by or with the consent or acquiescence of the owner 
of the copyright and has given notice of his intention to 
make the contrivance and has paid royalties at two and a 
half per cent. on sales made up to Ist July, 1914, and five 
per cent. on subsequent sales. Those are curious and 
remarkable provisions; they in effect fix the maximum 
remuneration of the author. Shortly before they were 
enacted proposals to the like effect had been considered by 
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a Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade and by 
that Committee rejected. What is the explanation? 
Very justly the Labour Party assert that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. But they are of opinion there ought 
not to be copyright. They contended when the Act was a 
Bill in Parliament that musica! contrivances are the 
labouring man’s music. In deference to their views it 
was that Parliament legalised the appropriation of the 
results of a man’s mental labour on terms over which he 
has no control. Throughout its course the Bill encoun- 
tered much opposition in Parliament from that source, and 
the Government had to choose between wrecking it or 
making concessions contrary to natural justice, 

Copyright endures in photographs for fifty years from 
the making of the original plate; it belongs to the person 
who was owner of the negative at the time it was made 
unless it was made to the order of some other person for 
valuable consideration; in that case it is the property of 
the customer. Thus if a person got himself photographed 
on the usual terms copies cannot lawfully be made without 
his consent. 

It had long been held lawful to dramatise a novel or 
even a dictionary or a ready reckoner. Nothing should be 
easier to dramatise than a ready reckoner; it is full of 
figures, of all things in domestic life the most productive 
of “scenes.” The right to dramatise, as previously 
mentioned, is now reserved to the author. But in respect 
of works published before the Act there may be cases in 
which in reliance upon the then state of the law persons 
have incurred expenditure in preparing a play founded on 
a novel. For instance, in getting the dramatised version 
printed and scenery painted for its production. What is 
to be done in such a case? If a person incurred it before 
26th July, 1910, he may produce his play unless the 
owner of the copyright pays him compensation, the amount 
of which, if not mutually agreed upon, is to be determined 
by arbitration. To take a simple illustration: if a 
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theatrical manager had paid £25 for printing the play 
and £5 for scenery, making a total outlay of £30, it is 
apprehended that on payment of the same amount the 
owner of the copyright can prohibit the play. 


The benefit of the extended term of copyright conferred 
bv the Statute will apply to works published before it copy- 
right in which has not expired at the commencement of 
the Act, so that the period will be fifty years from the 
death of the author instead of possibly forty-two years 
from that time, as was the case under the old law. But 
the author may have disposed of his interest in the copy- 
right before the Act. What is to be done in that case? 
The person to whom the sale has been made will not get 
the benefit of the extended term; it will revert to the 
author, or if he be dead, to his estate. But the person who 
owns the right is not wholly deprived of interest in the 
extended term; he is entitled at his option to purchase the 
benefit of it at a price mutually agreed or to be 
determined by arbitration or to continue to reproduce the 
work on payment of royalties to the author and without 
any payment where the work is incorporated in a collective 
work, as, for instance, an encyclopedia, and the owner of 
the right or interest is the proprietor of that collective 
work. 


As the law stood prior to the Act not only did periods 
differ, but the word “ copyright ” imparted rights varying 
and differing both in relation to the subjects to which they 
were appurtenant and in their nature. In order to get 
rid of that condition of affairs copyright is completely 
abrogated except under the Act; in other words, copyright 
means and comprises all rights conferred by the Act and 
no others: if rights cannot be found in the Act they do 
not exist. But the Act, nevertheless, provides that it 
shall not be construed as abrogating any right or jurisdic- 
tion to restrain a breach of trust or confidence. Under 
that provision persons who write letters or lend their 
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manuscripts for private perusal will be able to protect 
them from publication, 

The Act does not attempt to define what is infringement, 
the question is necessarily one of fact. Regard must be 
had to the nature of the work into which stolen parts are 
incorporated and to their value and extent. It was held 
in a ease tried some years ago that copyright in Punch 
was infringed by a publication consisting of all the cartoons 
which had appeared of Napoleon III; obviously it 
amounted to a complete publication which from cover to 
cover was a piracy, although in itself but a small part of 
the bulk of Punch, 

No work will be so absolutely sacred that not a line can 
be produced without permission of the owner of the copy- 
right; it is not an infringement (1) to deal fairly with a 
work for the purposes of private study, research, criticism, 
review or newspaper summary, or (2) for the author of 
an artistic work who is not the owner of the copyright to use 
any mould, model or the like made by him for the purpose 
of the work if he does not repeat or imitate its main design ; 
(3) to make or publish paintings, drawings, engravings or 
photographs of a work of sculpture, etc., if permanently 
situate in a public place or building or of any architectural 
work of art (if not in the nature of architectural 
drawings or plans); (4) to publish in a schoolbook mainly 
composed of non-copyright matter short passages from 
published works which are not copyright schoolbooks; (5) 
to publish in a newspaper a report of a lecture unless 
prohibited by notice in the buildings where the lecture is 
given; or (6) for one person to read or recite in public a 
reasonable extract from a published work. 

Architects have long complained of piracy of their 
designs. Limited protection is given to them by the 
Act, which defines architectural works of art as meaning 
“any building or structure having an artistic character 
or design in respect of such character or design or any 
model for such building or structure provided that the 
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protection afforded by this Act shall be confined to the 
artistic character or design and shall not extend to 
processes or method of construction.” The opinion is 
hazarded that the right of an architect in respect of 
infringement is in effect limited to remuneration for the 
use of the design, the amount of which will be fixed by 
the court to which complaint is made. Where a building, 
construction of which infringes copyright, has been 
commenced the owner of the copyright cannot obtain an 
injunction to restrain its construction or to order its 
demolition. 

The new subjects of protection under the Act are 
entertainments in dumb show, cinematograph productions, 
perforated rolls, records and the like, choreographic works, 
architectural works of art and works of artistic craftsman- 
ship. 

The Act gives both civil and (within the United Kingdom) 
criminal remedies for infringement of copyright. The 
civil remedies are injunction prohibiting infringement and 
compensation for the damage sustained, and the owner of 
the copyright is entitled to all infringing copies and all 
plates for their production. But an innocent infringer, 
though liable to an injunction, is exempt from payment of 
damages. An action for infringement of copyright cannot 
be commenced after the expiration of three years next 
after the infringement. 

The criminal remedies are conferred by Section 11 of the 
Act under which if any person makes for sale or hire or sells 
or lets for hire, or by way of trade offers for sale or hire, or 
distributes infringing copies, either for trade or to such an 
extent as to affect prejudicially the owner of the copyright, 
or by way of trade exhibits in publicany infringing copy or 
imports for sale or hire any infringing copy, he is liable to 
a fine of forty shillings for each copy, but not exceeding 
in the whole fifty pounds, and in the case of a second 
or subsequent offence to fine or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for not exceeding two years. 
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If any person knowingly makes or has in his possession 
any plate for infringing purposes or causes a copyright 
work to be performed in public without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright there is a fine of fifty pounds, 
or in the case of a second or subsequent offence a like fine 
or two months’ imprisonment. All infringing copies or 
plates may be ordered to be delivered to the copyright 
owner. 

In 1902 and 1906 Acts of Parliament were passed which 
gave special protection to musical copyright; under them 
magistrates can authorise seizure by constables of pirated 
copies of musical works, and on the written request of 
the copyright owner they may seize copies hawked, and 
without warrant arrest persons selling such pirated works, 
and a magistrate can grant a search warrant for them. 
An attempt was made in Parliament to extend those 
provisions to all other copyright works, but most strenuous 
opposition was offered; the idea had to be abandoned to 
save the Bill. 

Fines inflicted do not benefit the owner of the copyright ; 
they are not handed to him; the only benefit he can get 
from criminal proceedings is delivery of the infringing 
copies themselves if the court will make an order therefor. 
In practice, if rights are infringed by a rich thief he 
should be proceeded against by an action for damages; if 
by a poor thief he should be proceeded against criminally ; 
the test should not be one of “respectability” but 
resources. 

If the essayist ventured to suggest any change in the 
Act it would be in respect of the punishment of hawkers 
of infringing copies. The idea of copyright is beyond the 
mental comprehension of many such persons. They should 
be allowed to escape if they appear to have acted ignorantly 
and disclose the source from which they have been supplied 
with the infringing articles. The idea is not novel; the 
principle is applied to some extent in prosecutions under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. 
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The Act operates throughout the British Dominions 
provided that it shall not extend to a self-governing 
dominion unless declared by the Legislature of that 
Dominion to be in force there, 

The following is a summary of some of the principal 
changes made by the Act : 

(a) The term of copyright is so extended that it will 
endure during the author's lifetime and fifty years there- 
after. But when he has been dead twenty-five years any 
person can reproduce his work on payment of certain 
royalties, and at any time after the death of the author 
the Privy Council can order licences for reproduction or 
performance of the work. 

(6) Copyright in an unpublished work subsists until it i 
published, and if published posthumously, no matter how 
long after the death of the author, the period of copyright 
will be fifty years from its publication. 

(c) The proprietor of a collective work will not be 
entitled to copyright in articles unless the author supplies 
them under a contract of service, and even in that case he 
has the right to restrain republication apart from the work 
for which they were supplied. 

(d) An author cannot so dispose of the copyright (except 
by his will) that the purchaser can have the benefit thereof 
beyond twenty-five years from the death of the author. 

(e) The rights to dramatise and translate the work are 
the sole property of the author. 

(f) Architectural works have protection limited to the 
artistic design, but photographs of it cannot be prevented. 

(g) Cinematograph productions, ballets, etc., are pro- 
tected. 

(h) The sole right of adapting musical work for 
mechanical reproduction is vested in the composer. But 
right to forbid it cannot be enforced in some circum- 
stances if payment of royalties fixed by the Act is made. 

(<) Registration at Stationers’ Hall is no longer neces- 
sary. 
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The “ grabitalist ” is very anxious to possess himself of 
the goods of the capitalist. It is objected that under the 
Act the public will be delayed in obtaining the benefit of 
an author’s works longer than has hitherto been the case, 
and in illustration of the objection it has been shown that 
under the law as now altered, as Wordsworth died in 1850, 
there would have been no general right to republish his 
work till 1900, and as Carlyle died in 1881 copyright would 
have existed in the “ French Revolution ” till 1929. That 
is a fact beyond dispute; so also is another, “ the public 
good” is always the anxious concern of every unctuous 


thief. 








EMILE VERHAEREN. 
By WiutiiamM BaGsHaw. 


MILE VERHAEREN was born at St. Amand, near 
Antwerp, on May 2Ist, 1855. His father, Gustave 
Verhaeren, was a native of Brussels, and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Debock, belonged to St, Amand. 
The family also included a brother and sister of the poet's 
mother. 

His first schooling was received at St. Amand, but at 
the age of eleven he was sent to Brussels, where he studied 
two years at the Institut Saint-Louis. At fourteen he 
entered the college of Sainte-Barbe at Ghent, to which 
Maeterlinck came a few years later. 

He was about twenty years old when he finished his 
studies. His family wished him to enter the office of his 
uncle Debock, who owned an oil-works in the town; and 
they hoped that eventually he would succeed to the 
business. But the young man’s desires were different; he 
wished to see the world, to live in great cities a larger 
existence than was possible in a provincial town. Never- 
theless he submitted to commerce for a year, and entered 
his uncle's office; but he could not reconcile himself to the 
life, and in the end he gained permission to study for an 
advocate at the University of Louvain. 

During the five years spent at Louvain he may be said 
to have found himself. His true vocation was determined. 
Among the students a little group was formed of which 
Verhaeren was one. They met weekly and read their 
verses to each other, calling themselves “the four greatest 
poets of the epoch. They also published a journal “ La 
Semaine,” which was suppressed by the university 
authorities, 

In 1881 Verhaeren passed his last examination, and 
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then went to Brussels, and was entered at the bar. As, 
however, he spent more time at the libraries than in legal 
work at the office, the lawyer with whom he served advised 
him to leave the profession. Advice so agreeable to his 
own predilections was taken. He was already known 
amongst the various groups of writers in Brussels, and 
his work had appeared in many important reviews. 

In 188% he published his first book of poems, * Les 
Flamandes,”’ which was at once attacked for its freedom 
and the brutal realism of its pictures of peasant life. (ne 
eritic has defined the poem entitled “ The Peasants ” as 
* like a Teniers in verse.” This poem has been admirably 
translated by Mr. J. Bithell in his volume of “ Con- 
temporary Belgian Poetry,” a delightful and informing 
book, indispensable to those interested in modern poetry. 
I have copied a few lines: 


Not Greuze’s ploughman made insipid in 
The melting colours of his pastorals, 

So neatly dressed, so rosy, that one laughs 
To see the sugared idyll chastening 

The pastels of a Louis Quinze salon 

But dirty, gross and bestial—as they are. 


He describes their lives of toil and hardshi ) their dwelling 
Ps 
places, where 


The kitchen is unkempt and slatternly ; 
A string of dirty children by the stove 
Gorge the spilt remnants of the evening meal ; 
Mangy and bony cats lick dishes clean ; 
Cocks make their beaks ring upon pewter plates ; 
Damp soaks the leprous walls. 
The effect of unremitting and hopeless toil on the 

character is told in unflinching and bitter language: 
They stink of the rancorous gall that age by age 
Their sufferings have collected in their souls, 
Keen are they on the slightest gain and mean ; 
Since they can not enrich themselves by work. 
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Equally outspoken is the description of the coarse pleasures 
in which the peasants forget for a time their lives of 
miserable toil: 


But kermesse is for them a festival 

Even for the dirtiest, the stingiest, 

There go the lads to keep the wenches warm, 

A huge meal, greased with bacon and hot sauces 
Makes their throats salty and enflames their thirst. 
They roll in the inns, with rounded guts, and hearts 
Aflame, and break the jaws and necks of those 
Come from the neighbouring town, who try, by God! 
To lick the village girls too greedily, 

And gorge a plate of beef that is not theirs. 


This work of the young poet is characteristically 
Flemish in its orgy of language, its piling up of descrip- 
tion, its rich strong colours, its massive indecency. But 
Verhaeren takes a patriotic delight in his country’s life 
and art, contrasting favourably its full-blooded grossness 
with the suggestive, cynical indecency of a neighbouring 
country. 

In two poems he extols the painters and their art, and I 
am again indebted to Mr. J, Bithell’s excellent translations 
for the following extracts : 


Art of the Flemings, thou dost know them, thou 
Who well did love them, wenches big of bone, 
With ruddy teats, and bodies like flowers blown ; 
Thy proudest masterpieces tell us how. 


In landscapes bright, or waited on by pages 
Crimsonly clad in panelled halls with gold, 
Or in the purple sumptuousness unrolled 
Of the god-guarded, mellow classic ages. 


Your women sweated health; they were serenely 
Crimson with blood, and white with opulence : 
Ruts they did hold in leashed obedience, 

And led them at their heels with gesture queenly. 
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In another poem he shows us the old Dutch masters at 
their work :— 


In smoky inns whose loft is reached by ladders, 

And with a grimy ceiling splashed by shocks 

Of hanging hams, black-puddings, onions, bladders, 
Rosaries of stuffed game, capons, geese and cocks, 
Around a groaning table sit the gluttons 

Before the bleeding viands stuck with forks, 
Already loosening their waistcoat buttons, 

With wet mouths when from flagons leap the corks— 
Teniers, and Brackenburgh and Brauwer, shaken 
With listening to Jan Steen’s uproarous wit 
Holding their bellies dithering with bacon 

Wiping their chins, watching the hissing spit. 


Amid the heated and sensuous poems of this volume are 
one or two which give promise of the finer work which was 
to follow. The sonnet entitled “‘ L’Abreuvoir,” which 
describes a lonely drinking-place for cattle, has something 
of that august sadness which dignifies his descriptions of 
his native scenery in “ Les Soirs” and “ Les Bords de la 
route.” 


L’ABREUVOIR. 


En un creux de terrain aussi profond qu’un antre, 

Les étangs s’étalaient dans leur sommeil moiré, 

Et servaient d’abreuvoir au betail bigarré, 

Qui s’y baignait, le corps dans l’eau jusqu’a mi-ventre. 


Les troupeaux descendaient, par des chemins penchants : 
Vaches a pas trés lents, chevaux menés a l’amble, 

Et les boeufs noirs et roux qui souvent, tous ensemble. 
Beuglaient, le cou tendu, vers les soleils couchants. 


Tout s’anéantissait dans la mort—coutumiere, 

Dans la chute du jour, couleurs, parfums, lumicre, 
Explosions de s¢ve et splendeurs d’horizons ; 

Des brouillards s’étendaient en linceuls aux moissons, 
Des routes s’enfongaient dans le soir—infinies, 

Et les grands beeufs semblaient raler ces agonies. 


B 
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In an interesting life of the poet we are told that 
near to his native town was a monastery of Bernardin 
monks. It was the custom of his father to make a 
pilgrimage there each month for confession and com- 
munion. When at home Verhaeren accompanied his 
father, and they started out at 4-30 in the morning on 
their journey. The quiet cloisters, the venerable figures 
of the monks greatly impressed the boy’s imagination, and 
he carried the memory of them long afterwards. These 
memories he revived and amplified in his next book, a 
volume of verse entitled “ Les Moines.” Mr. Bithell says 
of this book that it “ paints monks whose asceticism is as 
savage and voluptuous as the huge joy in life illustrated in 
* Les Flamandes.” But there are qualities of tenderness, 
pity and reverence which are expressed in solemn yet 
musical verse full of striking images. The generous heart 
of the young man is touched by the works of mercy and 
charity, while the poet in him responds to the quiet 
beauty of the cloistral life. In “Soirs Religieux” he 


sings :— 


Et voici l’angelus, dont la voix tranquillise 

La douleur qui s’épand sur ce mourant décor, 

Tandis que les grands bras des vieux clochers d’église 
Tendent leurs croix de fer par-dessus les champs d’or. 


These poems are full of beautiful imagery. He speaks 
of the sun descending the stairs of evening, and the silver 
of night mingling with the gold of day; the trees 
stretching away in long alleys like processions of monks: 
while the stars come out overhead burning like wax-tapers 
held by unseen hands. 

He shows us the monks assembled at prayers after their 
labours among the sick and poor: 


Et tous alors, tous les moines, trés lentement 
Envoient vers Dieu le chant des lentes litanies ; 
Et les anges qui sont gardiens des agonies 
Ferment les yeux des morts, silencieusement. 
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His famous trilogy “Soirs,” ‘“ Débacles” and 
“Flambeaux Noirs” appeared next. The poems were written 
at a time when he was much in England. He was ill in 
body and tormented in mind, and his moods at times seem 
to verge on to the confines of madness. From this state 
of pessimism which he chants in resounding lines, 


Les chiens du désespoir, les chiens du vent d’automne 
Mordent de leurs abois les échos noirs des sotrs 


he gradually emerges, and in the volume which contains 
“Les Villages Illusoires,” “Les Apparus dans mes 
Chemins ” and “ Les Vignes da ma Muraille,” we have the 
characteristies which place him among the greatest of living 
poets. The sombre and pathetic figures of the villagers 
are no mere local portraits; they have become enlarged by 
the poet’s art into symbols of humanity’s sufferings, 
labours and progress. The ferryman breaking both oars 
in his struggles to cross the river in answer to the call; 
the lonely miller found dead in his mill with the mill sails 
immobile over him like a cross; the bell-ringer sounding 
the alarm from the burning church tower and remaining 
at his post till the tower falls 


Et la cloche qui defonga le terrain mou 
Fut son cercueil et fit son trou. 


all these figures are presented as types, and the poems in 
which they are enshrined have that magical power of 
evocation which is the glory of symbolical poetry. This 
power is most evident in the poems on “The Ropemaker ” 
and “ The Blacksmith.”” The former weaving his rope and 
drawing the horizons of the future to him and the latter 
forging the future into shape on his anvil. Here we have 
a large prophetic vision united to poetic glamour, 

In the volumes entitled ‘‘ Les Campagnes Hallucinées,” 
“Les Villes Tentaculaires” and “ Les Forces Tumul- 
tueuses,” his philosophy is now fully developed and his 
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vision proclaimed. He is the poet of the modern world; 
he glories in its chief manifestations, the great cities into 
which the people throng and which are the scenes of so 
much energy and feverish life. Factories, workshops, 
banks, docks, wharves, and, above all, railways, have for 
him a beauty of energy and effort. He celebrates in 
resonant strophes all workers, peasants, sailors, iron- 
workers, engineers, clerks, heroes, savants, apostles, 
adventurers, who by their labours, “ austere and tenacious, 
in plains, seas and mountains, imprint on the conquered 
earth the marks of humanity’s force; and recreate the 
mountains, seas and plains after another will.” 

“Les Visages de la Vie’’ and “ Les Heures Claires,”’ in 
which he sings his own personal moods and the joys of his 
wedded life, are full of quiet happiness, and when “ the 
eternal note of sadness’ creeps in it cannot disturb the 
serenity. Thus in his beautiful poem “Souvenir,” musing 
on the dead, he sings: 


En révant d’eux en ce décor d’or sombre, 
Ou les anges ferment, avec de l’ombre 

Les yeux du jour. 

Le cceur trop longtemps clos a leur amour, 
Immensément, se donne, 

Tandis que, dans la paix du soir, 

Leur tranquille mémoire 

Toujours plus douce, nous pardonne. 


It is impossible to deal with all Verhaeren’s books in 
the limits of a short essay. In addition to the poems he 
has three dramas, “ Philippe II,” “ Le Cloitre” and “ Les 
Aubes.”” The last has been translated by Mr, Arthur 
Symons. But in his last volume, “Les Rythmes 
Souverains,” he epitomises all his previous work. He 
takes the subjects of his poems from the Bible, classical 
mythology, and history. Great figures, such as Martin 
Luther and Michael Angelo, great events, such as the 
Crusades and the incursions of the barbarians, become, 
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like his villagers, the symbols of primary ideas. The 
crude realism of “ Les Flamandes,” the calm of “ Les 
Moines,” the energy of “ Les Forces Tumultueuses,”’ all 
are merged and harmonised in these truly sovereign 
rhythms. Of these great figures, Michael Angelo, 
engaged on his tremendous work in the Sistine Chapel, 
appeals most strongly to this singer of work and effort. 
After long meditation the painter begins his labours. 
The poem is written in Alerandrines, broken here and 
there by “vers libre.’ I have translated the following 
lines :— 


The scaffolding was now so firmly built 
That it seemed fit to reach the firmament, 
Daylight fine and luminous glided under the vault 
Caressing its curves and brightening all. 
Michael Angelo mounted the wooden ladders 
Alert, taking three steps at once : 
A new light burned under his eyelids, 
His raised hands trembled and caressed the stones 
Which shortly he would clothe with glory and beauty. 
Then he descended precipitately 

And bolted with a strong hand 

The door. 
Days, months and years he immured himselt. 
Fiercely maintaining the pride and mystery 
About his tremendous and solitary work, 
Each morning, at daybreak he crossed 
With the same heavy tread, the threshold of the chapel, 
And like a violent and dumb labourer 
While the sun made its circle outside the walls 
He employed his hands at their immortal work. 
Already 

In twelve pendentives he had placed 
Seven prophets and five sybils 
Who in old books obscure, with motionless text 
Arrested before them, sought to penetrate 

The changing future. 
Along the cornice, in the arris square 
Beautiful bright bodies boldly moved, 
Trunks and backs peopled the entablature 
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With their flourishing vigour afid their golden flesh, 
Nude children in couples sustained the pediments, 
Garlands threw festoons here and there, 
And the long brazen serpent issued from his cave. 
Judith proudly stepped in Holofernes’ blood, 
And like a monument o’erthrown Goliath lay; 
And Haman hanging towered towards the sky. 

Thus without error, without erasure, 

Day after day, without repose 
The work grew firmly and achieved completeness. 

Soon 

Genesis reigned in the centre of the vault, 
There one could see God, like a warrior, tilting 
Against sombre chaos and earth and water. 
The sun and moon marked with a double seal 
Their places in the new and glowing expanse : 
Jehovah bounded and flew through space, 
Bathed in the light and borne by the wind. 
The sky, the sea, the mountains all appeared 
Vivid, with ample strength and duly ordered. 
Before her creator the beauteous Eve astonished 
Raised her soft hands and bent her knee, 
Whilst Adam felt the finger of his jealous God 
Touch his hands and call him to mighty works; 
And Cain and Abel prepared their offerings, 
And the devil become woman and tempter 
Decked with heavy breasts the lordly tree : 
And under the golden vines in fruitful fields 
The drunken Noah lay stranded on the soil, 
And the black deluge expanded like a flight 
Of watery wings over the woods and plains. 


In this gigantic task achieved alone 
Michael Angelo burned with Jehovah’s fire, 
An art transfigured sprang from his brain, 
The ceiling was peopled with a new race 

Of majestic beings violent or pensive ; 

His genius shone austere and convulsive 

As that of Dante or Savonarola, 

The mouths he opened spake other words, 
The eyes he enlightened saw other destinies, 
Under the lofty brows, in the haughty forms 
His great, profound soul roared and palpitated. 
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He recreated after his own heart man and the world 
So magnificently that, to-day, for all those 

Who ponder the splendours and glories of the Latins 
He has fixed on the vault of the Sistine 

His all powerful strokes beside the work of God. 


This volume is the crowning achievement of one who is 
at the summit of modern poetry. It has been said by 
French critics that he lacks taste, but in spite of the 
audacious liberties he takes in the structure of his verse 
they are forced to admit and admire his genius. Mr. 
Remy de Gourmont says : — 


Verhaeren est, en somme, le seul poéte que l’on puisse sans 
ridicule, ni pour lui, ni pour nous, au moins selon quelques- 
uns de ses dons, confronter avec Victor Hugo. 


The comparison is just. But in reading Verhaeren we 
never trouble to allocate him to any school, whether 
Parnassian, Romantic or Symbolist. We are conscious 
only of the richness of his ideas and the breadth of 
his vision. Like Browning, he has sounded human nature 
even to its lowest depths, and from them drawn an 
optimisitie faith. Even of such a subject as the love 
of gold which is generally associated with disruptive 
qualities he can say :— 


Or, lien de peuple a peuple a travers les contrées, 
Et tanté6t pour la lutte, et tantét pour l’accord, 
Mais lien toujours vers quelque entente inespérée 
Puisque l’ordre lui-méme est fait de l’or. 


And in the “ Rhythm of the City” he tells of the power- 
lessness of gold before ideas, exclaiming : — 


L’or serait tout, s’il etait maitre des idées. 


This preoccupation with ideas, this faith in their power to 
influence mankind is one of the chief characteristics of his 
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poetry, and the theme of his drama “ Les Aubes” is a 
deliverance through ideas. 

So good a judge of French poetry as Mr. Arthur Symons 
says, “ His verse is very much firmer in rhythm, very 
much more regular in accentuation than the vers libre ot 
most French writers of the present day.’’ His sincerity 
and the strength of his emotions are almost too strong for 
a language which one critic says “ is more suitable to 
express the refined and delicate sensations of an extreme 
civilisation.” 

Verhaeren’s immense receptivity to the multitudinous 
forces at work in modern Europe, forces which he absorbs 
and gives back to us moulded and harmonised in his 
poems, does not impair his originality, his creative power. 
But always there is something more than his own 
personality, something of the prophet who must perforce 
unburden himself of his message. Thus he frequently 
begins his stanzas with the exclamation, “ Dites.” 

His tenderness and sympathy for the poor are shown in 
his poem * Les Pauvres ” :— 

I] est ainsi de pauvres cceurs 
avec, en eux, des lacs de pleurs, 
qui sont pales, comme des pierres 
d’un cimetiére. 


And in his poem “ Les Horloges” he proves his power to 
evoke weird sensations : 


La nuit, dans le silence en noir de nos demeures, 
Bequilles et batons qui se congnent, la-bas ; 
Montant et dévalant les escaliers des heures, 
Les horloges avec leurs pas; 


Of all natural forces the wind is his favourite :— 


Au vent sauvage de Novembre 

Les croix du cimetiére étroit 

Les bras des morts que sont ces croix, 
Tombent, comme un grand vol, 
Rabattu noir, contre le sol. 
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Again and again it sweeps through his poems, magnific- 
cently sad or wildly roaring. His descriptions of nature 
are so crowded with imagery that one hardly knows where 
to choose an example, as this from “ La Vieille,” which I 
translate : — 


At night, when the tresses of the moon 
Bathe, smooth and cold, the shoulders of the dune. 


His faith in the future, his “ beaux réves sociaux,” are 
summed up in his last rhythm, the rhythm of prayer:- 


Et guetter l’heure ot les soirs d’or, 
Réveillent, doucement, la belle aile qui dort 
Des pritres profondes 
Pour imprimer 1’élan a la nouvelle foi, 
Qui fait du monde l’homme, et de l’homme le monde 
Et lentement s’impose et se condense en loi. 


After the immaturities of youth and the physical and 
moral sufferings of his manhood, all of which were voiced 
in his work, it is good to find his tempestuous genius 
moulded into the noble rhythms of these later poems. 
“ This age of materialism without grandeur” which his 
contemporary M. Romain Rolland says “weighs down 
thought and shackles action,” shows to him 


L’archarnement a tout peser, a tout savoir, 
through which 


L’homme conquiert sa loi des droits et des devoirs. 


Verhaeren reanimates our faith in the imperishable 
power of poetry to assert itself in any and every age. He 
has been called a “ new European,” and certainly some of 
the bronze notes of his superb lyre are fitted to sound in 
the ears of the Superman. 














TWO IMPRESSIONS. 
By Joun H. Swann. 
1. THe WakEs. 


I T is the village wakes, or rather, the eve of the festival, 
for to-morrow is the Sunday after the First Snow 
which is the actual day of the celebration. But now in 
the Fountain Square the outward and secular evidence of 
the Wakes is gathered. The canvas and wooden booths 
and the caravans line two sides of the Square, the backs 
of one row fronting the main road along whose white 
length the motor-cars occasionally rush; behind the other 
row stands an old hostelry. In the centre of the temporary 
fair-ground are the madly-riding hobby-horses, whilst 
above all, several fine old trees rise with leafless dignity. 
Coming along the road out of the star-lit night, from 
where the hills loom vaguely above a long valley dotted 
with lights like a haunt of fire-flies, we arrive at the 
gaiety of the Wakes. To children unspoiled by the glitter 
of a great city this must be the materialisation of at least a 
portion of fairyland. The space enclosed by the booths is 
a blaze of light, the backs of the caravans standing out in 
black relief. And the great roundabout, with its racing 
horses, is glorious with moon-like electric lamps which go 
round and round with the horses and their merry riders to 
the music of a mechanical organ. 
The crack of rifles, the shouts of sellers of all kinds of 
“ fairings,” the urgent invitations to see the wonders of 
the shows, the laughing and chattering of the thronging 
folk are heard amid the welter of light. The white front 
of the Tudor inn rises palely above the scene; and on 
the higher ground behind, ringed round with venerable 
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trees, stands in the darkness the ancient church from 
whose embattled tower, built in the far-off days of Flodden 
Field, the passing hours are chimed. Merry hours for 
those amid the cheerful noise and light below; hours of 
rest and peace for the dead who sleep in the quiet church- 
yard under the stars and the sheltering trees. 


2. Beeston Reais Cuurcu., 


Not far from Sheringham, on the Norfolk coast, stands 
the old church of Beeston Regis, For at least five 
centuries its flint-built, square tower and high roof have 
seen worshippers come and go. Many of those baptised at 
its ancient font and married within its sacred walls lie 
in the wind-swept churchyard, And during all those 
passing years the hungry sea has been slowly but inevit- 
ably advancing, until now but one or two fields lie between 
the church and the edge of the crumbling cliff. 

It is a beautiful Sunday evening as we go over the 
common where the white geese walk in unsteady and 
unmelodious file; down the deep lanes gay with poppies 
and the colours of many other wild flowers, along paths 
by light-brown cornfields and so to divine service at the 
old church. Other visitors and natives may be seen 
coming through the fields at the call of the bell which 
since 1610 has sounded from that tower. Converging at 
the curious flint-paved porch, we make up a goodly 
congregation, on which the evening sun glows through 
the windows, 

The choir is a country band of singers and their music 
is but homely. The officiating clergyman is a visitor from 
an East End London parish. We go through the beautiful 
petitions of the church service, mellowed as they are by 
the usage of centuries, and in due course there is the 
sermon. It is based on that question put by the Master: 
“Lovest thou me?” 

The preacher, leaning slightly forward, speaks as 
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though to each individual; quietly, yet with a clearness 
that makes every shade of meaning apparent, he presses 
home the question and its solemn personal significance. 
There is no mere excitement, no denunciatory thunder, 
no obvious art; it is the strong, earnest appeal of soul to 
soul, and when the service has ended, we leave the old- 
time sanctuary with every fibre of our being thrilling 
with the potency of the ancient yet intensely modern 
message. As we retrace our steps along the field-paths 
and the summer lanes we turn to look again at the church 
standing bare against the sky with the unseen but felt 
presence of the sea beyond. It is strange to think that 
holiday-folk in days to come, standing by the cliff’s edge, 
will say: “ An old church once stood out there,”—and 
they will point to the sand and the sea. 
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TURNER, THE POET PAINTER. 
By Wa ter Emstey. 


F to give intense esthetic pleasure to humanity, to 
educate and uplift, to create a keener perception of 
beauty, to call attention to the ravishing and hitherto 
unseen aspects of natural landscape—the ephemeral, the 
mysterious, and the accidental—to set these beautiful 
things down beautifully in the language of the painter, 
for all men and for ever, if this is not a poet’s work I do 
not know the meaning of poetry. Poetry is not merely 
the putting down of words; poetry is feeling, however 
expressed, an appeal to the higher emotional qualities of 
the human intellect, whether set down in terms of music, 
painting or literature. Nor must it be forgotten that, in 
extenuation of Turner’s lapses from the accepted moral 
code, nearly all the great poets were very human. 

I wish to convey an idea of this truly great personality 
both as an artist anda man. As I have said before some- 
where, genius seems to possess an extended gamut of 
emotion; it can attain greater heights than the normal 
mind, and—the pity of it—can sink to lower deeps. 
Turner’s achievement is all the greater because of his early 
surroundings; he commenced life heavily handicapped, so 
heavily indeed that it is truly a miracle that he ever 
emerged. His father had a small hairdresser’s shop, and 
at the period of the artist’s birth this shop was frequented 
by many artists and actors. There was an academy of art 
in the immediate vicinity, and no doubt many discussions 
arose in the barber’s shop among the customers on matters 
concerning art and kindred topics. Thus during Turner’s 
boyhood he would naturally become interested in such 
things, and no doubt would desire to emulate these, to 
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him, great men. Turner senior, a man of mean and 
grovelling instincts, took the view, when his son had 
shown some little interest in drawing, that there was money 
to be made out of it, and encouraged his son to imitate 
these great men who appeared to be so successful. Of his 
mother, generally the great encourager and appreciator of 
youthful genius, there is not much to be learned, but what 
information exists is of importance. His mother late in life 
became insane, and was in confinement. She died in that 
condition, so that it may fairly be assumed that the 
maternal share in the encouragement of the boy’s artistic 
pursuits was small, if not entirely negligible. It would 
be interesting to know what effect this hereditary taint of 
insanity had on Turner’s character or what effect the know- 
ledge of his mother’s insanity had upon his life and 
actions. It is certain, however that eccentric and erratic 
as the painter was during the whole of his life, no one 
has suggested that the taint of insanity was transmitted 
to him; his sanity has never been questioned. So that 
we may dismiss his mother as a factor in the development 
of the boy’s character. She is described as a person of 
ungovernable temper, and, like her son, short in stature. 

His father was short in stature, with a very small head, 
a projecting chin, fresh-complexioned, very healthy and 
with a parrot nose. 

So this gifted child grew up in the most unenviable 
surroundings until he was old enough to accompany his 
father to the wig dressing of his wealthy customers. Being 
at the house, along with his father, of a certain rich 
Mr. Tomkinson about the year 1780, he then being five 
years old, he was greatly impressed by a rampant lion 
engraved on a silver salver. The lion formed part of the 
customer’s coat-of-arms, and here the seed was sown that 
grew so luxuriantly, for when le returned home he dis- 
appeared and astonished his father later on by producing 
a paper on which was an intelligible reproduction of the 
rampant lion. The elder Turner, so it is related, saw 
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the spark of genius in the boy’s effort and decided that 
William was “ going to be a painter.” 

Turner’s education—that is schooling—was very limited, 
and he remained one might say an illiterate man (as his 
letters prove) all his life. He was sent to a school at 
New Brentford, where he boarded with an uncle, and—a 
tale that is told of all young artists—he neglected his 
books to make surreptitious drawings of the natural objects 
around him. He was taken away from school at the age of 
eleven or twelve, and a year or two later he was sent to 
school at Margate, and for the first time saw the sea. 

It must be conceded that his father seems to have taken 
means, according to his limited lights, to have the boy 
instructed by one or more drawing masters in the boarding 
school manner of drawing flowers and similar things. At 
the age of thirteen he is described as being short, thick-set, 
with Jewish features, but handsome. 

(of his further art training there is not a great deal 
tosay. He spent some time with one Porden, an unknown 
architect, tickling and making the architectural drawings 
attractive, putting in golden gravel walks and seductive 
skies. Another employer in the same line was Malton, 
who taught the boy perspective. This man found no 
merit in the youngster, and took him back to his father 
as being impenetrably dull. *‘ Better make him a tinker, 
sir, or a cobbler, than a perspective artist; he will never 
do anything.” Later he was plucked in elementary 
geometry—and afterwards became Professor of Perspective 
at the Royal Academy ! 

A little later he became a student at the Royal Academy 
schools, and attended to his work in a praiseworthy manner. 
Then came some wandering in many parts of the country 
doing topographical work for the publishers, work which 
was no doubt congenial and profitable. After that came 
a short period in the studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds—what 
a paradise this must have been for the bey—copying 
portraits. The idea seemed to be at this time that James 
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was to become a portrait-painter, but this was frustrated 
by the death of the President shortly after the boy’s 
entrance into the great man’s studio, and the painting 
of portraits was given up, though, as the portrait of 
himself in the Vernon Gallery shows, he had attained 
considerable proficiency in this difficult art. 

And now, walking often from twenty to twenty-five 
miles a day, he made long sketching tours with his baggage 
tied in a handkerchief, sketching anything and everything 
and developing his marvellous memory. He got many 
kind patrons who purchased his work. Anything that 
produced money was taken up by him; he taught water- 
colour drawing at schools for five shillings a lesson; he 
made drawings for the Oxford Almanac, and finally set 
up as a professional artist. 

Then he did a very ordinary thing—he fell in love; but 
his love ended in disaster. He was accepted by the lady of 
his choice, a sister of one of his old schoolmates at 
Margate, and his passion prospered for a while. But 
surely he was a strange lover, for he left his lady to go 
on a long tour abroad, constantly writing to her and 
getting no replies. She, on her side, although he had 
promised to write frequently, gets no letters from him. 
She is distracted and forgets the fact that she has a not too 
agreeable stepmother, who, favouring another suitor for 
the girl’s hand, intercepted all Turner’s letters. Thus 
things went on for two years. The lady, thinking that her 
lover had deserted her, married Turner’s rival. Within a 
week of the projected marriage Turner suddenly appeared, 
found that his letters had not been received and asked for 
explanations. His faith in the lady had remained un- 
shaken, and he went away from the house heartbroken and 
distracted. He had pleaded and expostulated with his 
‘intended wife, but she, considering that her honour was 
involved, had spoken those two fateful words, “ Too late.” 

This is almost the only love affair of Turner, and had 
the effect of souring his character and turning him into a 
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self-concentrated and reserved money-maker, thus intensi- 
fying the miserly instincts inculeated by his father. 
“ Dad never praised me for anything but saving a half- 
penny,” he once said. 

Later on—-much later—he fell in love with a handsome 
lady, and exclaimed, “ I would settle a hundred thousand 
pounds on her if she would marry me”; but this affair 
ended in nothing. ‘These are the only two love episodes 
in the artist’s career, and I am sorry that lack of space 
does not permit me to enlarge upon them. 

Turner, after his cruel love affair, settled down to hard 
work. He was fortunate in the fact that during his early 
life a fashion had sprung up of publishing small volumes 
of beautifully illustrated essays, poems and short articles. 
Most of these volumes were embellished with delicate and 
highly finished miniature steel-engravings, and Turner 
was employed in drawing for the engravers who produced 
these plates, employment that was well paid for and 
congenial to the artist. He had made the acquaintance of 
Girtin, the famous water-colour artist, and almost wor- 
shipped the man; but Girtin’s early death put an end 
to the friendship, probably the only real friendship that 
Turner ever made with any man. 

Working out his own ideas, Turner pursued his lonely 
way. No one was allowed in his studio, no one ever saw 
him work. If, as it sometimes happened, he was out 
sketching with a party of artists, he would disappear and 
hide himself in some secluded spot until his sketch was 
finished. This trait in his character remained during the 
whole of his life. 

Reaching the age of twenty-five, he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, the earliest age at which 
that honour is conferred. Two years later he was advanced 
to full membership. He had been an annual exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy for ten years at this time. 

Travelling over every part of Britain and a great part 
of the Continent of Europe, making drawings for the 
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engravers, he laid by a vast store of knowledge, working, 
always working, making often enough the merest pencilled 
jotting in a few minutes, recording his impression of a 
scene in written words on thesketch, and laying the founda- 
tion of his large fortune. Many of these memoranda were 
long afterwards idealised and enlarged into his most 
famous works. Truth, literal truth, was not too much 
considered in these pictures. Often enough, by a combina- 
tion of several parts of a scene not actually visualised at 
one point of view, he sueceeded in giving an impression of 
a landscape that was more like the place than the place 
itself. I am quite sure that it is possible to do 
this thing however absurd it may appear. What an 
education this for a landscape painter! Constant practice 
face to face with Nature. Sure of a market when the work 
was finished, indeed most of the work at this time was 
commissioned by the engravers. ‘ All poets are liars,’”’ he 
exclaimed when his attention was drawn to some topo- 
graphical misstatements. 

Until his twenty-fifth year Turner’s works were all 
executed in water-colours, but he had been busy for a long 
time experimenting with oil pigment, and the year he 
obtained the dignity of Royal Academician he exhibited 
his first oil pictures at the Royal Academy, and at once 
scored heavily with them. It is rather curious to note 
that although his work by this time was highly appreciated 
in his own country he gained no credit abroad. It chanced 
that at the time he exhibited some pictures in Rome there 
happened to be a successful mustard manufacturer in the 
Eternal City who was a namesake of Turner’s, a fact which 
the Romans made fun of, saying that the one sold mustard 
and the other painted it. Many stories are told of Turner's 
meanness. How, after fraternising with a painter on the 
Moselle, he invited the man to a handsome dinner and 
rising early in the morning left his friend to pay the bill. 
Many stories of this kind are told of the great little man. 

I have followed briefly Turner’s career up to the point 
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of his reaching the age of, roughly, thirty years. In the 
meantime he has left Maiden Lane, and also left the house 
he had taken after leaving the barber’s shop, and has 
established himself in more magnificent premises in 
Harley Street. The old hairdresser is still alive, and is 
doing odd jobs for the painter--stretching and priming 
“anvas, washing brushes and so on. Turner has as much 
work—well-paid work—from the engravers as he cares to 
undertake. His oil paintings were at first received with 
disfavour; also, at the beginning, the engravings from his 
works were unsuccessful and entailed a heavy loss on the 
publishers. He had constant quarrels with the engravers, 
believing them to be always trying to get the better of 
him, and he certainly at times did get the better of them. 
Some of the letters exchanged with them make very pungent 
reading. We find him hard at work producing and help- 
ing to publish engravings from his works up to the age of 
sixty-one, and there is no doubt that his fortune was 
derived principally from this source, the greater number 
of his paintings remaining unsold. 

And so year after year we find Turner working, working, 
always working, at the same time making much money, 
and saving it, growing more ill-favoured and repulsive in 
appearance as the years passed. He has become in late 
middle age a podgy, bandy-legged, pot-bellied, vulgar 
man; but, in spite of all these defects, he is silently 
plodding, without faltering, without retracing his steps, 
unflinchingly—one would almost say unconscious! y—to 
the giddiest pinnacle of fame. Without social advantages, 
without education, with no wealth behind him, other than 
that earned by his own hand, and with the knowledge of 
his mother’s insanity, which to a sensitive mind like 
Turner’s, and he was intensely sensitive, must have been 
a constant horror, he is pitting himself against the whole 
art world, the world of his own day, the past, and the 
future. He is taking the great masters one by one, each 
on his own ground, each with his own weapons and proving 
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that he is either their equal or their superior. 

He takes Claude, whose series of plates the “ Liber 
Veritas ” stood absolutely unapproached before Turner’s 
time, and openly sets to work in fierce rivalry to show the 
world that Claude had not reached finality. The “ Liber 
Studiorum ” of Turner is more than enough to make any 
man famous. Ile was anticipating the impressionists and 
the post-impressionists. One has only to visit the National 
Gallery or the Tate Gallery and study Turner’s sketches 
or the unfinished pictures to prove the truth of this state- 
ment. There are one or two small drawings at the Whit- 
worth Gallery, Manchester, of his later period that will 
give some idea of what I mean. This wondrous genius 
with a few comparatively drab-coloured earths mixed with 
water or oil, could weave a wondrous imaginative fabric 
full of divine colour, pearly mystery, and the magic of 
suggestion. 

Turner wrote quite a quantity of “ poetry.” None of it 
was ever published, however, which shows that he was, 
unlike most poets, very modest, or that he felt that it did 
not reach the standard that was, to him, necessary. Here 
is a short extract from one of his poems. I have chosen 
one of the best of his verses. He is describing a quarry : 


The long, long winter months, but summer skies 
Permit the quarry to give up its prize. 

The tinkling hammer and the driving bore 
Detaching fragments from the massy store. 
Then, squared or rough, in a shallow yawl 

The wadding workmen by mere strength do haul. 
Invention, kindest friend to weak formed man, 
Taught him the lever, accumulating span 

Seems palsied, paralyzéd, hopeless here, 

Even Swanage dock can’t boast a pier, 

A single cart conveys a single stone 

Into deep water prejudice must own. 


This will be quite enough to convince the most sceptical 
that Turner was not a poet of language, Devoid often 
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enough of mere rhyme, his work haits and stumbles both 
in rhythm and sense. There is, however, some sense of 
time; it sounds well at times, but is poor stuff at the best. 

In 1812 we find Turner living in Queen Anne Street, 
West, where he had a large gallery in which his pictures 
were stacked and piled in neglectful profusion. It is 
pitiful to read of this part of his career. He had reached 
middle age. His father lived with him in this house for 
many long years, opening the door for visitors, and 
generally doing odd jobs for his son, “ a lean, shabby old 
man,” is the description applied to him at this time. 
After the old man’s death the house and gallery were 
looked after—perhaps it would be better to say neglected 
by his housekeeper, Mrs, Danby, who was the mother of 
Turner's four illegitimate children. The place was as 
shabby and uninviting as it is possible to imagine any 
place to be, although it belonged to Turner; both the 
outside and the inside were tumbledown and neglected. 
No paint was ever put on it. The area was the haunt of all 
the cats in the neighbourhood. The plaster was dropping 
from the walls inside, and the rain found many entrances 
at different points. Turner in his early years had been 
unable to sell any of his important pictures, and here they 
all were, piles of them, rotting and falling to pieces from 
neglect and mildew. It was revenge for all this neglect, 
a revenge quite in keeping with his contradictory 
character. He was now quite independent of the British 
public who had so cruelly neglected him, and refused to 
sell most of his great pictures on any terms. He had 
other views—he determined to bequeath both his pictures 
and his money to the nation, 

In the meantime carriages, with liveried servants, rolled 
up to the house and wealthy people, noble and otherwise, 
tried to buy his famous works and almost invariably failed 
to do so. Occasionally a more or less unimportant work 
may have changed hands at Turner’s own price, but the 
great bulk of the pictures remained, and were fearfully 
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neglected. Turner had also commenced to drink freely, 
and soon became a confirmed drunkard, passing much of 
his time in secret tippling at the low pot-houses. 

His only pastime was angling. He was the type of 
angler who can remain by the water for two long days and 
not get a nibble. Occasionally he has been known to go 
shooting with his wealthy patrons, some of whom, in spite 
of his many drawbacks, seem to have had a regard for 
him. Picture the poor old man for a moment as he is 
described about 1845, sitting on the deck of a Margate 
steamer with an immense red silk handkerchief laid across 
his knees, eating shrimps! And this was about the time 
when Ruskin had been writing him up as the great apostle 
of Nature! Or begging a hot potato from a fellow 
passenger to accompany the cold meat he had brought 
along with him in his wallet. Or again, when someone 
told him of a friend’s house being broken into by burglars 
he exclaimed, “* That’s the worst of being rich.” 

It is only fair to put against these anecdotes Mr. 
Ruskin’s estimate of his character : 


He had a heart as intensely kind and as nobly true as God 
ever gave to one of his creatures. Having known Turner for 
ten years, and that during the period of his life when the 
brightest qualities of his mind were in many respects 
diminished, and when he was suffering most from the evil 
speaking of the world, I never heard him say one depreciating 
word of living man or man’s work. I never saw him look an 
unkind or blameful look. I never saw him let pass, without 
some sorrowful remonstrance, or endeavour at mitigation, a 
blameful word spoken by another. Of no man that I have 
ever known could I say this; and of this kindness and truth 
came, I repeat, all his highest power; and all his failure and 
error, deep and strange, came of his faithfulness. 


Surely, surely, there must have been more than one 
Turner, as there is of most men, and Ruskin saw the good 
side of the famous man. It is just possible that Turner 
only allowed Ruskin to see the good side. There is much 
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in Turner’s life that is deplorable, and as a man it is very 
difficult to find things that are of a high order in the 
matter of character. There was a Dr. Jekyll Turner and 
a Mr. Hyde Turner. 

In the National Gallery there are stored thousands of 
sketches and artistic memoranda, the collection of a long 
lifetime, for Turner kept everything he did, no matter 
how apparently insignificant, every nothing meaning 
something, like the illiterate innkeeper’s score. The 
apparently unmeaning scratches, later on, were developed 
into some of his great masterpieces, and were private 
reminders of no possible use to anyone but the artist. 
There is at the Whitworth Gallery, Manchester, an 
excellent collection of Turner’s work covering almost the 
whole of his career, and one can see the gradual develop- 
ment of his genius from the almost childish and inartistic 
beginnings, the period when he painted like his con- 
temporaries, and the gradual advance into the glamour of 
dreamland and divine colour, 

And yet this red-faced man with the “mouth of a 
satyr ’’ was one of the world’s greatest men. Undoubtedly 
Turner produced a great quantity of “commercial ” work 
that will not bear artistic criticism; certainly he was 
born in advance of his age, and possibly owes much of his 
present high position to John Ruskin, who opened the eyes 
of the ordinary person to his merits. Among artists these 
merits had been acknowledged for many years before 
Ruskin “ discovered ” him. 

He was seventy-six when he died, and his affairs were 
left in as great a state of disorder as his life had been 
lived. The amount of his estate was sworn under 
£140,000. His will, drawn up partly by himself, was so 
vague that a lawsuit lasting four years followed and 
played havoc with his intentions. The documents in the 
Chancery suit weighed several tons! And the lawyers 
must have had a very agreeable time. The result was 
that the Royal Acudemy, a body already swollen with 
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wealth, got the sum of £20,000. He left his two natural 
daughters a small annuity, and also a small annuity to 
his two housekeepers, Mrs. Danby and Mrs. Booth. He 
left also £1,000 for a statue of himself to be erected in 
St. Paul’s. His next-of-kin got the remainder. His 
death-chamber at Chelsea was a miserable attic containing 
only a bed, a trunk and a chair. It must be placed to his 
credit that he was the founder of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, which is still in existence. 

Soon after Turner died Mr. Ruskin undertook to select, 
sift and arrange the drawings and sketches that Turner 
left to the nation. The total number catalogued by him 
as “important” is 1,757. He found packed away in 
boxes at the National Gallery 19,000 pieces of paper 
worked upon by Turner in one way or another, all in a 
more or less state of dilapidation and decay. These were 
left, along with his great masterpieces, to the nation. 
Whatever else can be laid on the shoulders of Turner, 
certainly he cannot be charged with laziness, for all this 
was in addition to the stupendous amount of work that 
was in the hands of the public, and from which he had 
built up his wealth. An index of Turner’s engraved 
works cost the compiler (Mr. Stocks) twenty years of 
intermittent labour. 

I would like to conclude with an expression of deepest 
admiration for the great man’s genius, and so “ good-bye” 
for the present to James Mallord William Turner, the 
painter-poet. 











AN OMNIUM GATHERUM. 


By J. D. ANDREW. 


Gone apology is perhaps due for what is offered here. 
It is but a scrappy repast form a wanderer’s wallet— 
not an ordered and sumptuous meal, but rather an 
“Omnium Gatherum,”’ an “Olla Podrida,” a “ Hotch 
Potch and Mingle Mangle,” amongst which, however, you 
may find some toothsome morsels. This is the way of it. 
From childhood, a greedy devourer of printed matter, I 
laugh at those wiseacres with their “ hundred best books,” 
who denounce the desultory reader, and am not ashamed 
to own myself a literary Autolycus—‘ a snapper up of 
unconsidered trifles’—like Nanki Poo, a wandering 
minstrel, “a thing of shreds and patches.” This collec- 
tanea was begun in my early teens, for when I came across 
anything worth while I copied it out in my little notebook 
of “ Gleanings,” prefaced with a motto from Chaucer: 
And I come after gleaning here and there, 
And am full glad if I may find an eare. 


Books were not so cheap then as now, while those at 
home were mostly musty and “ dry-as-dust.”’ However, 
there were the public libraries, and many an hour I spent 
in those of Manchester. All was “ grist to the mill.” Like 
a busy bee gathering honey, I flitted from one flower of 
literature to another. So I find extracts from all that 
struck my fancy—poetry from Chaucer to Browning; 
extracts of all kinds, in prose and verse, ancient and 
modern, comic and sentimental, lofty and trivial. 

I had intended a brief review of my collection, but I 
must content myself with a selection, not of the best but of 
some items which may suffice to pass a pleasant quarter of 
un hour. Regretfully excluding, then, the standard poets 
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in favour of less well-known contributors, I open with 
some early English bits from the Perey Society’s Publica- 


tions. 
Here is “ A good medycyn for sor eyen”’ 


For a man that is almost blynd 
Let hym go barhed all day again the wynd 
Tyll the soyne be sette. 
And than wrap hym in a cloke 
And put hym in a hows full of smoke 
And loke that every holl be wehl shet. 
And when hys eyen begyne to rope 
Fyll hem full of brymston and sopé 
And hyll hym well and warme, 
And yf he se not by the next mone 
As well at mydnyght as it none 
I schal lese my ryght arme. 


And this hidden gibe at women : — 
Of all creaturs woman be best, 
Ejus contrarium verum est. 
Fore tell a woman all youre counsayle 
And she can kepe it wonder well 
She had lever go quick to hell 
Than to hire neyboure she wold it tell. 


Follow some quaint medieval Latin and English songs 
in praise of wine, leading on to that by Walter Map, 
“ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori,” often translated ; 
and the still better known English 

Back and side goo bare, goo bare, 
Both hand and foot goo colde; 

But belly God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


Now, although as a decent man, I loathe drunkenness, it 
is impossible to deny that many of these drinking songs 
display a charming wit and humour, while the moral (or 
immoral) sentiment is often mere affectation or poetic 
frenzy. Thus a modern French “chanson a boire”’ 
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devotes twelve stanzas, citing as many great philosophers 
in support of Hypocrates’ rule to get drunk, at least, once 
a month. And what is to be thought of our estimable 
Thackeray approving of Luther’s maxim, and vigorously 
trolling— 


Who loves not wine, women, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long. 


Shocking! But perhaps he didn’t mean it. At any rate, 
I assume the innate sobriety of most of these effusions. 
Of the Stuart period is “ Old Simon the King,” which 
weighs opposite opinions, thus: 


Drinking will make a man quaff, 
And quaffing will make a man sing; 

And singing will make a man laugh, 
And laughing long life will bring. 


And, in the next verse :- 


Drink will make a man drunk, 
Drunk will make a man dry; 
Dry will make a man sick, 
And sick will make a man die. 


Also the never-to-be-forgotten “* Leather Bottel ” : — 


So I wish in Heaven his soul may dwelle 
That first found out the Leather Bottel. 


I give you at length a modern effusion—authorship 
unknown : 


The jolly old Sun! where goes he at night 
And what does he do when he’s out of sight 
Insinuating scorning. 
We don’t mean to say that he tipples apace ; 
We only know he’s a very red face 
When he gets up in the morning! 
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So here we are as merry as grigs 
And here we’ll stay, an’ it please the pigs, 
Old Time and his dry glass scorning— 
The jolly old Sun, he shall hear us sing, 
Till this whirligig world to its centre doth ring, 
And we won’t go home till morning! 
Then there’s the Stars—those twinkling dogs 
Perch’d up there mid the clouds and the fogs 
(Bless ’em! they’re always a-winking). 
And then we see, without any doubt, 
Some of ’em sometimes tumble about,— 
Oh! they’re sly little chaps, I’m thinking! 


So here we are as metry as grigs, etc. 
And we won’t go home till morning! 


Then the lady Moon creeping at night, 
Mincing along her way so bright 

While the dew on the mountain is sleeping ; 
But the funny old maid, ’twixt me and you, 
Is marvellous fond of the mountain dew, 

And sips it when nobody’s peeping ; 
Since the Sun and the Moon and the Stars agree 
There’s nothing like fun and jollity, 

Such opinions we won’t be scorning— 
But here we’ll sit as merry as grigs, 
And here we’ll stay, an’ it please the pigs, 

And we won’t go home till morning ! 


And now, as the good publican says sometimes, “ I think 
you've had enough !” 

There were three good old ditties, much in demand at 
our family Christmas parties sixty years ago, which I 
have got down from somewhat imperfect dictation— 
“ Old Adam,” “ Marco and Pietro,” and “ The Spider.” 
The first two I have met with in print, but I am yet 
seeking “ The Spider.” In memory’s eye I can see Uncle 
William standing with his back to the fire singing it, 
attired in a fancy dress a la Roger de Coverley—velvet 
coat, knee-breeches, silk stockings, silver-buckled shoes, 
cocked hat, etc. Rest his soul! he was a good old sort; 
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he spoke of his “ pardner,” and regarded Wales as 
“ furrin parts.” He got his living by dyeing in Ardwick, 
Manchester, and the fine east window in the Cathedral 
chancel is only one of his many benefactions, 

Other songs I have embalmed, “The Massacre of the 
Macpherson” and “ Paddy the Piper.” We all know 
“St. Patrick was a Gentleman,” but how many know 
“The Birth of St, Patrick” ? 


On the eighth day of March it was, some people say, 
That St. Patrick at midnight he first saw the day, 

While others declare ’twas the ninth he was born 

And ’twas all a mistake between midnight and morn ; 
For mistakes will occur in a hurry and shock 

And some blamed the babby—and some blamed the clock 
Till with all their cross-questions sure no one could know 
If the child was too fast—or the clock was tuo slow! 


Now the first faction fight in ould Ireland, they say, 

Was all on account of St. Patrick’s birthday ; 

Some fought for the 8th, for the 9th more would die, 

And who wouldn’t see right—sure, they blackened his eye! 
At last both the factions so positive grew 

That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had two; 

Till Father Mulcahy, who showed them their sins, 

Said, ‘‘No one could have two birthdays but twins.” 


Says he, ‘‘Boys don’t be fightin’ for 8 or for 9, 

Don’t be always dividing but sometimes combine ; 

Combine 8 with 9 and 17 is the mark, 

So let that be his birthday.’’ ‘“‘Amen!”’ says the clerk, 

If he wasn’t a twins, sure, our histr’y will show 

That, at least, he’s worth any two saints that we know!” 

Then they all got blind drunk—which completed their bliss. 
And we keep up the practice from that day to this! 


I cannot do more than glance at my bits from Father 
Prout—his spirited renderings into Latin of “ Brian 
O’Linn’”’ and “Shenkin,” and his other translations to 
and from Latin and French, but the mention reminds me 
of feeble attempts of my own on some of Beranger’s songs, 
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After all, indeed, the conclusion I have reached is that a 
metrical translation at its best is generally found lacking 
in some respect. Still, I desiderate especially a good one 
of the * Roi d’Yvetot.” 

It is years since Darwin's “ Origin of Species” startled 
readers, so not many now, probably, recollect the jeu 
d’esprit on it which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1861, and again in a collection in 1875: 


Have you heard of this question, the doctors among, 

Whether all living things from a hound, have sprung ; 

This has lately been said and it now shall be sung, 
Which nobody can deny. 


There are twenty-two verses, all of which are enjoyable. 
Here are some lines, in like strain, from “.V. and Q.,” 
by J. G. Phillimore, on Henry Buckle, the materialist : 


This is the creed, let no man chuckle, 
Of the great thinker Henry Buckle. 
I believe in fire and water 

And in Fate dame Nature’s daughter. 
Consciousness I set aside, 

The dissecting knife my guide. 

I believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue nor in vice; 

In what strikes the outward sense, 
Not in mind nor Providence, 

In a stated course of crimes, 

In Macaulay and ‘‘ The Times.”’ 

As for Truth—the ancients lost her; 
Plato was a great impostor. 

Morals are a vain illusion, 

Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin nor in Greek 

Let us for instruction seek : 

Fools like Bossuet that might suit, 
Who had better have been mute; 

Let us study snakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes, 

Would we learn what men should do, 
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Let us watch the kangaroo; 
‘Would we know the mental march, 
It depends on dates and starch. 

I believe in all the gases 

As a means to raise the masses, 
Carbon animates ambition, 
Oxygen controls volition ; 
Whatever’s good or great in men 
May be traced to Hydrogen ; 
And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfathom’d whole! 


here, from Gillray’s quotation, is a bitter invective 


“To the Memory of Thurlow "’ :— 


And 


Here lies beneath the prostituted mace, 

A patriot with but one base wish—for place ; 
Here lies beneath the prostituted purse 

A peer, with but one talent—how to curse; 

Here lies beneath the prostituted gown 

The Guardian of all honour—but his own; 
Statesman, with but one rule his steps to guide— 
To shun the sinking take the rising side; 
Judges, with but one base law—to serve the time, 
And see in wealth no weakness—power no crime ; 
Christian, with but one value for the name, 

The scoffer’s prouder privilege—to blaspheme ; 
Briton—with but one hope—to live a slave, 

And dig in deathless infamy his grave. 


now follow some odds and ends of all sorts: — 


The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull; 
Each pulls it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. 


Treason doth never prosper—What’s the reason ? 
Why if it prosper none dare call it treason. 


The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
And custom has proved it so long; 

He that goes to the left is sure to go right, 
And he that goes right must go wrong. 
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Peter White will ne’er go right 
And would you know the reason why ? 
He follows his nose, where’er he goes, 
And that stands all awry. 


At a tavern one night, Messrs. More, Strange, and Wright, 
Met to drink and their good thoughts exchange. 
Says More, “Of us three, the whole will agree, 
There’s only one knave, and that’s Strange.” 
‘* Yes,” says Strange, rather sore, ‘‘I’m sure there’s one More, 
A most terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, his sister, and brother.’’ 
“Oh, yes” replied More, ‘‘That is Wright.” 


On Reason, Faith, and Mystery high 
Two wits harangue the table; 
Bentley believes—he knows not why, 
Nash swears ’tis all a fable. 
Peace, coxcombs, peace and both agree : 
Nash kiss thy empty brother ; 
Religion laughs at foes like thee, 
And dreads a friend like t’other. 


Two Herveys had a mutual wish, 
To please in separate stations ; 

The one invented sauce for fish, 
The other ‘‘meditations’’ ; 

Each had his pungent power applied 
To aid the dead and dying— 

This relishes a sole when fried, 

That saves a soul from frying. 


I have a number of what I may call curios taken from 
Notes and Queries. 

Some Puritan settlers in the New World, desiring an 
adjacent Indian territory, held a public meeting at which 
they passed unanimously the following resolutions : — 


1. That the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. 
2. That the Lord hath given the inheritance to his saints. 
3. That we are his saints. 


Land seized accordingly. 
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In the visitors’ book at Dolgelly :— 


Whenever you go to Dolgelly 
Don’t stay at the. ..... Hotel: 
You get nothing to put in your bethly, 
And no one to answer the bell! 


“ My friends,” said an Irishman to a negro audience, 
“T may have a white skin, but I have a black heart.” 

“ Don’t hurry Hopkins,” is a Kentucky expression 
applied to dilatory debtors. One Hopkins gave a 
promissory note in regular form, but with this addendum : 


It is expressly agreed that the said Hopkins is not to be 
hurried in paying the above note. 


Here, now, we have “ the nine points of the law” 


To him that goes to Law nine things are requisite: 1st. A 


good deal of money. 2nd. A good deal of patience. 3rd. A 
gcod cause. 4th. A good attorney. 5th. A good counsel. 


6th. Good evidence. 7th. A good jury. 8th. A good judge. 
oth. Good luck. 


Voltaire had a special grudge against the prophet 
Habakkuk. Someone proved to him that he had mis- 
represented facts in Habakkuk’s history. “ It’s all the 
same,’ said Voltaire, “ Habakkuk was capable of any- 
thing!” 

Lord Robertson was asked by a lady, ‘‘ What sort of an 
animal is the ‘ bulbul?’” “T suppose, madam,” he 
replied, “ it must be the mate of the ‘ coo-coo ’” (cuckoo). 

Blunders abound—sometimes very funny. In a French 
translation of “Hamlet,” “Frailty—thy name is Woman!” 
is rendered, ““ Madamoiselle Frailty is the name of the 
lady.” Dictionaries afford some good ones. In Philip’s 
“ New World of Words ” we find * ‘Gallon’—a measure 
of two quarts.” ‘“‘Mac’—an Irish word signifying as 
much as son in English, or Fitz in Welsh.” “‘ Quaver’ 
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a measure of time in musick, being the half of a crotchet, 
as a crotchet is the half of a quaver.” Ash says, “ Esoteric 
is an incorrect spelling for exoteric.’”’ Webster defines 
wicket-keeper as “ the man who protects the wicket from 
the ball.” Long-stop, “ one who is set to stop balls at a 
long distance.” Bowler, one who plays at bowls, or rolls 
at cricket.” Even Sir Walter Scott made gross blunders. 
In “ The Betrothed ” he makes Fr, Aldrovand say: “ All 
praise to St. Benedict—Our Lady has been gracious; the 
chivalry of the marches are coming to our relief! Kyrie 
Eleison”! And, judging by passages in “Woodstock” and 
* Nigel,” Scott seems to have supposed that the Septua- 
gint was written in Latin! 

There is an engaging absurdity sometimes in guide 
books and travels. Thus Richards’ “ Guide through 
France ” tells us that at Coulommieres “ the sciences are 
not cultivated, but the inhabitants know pretty well how 
to play at nine-pins”; and that at Chatillon “the streets 
are neat and well aired.” Sir Geo. Thomas, in his 
* Settlement of Philadelphia ” says: “In the said city 
are several good schools of learning for youth, for the 
attainment of arts and sciences, also reading and writing. 
Here is to be had on any day of the week cakes, tarts and 
pies; we have also several cook-shops, both roasting and 
boiling, as in the City of London: happy blessings for 
which we owe the highest gratitude to our plentiful 
provider, the Great Creator of heaven and earth.” 

Here is a nice bit of euphuism from a Devonshire pulpit 
in 1880 on Dives and Lazarus: Pointing out that the sins 
of the rich were rather of omission than of commission, the 
preacher said of Dives: “He was not a bad-hearted man— 
not acruel man. On the contrary, we might infer that he 
was a kindly-disposed man, for we learn that he deprecated 
the introduction of his brethren into that unpleasant 
locality where it. was his own unhappy doom to abide.” 

I am embarrassed by a multitude of claimants for 
notice—bits from Swift, Johnson, Fitzgerald, ete., but I 
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must pass on, to conclude with some trivialities. Do you 
like riddles? Here are some :——‘When may a man be 
said to possess a vegetable timepiece ?—-When he gets up 
at eight o’clock. Why does a donkey like thistles? 
Why do little birds in their nests agree? What’s the 
hardest operation in surgery? How stop a woman’s 
erying? And this for Republicans: What is majesty 
stripped of its externals? Here is what I consider the 
finest of all; it is by Macaulay on the word cod :— 


Cut off my head and singular I am 

Cut off my tail and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail and—wondrous fact— 
Although my middle’s left there’s nothing there! 
What is my head cut off? A sounding sea. 
What is my tail cut off? A rushing river. 

And in their mingling depths I fearless play, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute for ever. 








JACK LONDON. 
By Perer ‘THOMASON. 


J ACK LONDON, the brilliant American novelist whose 

work seems destined to form an important part of 
the literature of his own country, and whose years are yet 
at the early point of seven-and-thirty, has for long had 
warm recognition in England because of his books, ‘* The 
Call of the Wild,” “ White Fang,” and “Sea Wolf.” 
Our just appreciation of much of his remaining work 
cannot long be delayed, for three books of his quite 
recently published will not only direct readers to all 
he has written, but will assure him a more permanent 
place among novel writers, 

In personal appearance he is rather striking. He has 
curly hair, square face, firm-set chin, and prominent 
cheek-bones. He is of medium height, agile, and strong. 
In dress he is not fastidious. He is very averse to social 
functions, for which he cannot be coaxed into a dress suit, 
being brave enough to wear a negligée shirt and no waist- 
coat, thus indicating his artistic indifference to convention, 
as well as his belief in Mark Twain’s theory that people 
look for some individuality of style in an author’s make 
up, and are disappointed if they do not find it. 

A native of California, Mr. London is now living there 
quietly, at the town of Oakland. As a boy he was a 
great reader. Very early his love of adventure made itself 
felt, for, at the age of eleven, finding life on a ranch to be 
somewhat dull, he became a newsboy. For a few years 
numerous occupations alternated with school work, and 
then he left home altogether, seeking adventures among 
the slum population of San Francisco Bay, thereby falling 
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into the hands of oyster pirates, and becoming one of them, 
Oddly enough, his next occupation was that of fish- 
patrolman, when he was entrusted with the arrest of any 
violators of the fishing laws. Subsequently he shipped 
before the mast, and sailed for the Japanese coast on a 
seal-hunting expedition, later going to Behring Sea, 
following up this journey with miscellaneous labouring 
jobs ashore, and then working thirteen hours daily in a 
jute factory. It was at this time that the San Francisco 
Call offered prizes for a descriptive article. He decided 
to compete, writing far into the night after his factory 
work, and duly gaining the Call’s first prize—a success 
which seriously turned his thoughts to writing for a liveli- 
hood. Swayed partly by interest in sociology and 
economics, partly by adventure lust, he tramped a 
thousand or more miles over the States and Canada, 
dropping into the submerged tenth, and later on repeating 
this vagabond career in the Kast End of London, Meeting 
with no success throughout this period, he went to the 
Klondike goldfields in 1897, being one of the few to cross 
Chilkoot Pass that winter; but owing to scurvy he had to 
“come out,” this entailing a journey of nineteen hundred 
miles in an open boat, Writing he took up again, and 
considered the tide had turned when one short story 
brought in five and another forty dollars, 

Not until three more years had passed, however, was his 
first book published, this being “ The Son of the Wolf,” 
a volume marking him as a pioneer of Alaskan literature, 
and consisting of nine short stories, all of them striking 
examples of word-painting. They tempt comparison of 
their writer with Kipling but for the fact that so many 
men have been compared to the latter, or have been said 
to have his style, that the author of “The Brushwood 
Boy ” as a criterion has become monotonous. These stories 
have unquestionably been written under Kipling’s influ- 
ence, but this influence has acted as a spur and has not, as 
is usually the case, led to mere servile imitation, Very 
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few readers who take up this book will lay it down without 
feeling keenly all the ghostly horror and loneliness of life 
in the frigid zone. 

Much the same scenes and atmosphere are given us in 
his next volume, “ The Children of the Frost’; and also 
in his popular book, “ The Call of the Wild,” one again 
realises the bitter sting of the cold and the stretch of 
endless miles of Arctic snow. But in this book there is 
lacking much of the vagueness which tended to mar the 
earlier two, for Buck, the son of the St. Bernard and 
the Seotch shepherd dog, has been invested with a 
humanity which Jack London has sometimes failed to give 
his men. Buck originally lived at a great house in the 
‘sun-kissed Santa Clara valley,” and might have ended 
his days there comfortably had not men, groping in the 
Arctic darkness, found gold. Thousands rushed into the 
Northland. Slave dogs with strong muscles by which to 
toil, and with furry coats to protect them from the frost, 
were needed; so Buck was stolen and shipped away to 
be brutally broken in, to trudge along pulling the sledges, 
and to rise to the mastery of the pack over the body of his 
beaten foe. There were many journeys undertaken until 
Buck met the man in whom he recognised the real master, 
and to whom he gave all the love of his strong heart. But 
the man, Jack Thornton, was killed by the Yeehats, and 
Buck, cut off for ever from his love of man, heard the call 
of the wild and responded to it, throwing in his lot with the 
wolves. “ White Fang” is just as popular a book, giving 
one the same feel of the North, and touching a chord of 
tenderness not too common in Jack London’s works. The 
conversion of state is, in this instance, from the wild to the 
town, and he devotes as much care to the creating of 
White Fang as he does with the hero of his one subjective 
novel. His last dog story, “ Brown Wolf,” appeared in 
1908. For Brown Wolf, one cannot but feel a glow of 
affection, although the tale be so short as to only warrant 
inclusion with other stories in a volume entitled “ Love 
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of Life.” Another collection of tales, called “* When God 
Laughs,” is less noteworthy, but contains two stories that 
refuse to be forgotten. One of these is “ Just Meat,’’ the 
narrative of two burglars who have successfully carried 
out a diamond robbery on a gigantic scale. A member 
of a firm of wholesale jewellers has planned to defraud his 
partner and abscond with the more valuable stock. ‘To 
this end he has taken home, secretly, a fabulous quantity 
of gems, intending during the night to escape with them 
on board a sailing vessel bound for South America. It 
happens that the burglars break into bis home just before 
he should start, capturing the jewels but not without 
killing the man. Now the authorities assume it is the 
man’s partner who has committed both theft and murder. 
The real murderers are for the time being safe, but as they 
sit in their room, fascinated by this cascade of wealth, 
sheer avarice drives them mad, and simultaneously each 
conceives the idea of poisoning the other with strychnine. 
The story ends with remorseless grimness as the two men 
writhe in their death struggles amidst the useless wealth. 
The second tale is another piece of sombre irony called 
“ Chinago.” It is just the story of a Chinaman, one of 
scores, drudging away on a plantation on one of the large 
islands of the Indian Ocean. He minds not the toil, for 
the strange foreigners who hire him pay wages for a day's 
work which he could not earn in a month at home. He 
has a dream of amassing enough money to have some day 
a little garden spot of his own and a tranquil haven for 
his old age. But there comes a tragedy. A man is 
murdered, and one of the coolies—it does not matter 
which—must pay the penalty. Our Chinaman has had no 
share in the matter, but unfortunately his name is like 
that of a countryman, and a certain official has been 
drinking deeply prior to making out the death warrant. 
And that is how it happened that this particular China- 
man’s dream of a little garden spot was never realised. 
An earlier collection called “ The God of His Fathers’ 
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ought not to escape mention, not one of the tales being 
weak. Each depicts the irony of circumstance, and 
realises the great-heartedness of men, and the courage, 
love, and mystery of women. Their author apparently 
had no small idea as to the merit of these tales, for from 
three of them he has taken material for later work. 

One obtains a notion as to how these tales came to be 
written by reading his novel of 1906, “‘ Martin Eden,” 
which is in a large degree auto-biographical, and shows us 
the author as he was before the pessimism of his tempera- 
ment had been somewhat fought down. There is much of 
Jack London in every book he writes, but “ Martin Eden ” 
especially reveals his personality. It is worth a thousand 
ordinary novels of society, and its ending in the hero’s 
suicide does not fail to conform to good art. 

Coming between the books hitherto mentioned, the * 


Sea 
Wolf” affords a surprising contrast. 


There is a hideous 
collision in the fog outside Golden Gate, with ghastly loss 
of life and a screaming of women that rings in your ears 
as you read. Van Weyden is picked up by a small vessel 
commanded by Wolf Larsen, a brawny giant, brutal, 
conscienceless, half insane. Larsen might easily put Van 
Weyden on board a homeward-bound steamer—there is 
one within hailing distance. But his glance takes in the 
landsman’s white hands and flaccid muscles—and some 
grim sense of humour stirring in the sea-wolf’s disordered 
brain prompts him to hold Van Weyden captive, and to 
make him perform the duties of cabin boy and general 
drudge throughout the sealing season. The book is a 
record of brutality, pictured with such pitiless vividness 
that more than once even a hardened reader could not help 
but flinch from it a little and fall to turning over pages at 
a quickened pace, from the same instinct that makes one 
feel inclined to hurry past the scene of an accident. 
Larsen is a new type in fiction, a man devoid of moral 
sympathy, of faith in heaven above or earth beneath, a 
primitive man, a reversion to the primordial type of the 
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stone age—and yet by curious contrast, possessor of a 
cultured mind, with an appreciation of the philosophy of 
Spencer and Huxley, and the poetry of Shakespeare. 

He is a strange anomaly this nineteenth century Viking, 
who is one moment quoting Omar Khayyam, and the next 
is torturing his fellow men with the fiendishness of the 
Inquisition. One fears, as one reads, that the close of 
such a book must inevitably be an anti-climax, with the 
strength almost spent itself before the halfway bound is 
reached. But such a fear is groundless. The seeds of a 
mysterious and furtive brain disease, like some unseen 
cankerous growth, slowly devouring one brain cell after 
another, “ cutting the wires ’’ that connect the inner life 
with the outside world, lead to a doom as grim and grue- 
some as any to be found within the range of modern story 
writing. (One needs strong nerves to read the “ Sea Wolf” 
to a finish, but is assisted by a love interest developing in 
the latter part of the story. 

A subsequent work, “Adventure,” though reaching more 
readers, is blood-red, exaggerated; not to be compared 
with the wholly excellent tales of the same waters, en- 
titled ‘“‘ South Sea Tales,” nor with his very recent volume 
* A Son of the Sun.” The last-mentioned yarns are spun 
around David Grief, a light-haired blue-eyed youth from 
England in search of adventures. The life throws its spell 
over him and he remains. Tanned like a native and as 
lithe as a tiger, he becomes a real son of the sun. The 
book will do for the Solomons and other South Sea islands 
what the earlier works have done for Alaska. Jack 
London ought soon to be acknowledged as the most 
prominent of South Sea story-tellers, and if these three 
books do not so place him, the issue will be settled in his 
favour by his account of an extended cruise in a sailing 
boat built to his order, and sailed by him and his wife into 
all kinds of queer places. A small fortune was sunk in 
this boat, but was recovered by the writing done aboard, 
and by the special articles paid for by a magazine company 
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and compiled into this enjoyable travel book, “ The Cruise 
of the Snark.” One imagines, from what this book and 
“ Martin Eden” can tell, that Jack London has at times 
had no scruple in allowing obviously inferior work to be 
published ; and into this class falls one of his six volumes 
of Social Studies, but the remaining five are not without 
literary merit, and certainly demand close attention from 
the sociologist. 

To go back to “ Martin Eden,” it showed Jack London 
occasionally preaching his amusing radicalism. He was 
passing through a period of unrest: his emotions took 
unpleasant forms. But he soon came back to his power 
as a story-teller, thus recovering the objectiveness neces- 
sary to true fiction and producing “ Burning Daylight,” 
in which, even if he believes in a return to the land for 
health and strength, he makes it appear only as true for 
his hero, not necessarily true, however enticing in his 
description, for all humanity. In so doing he has 
incidentally lost one of his most annoying faults, and has 
made “ Burning Daylight ” to that extent a better novel. 

Elam Harnish, called Burning Daylight by his pals in 
Alaska, is, it goes without saying, a strong man physically 
and mentally—one in whose life and struggles in a world 
of men his creator delights. Daylight, after becoming a 
Klondike king in cleverly buying up all the best claims 
in the creeks, went down into the States, and fought many 
a wild battle in the financial arena. lHlere he grew hard, 
selfish, and cruel as never before, losing the geniality that 
had been his in Alaska, losing even the splendid physical 
strength that had been his pride. Unassumingly, with 
none of the italicising now and then vexing us in Jack 
London’s work, big financial deals are exposed. But it is 
all seen through Daylight’s eyes, in relation to his life, 
his development. The balance of proportion between the 
background, first of the Alaskan wilds, then of the gold 
stampede, then of the world of high finance and gambling 
—the proportion between this teeming background and the 
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central figure is excellently held throughout. Finally, 
when he is forty, a woman comes into Daylight’s life, this 
life that has known the things interesting to men only, 
and, through his love for her, he returns to his simple 
strong self. Leaving the “ big game of finance,” leaving 
also his thirty million dollars, he settles down on a 
ranch to a charming ideal of the simple life in married 
happiness. The picture of the ranch and of the life there 
is very pretty, coming after the storm and stress of the 
earlier chapters, and one cannot but take a real interest in 
the temptation that comes to Daylight when he discovers 
gold on his land, and all his gambling instincts flare up 
anew. He conquers them, and returns to his wife, with a 
plan to grow trees over the gold, so that he may never 
feel its temptation again. 

In his latest book of all, ‘“ Smoke Bellew,” published 
last October, he returns to his richest hunting-ground, the 
Klondike. Like the hero of “ The Sea Wolf,” Christopher 
Bellew, commonly known among his Alaskan friends as 
“ Smoke,” is a young man accustomed to the comforts and 
luxuries of city life, with muscles undeveloped, free of 
knowledge of the real stress of things, but possessing the 
grit that overcomes all obstacles once he is forced to battle 
with the elements and is thrown upon his own resources. 
Bellew is working on a San Francisco weekly, when his 
uncle, disapproving of the young man’s metropolitan style 
and manners induces him to seek the goldfields, and soon 
is he taught what it means to carry a heavy pack! The 
name “ Smoke ” is given him as the result of a somewhat 
hazardous venture in which he proves his ability to cope 
with any emergency that may arise. He finds a worthy 
and amusing partner in “ Shorty,” who is also something 
of a dare-devil, and the two lead a most strenuous 
existence. Once Smoke is falsely accused of shooting a 
man; circumstantial evidence is strong against him. He 
is found guilty before he is tried, but escapes in truly 
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romantic fashion—not until he, as well as the reader, has 
experienced a genuine thrill. 

Later he meets Labiskwee, a daughter of the wilds, with 
Indian blood in her veins. Her father is a tyrant, ruling 
the natives with a rod of iron. Labiskwee, the primitive 
innocent maiden, falls in love with “ Smoke.” It is not a 
civilised, conventional love, but an all-absorbing passion 
in which “every look is a caress.” He had thought 
himself much in love with the cultured, self-poised Joy 
Gastell, but when Labiskwee proposes to fly with him to 
“ his world ” he cannot refuse. Their fearful battle with 
hunger and cold, and the tragic death of the girl, are told 
of with all Jack London’s tremendous power, his wonderful 
virility and gripping realism. The story, pulsating as it 
does with life, makes the average novel seem all the more 
dull and commonplace. 

Considering Jack London’s work as a whole, masculinity 
may be said to be its hall-mark. The woman element is 
generally reserved for the end of the tale, as solace and 
reward for hard struggle—reward for the man who has 
shown himself to be a man. Strength, sincerity, effective 
audacity of phrase, are found throughout. Amid the 
great pleasure of reading these books, one may have a 
slight feeling of regret that the greater portion of this good 
writing deals mainly with remote and undeveloped corners 
of the earth. London is still a young man; his most recent 
work has shown promise of humour; and should he come, 
in due time, to write about men and women of conventional 
habits and surroundings, should he tell vital stories of 
what superficially seems to be commonplace, one may 
count on some books from his pen which will rank high 
among America’s lasting literature. 
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THE LURE: A SKETCH. 
By Laurence Cuay. 


[= the invisible darkness of the future, that hides the 
gifts of the gods, or good or ill, are gathered the 
several fates of all living souls, and time will bring them 
to birth. For time utters, brings forth, was never other 
than feminine; is the mother-to-be of the one fateful 
moment that is inescapable, we choose to call it death. 

In the book of the Arabian Night’s entertainment, one 
of the characters has acquired the magical power which 
enables him to detect amid the resounding tramp of the 
myriad feet upon life’s highway, the distant but ever- 
nearing footfall of one fateful to him as death itself, and 
he knows it inexorable and portentous. 

We lack the gift comparable with that. We neither 
hear nor see so that we discern, the point where for us 
lies the “* confluence of two eternities.”’ 

Should some muffled intimations reach us from the far 
side, as sometimes it may, one here or one there, the 
elusive hint has probably passed consciousness before its 
meaning has gripped us. 

Mayhap, we march to meet the “ greatness of death ” 
lured by time, who may utter her decree in a moment or 
place the most unexpected, least to be forethought. But 
sooner or later the moment, the spot and the conjuncture 
of the stars, all synchronise and fate is met. Time passes 
on utterly indifferent that one soul more has been launched 
on the unknown sea of the great Beyond. 

It was Christmas morning and the * golden-tressed sun ”’ 
lighted up the whole range of summits of the Alps of the 
Bernese Oberland. The day had developed a brilliance 
that made the very air seem lustrous and set the heart 
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bounding with the very joy of living and in its call to 
effort. 

Recent snow had filled the hollows of the high upland 
valleys and of those lordly peaks which seemingly aspired 
to pierce the clear blue vault surmounting all, 

Of living thing, little was to be seen in or over those 
fields and stretches of ice and snow, and even less sign 
of human interest or effort. 

However, on the edge of the summit of a pass, in a 
slight hollow, lay a deserted wooden building of good size, 
and some outbuildings, closed for the winter. These but 
served to emphasize the solitude of the classic and chaste 
hills, as lonely as, but far more beautiful, than the 
mountains in the moon. 

The whiteness and stainlessness of purity, the timeless- 
ness of eternity, the grandeur and power of omnipotence, 
voiced, for the human spirit, a call to aspiration and 
worship. 

Far below, in the hollow of the valley beyond the foot- 
hills, shut in by the long summit surmounted by these 
magnificent glories, lay the haze that veiled in mystery 
the homes of the inhabitants gathered thus beneath the 
protection of this Titanic rock-barrier to the world beyond. 

Here and there near the summit of the pass the zig-zag 
of a path on the mountain slopes might be discerned from 
above by one familiar with its tortuous course. 

The key of such a day, even in these altitudes, was not 
set to death but to life; the very antithesis of death was 
regnant in all the brightness and beauty and grandeur 
of those solitudes. 

“We shall reach the summit easily in two bours, don’t 
you think so, Rupert?” 

“Oh yes, quite easily, and climbing on such a day and 
by so easy a path, in this invigorating air is so glad an 
effort,” said his friend Hal. 

Both were young Englishmen of the best physical type, 
with little to choose between them. Though not brothers 
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they were remarkably alike in build and their unity of 
lithesome physique matched in there not being one ounce 
of superfluous flesh on either. Clear-eyed, with bounding 
health beating through an equally clear skin their every 
stride evinced power and was quick with the joy of 
willing and welcome exercise. Both carried alpenstocks, 
using them in need, otherwise but little. 

Gradually they rose over or passed across the broken 
rocks and glissades of the lower slopes (those high over the 
wooden chaléts and dwellings) rose to the foot of the pass 
proper. ‘This latter was a former stirrup path, a usage not 
now permitted by reason of its danger, but it led from 
height to height and had been excellently engineered 
when originally made. 

Every now and then in their leisurely climb, the two 
paused to view and discuss briefly the broadening prospect 
or the frowning or luminous summits seemingly at points 
almost overhanging them. 

The pass itself was not officially open during the winter, 
as in its higher reaches it is then usually impassable. 
A good deal of snow had recently fallen, but the weather 
had not otherwise been very severe, though the frosts at 
night were regular. 

The going was comparatively easy and the day seemed 
made fit for the tense enjoyment of the task before them. 

“ Do you think, Hal, we should be able to traverse this 
path right into Kleinthal, say the first fine day after 
Christmas if there be no further snow?” 

“No, Rupert, I don’t. The distance is not great, ten 
miles or so from the summit, but even with a guide I 
think the path would prove very uncertain and risky for 
long stretches at the top. We might, apart from the 
weather, easily get into difficulties. Even in summer, in 
parts the path is both narrow and partially hidden at 
intervals by snow, so that you have to keep to the tracks 
of the guide.” 

“This is my first visit to these Alps, Hal,” replied 
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Rupert; “it’s like my fate to miss the most desired 
view of all, which I am told is about six miles from the 
summit of the pass in the direction of Kleinthal.”’ 

Hal replied: “‘ There is no fate about it, friend. You 
must come some more reasonable period of the year, and I 
promise you you will have, walking over this pass, one of 
the finest and most varied walks Switzerland affords. 
To-day, later, we must go back whence we came, to sleep. 
The day is but half spent and the future holds many a cup 
of enjoyment for us, some of which we may hope to drink 
amidst these superb surroundings.” 

“IT hope so, Hal. How it would have quickened the 
somewhat sullen blood of my dear old dad to have brought 
him here and feasted his eyes on something material, 
more like heaven than anything that ever met his eyes 
from cradle to grave. Things seem meted terribly un- 
evenly in this world.” 

“ Rupert, I am with you there, though I would not so 
dissociate the spiritual, for there is a spirit of the hills 
that attracts me, and I always feel in these places what 
have I done to deserve such a vision of beauty and majesty 
and glory. Like you, I yearn to share it with those I love 
best. And, too, I seem here to pursue an elusive sense 
of something supra-human; it is beauty and then is it 
terror. It is a heightening of my every sense as if I were 
on the verge of some glorious accentuation of my faculties, 
and then am I puzzled and almost pained by its vagueness 
and spiritual obscurity. I can’t sum it up; a reaching 
after—but the light and the snow and the space and sky 
and the glamourous exhilarating air, gender the yearning, 
knock at the door of the spirit, and stop short—leaves that 
an unfulfilled apprehension which I vainly sought to 
conceive in thought.” 

“I know, Hal, or at least I don’t know anything more 
than you, but you seem to fit with words some of my 
present feelings or sensations. We get nearer those peaks 
and those patches of brilliant white, nearer that deep blue 
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and seem to approach something better than our best 
selves, more pure, grander, more self-sufficing, even aloof, 
but altogether regnant and sublime! I could understand 
aboriginals worshipping the sun and the beauty of the 
hills so changeful in aspect, yet constant as the dawn, 
while even more frequently they feared them and wor- 
shipped not, but entreated and placated what was im- 
placable.” 

There was a faint vague shadow thrown across the path 
just before them, altogether unnoticed by them, a ghostly 
sound of wind, as it were the lightest, briefest sigh from 
the summit and then a sudden overwhelming darkness 
that yet flashed white, followed immediately by a dull 
resounding sough, as an irresistible avalanche swept the 
spot the young men traversed in such friendly camaraderie. 

A moment had passed, but in that moment both had 
passed to the gate of the Beyond. 

The glistering eternal snows and craggy peaks still rose 
unheeding and the sun made their grave in the virgin snow 
beautiful with the facets of diamonds, and the blue of the 
sky seemed to speak of the new life to which they had 
passed. They had met the inescapable moment. 





EAWR NELL. 
By J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


| eee whod a neet: it’s ditherin’ cowd, 
An’ this is th’ shortest day, 
Aw'm sure th’ snow’s six inch deep i’th’ fowd; 
It’s time to ha’ mi tay; 
Mi tay is th’ oanly comfort laft 
I’ th’ shape o' meyt an’ drink; 
Aw feel, odd times, aw’m gooin’ daft 
When aw look back an’ think 





Ileaw once this heawse o’ brokken tees, 
Neaw still as still con be, 

Wer’ like a nest o’ hummabees: 
An’ neaw ther’s nobbut me. 

But mony a powfagged year’s goan by 
Sin’ these owd een wer’ weet; 

What's th’ use o’ sittin’ deawn to cry? 
It maks no dark days leet. 


When aw geet wed, aw little thowt 
Hard times ’ud come so soon: 

Yet mony a time we'd noather nowt 
But porritch warmed i’ th’oon, 
But aw wer’ young, an’ wark or play 

Ne’er moithered me a mite, 
So lung as we could pay eawr way 
An’ get a sup an’ bite. 





Beside, aw’d getten th’ gradeliest mon 
As ever walked on th’ greawnd: 

Ther’ worn’d another chap like John 
For fifty mile o reawnd. 

He never went inside a pub, 
Nor run a badgin’ scooar, 
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But paid his pew-rent an’ his elub 
For thirty year an’ mooar. 


Fro’ early morn till th’ edge o’ dark 
We worked booath soon an’ lat: 

An’ if ther’ 7s heart-breykin’ wark 
It’s weighvin’ bad Surat. 

Aw’ve wovven mony a scooar 0’ cuts, 
An’ addled good brass ‘oo, 

To get mi childer clooas an’ butt’s 
An’ pennies for ther skoo’. 


Once o’er it seeam’d we'd ha’ to flit 
When th’ war wer’ nearin’ th’ end; 
An’ then times breeten’d up a bit, 
An’ things begun to mend. 
An’ when eawr childer coom, fu’ weel, 
Wi’ swellin’ love an’ pride, 
Aw knew just heaw it wer’ to feel 
As heaven wer’ th’ cradle side. 


An’ when aw watched ther toddlin’ ways, 
An’ heeard ther prattlin’ din, 

Aw never hed sich happy days— 
Ther’s bin noan like *em sin’, 

It’s quare sad days should be so slow, 
An’ gay un’s quickly pass— 

Five lads we hed, an’, last of 0’, 
A bonnie little lass, 


Five clever lads as ever stept 
I’ clogs or Sunda’ shoon : 
An’ neaw aw’m fain to think they’n crept 
Safe somewheer up Aboon. 
But little Nell grew up to be 
As pratty as a fleawr 
That, o’ unthinkin’, nods wi’ glee 
I’ sunshine an’ i’ sheawr. 
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Then summat happen’d. One fine day, 
As John wer’ not so weel, 
Aw went deawn th’ teawn—a lungish way, 
To ca’ on Docther Steel. 
Aw londed hooam—went in, an’ theer— 
It stopped mi heart to see ’t, 
Wer’ John, stretched eawt on th’ owd cooach-cheear, 
As white as ony sheet. 


, 


He moaned awhile, an’ then he said: 
“ Ther’s summat—aw—should— tell, 
Eawr Nellie’s—run—away—unwed : 


Eawr Nell—eawr-—bonnie—WNell.”’ 
Aw thried to help-—ther’ wer’ no need 
For ony help o’ mine; 
He just siked once, an’ then he deed 
As th’ clock wer’ strikin’ nine. 


Aw lived it through—it’s like a dhream 
To feel aw’m still alive: 

It looks so lung since aw wer’ weam— 
An’ neaw aw’m seventy-five. 

It’s no use talkin’, aw’m a poor 
Owd woman, welly done; 

Aw’s ha’ to dee, that’s certain sure, 
As fooak do when they’re bun’. 


An’ th’ days drag on—but aw forgeet: 
Altho’ mi life’s bin hard: 
Summer or winther: day or neet 
Th’ heawse dooar hes ne’er bin barr’d, 
Becooas, if th’ lass coom back—eh, me, 
It’s lonesome bi misel’: 
What's that? Aw’m o’ a-thremble :—thee! 
Lord love me! it’s: —eawr Nell! 








